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“One feels the city in constant motion, going 
from funeral to carnival, wading along streets 
drenched with the blood of animals flayed 

by butchers, applauding jongleurs and their 
monkeys, even watching the legal trials of beasts 
condemned to death.” 


—Le Nouvel Observateur, in a review of 


the French edition 


P aris in the Middle Ages was home to royalty, 
mountebanks, Knights Templar, merchants, 


prostitutes, and canons. Bursting outward from the 
encompassing wall, it was Europe’s largest, most 
cosmopolitan city. Simone Roux chronicles the lives 
of Parisians over the course of a dozen generations as 
Paris grew from a military stronghold after the Battle 


of Bouvines in 1214 to a city recovering from the Black 
Death of the 1390s. 


Focusing on the streets of this metropolis, Roux peers 
into the private lives of people within their homes as 

well as the public world of affairs and entertai 
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TRANSLATOR S INTRODUCTION 


Paris 1s AS old as European history can recall. Caesar occupied the settle- 
ment of the Gallic tribe called the Parisii and the Romans called it Lutetia. 
The Franks reverted to the tribal name, perhaps hoping that a linguistic 
coincidence would somehow reinforce their claim to a Trojan origin. As Si- 
mone Roux states in her original introduction to the French edition of this 
volume, the city could easily serve as a focal point for a history of France as 
it grew and flourished. Down the centuries, the city and its people wink in 
and out of the pages of chronicles, romances, letters, records of all sorts, 
giving historians glimpses of its people but little insight into their daily lives. 
Roman soldiers in the camp at Lutetia emerge to proclaim Julian the Apos- 
tate emperor in 360. A century later, the starving people of the Gallo-Roman 
city can be glimpsed carrying loaves of bread baked from the flour that their 
resident saint, Genovefa, had carried through a tightening Frankish blockade. 
Repeatedly through the turbulent history of the Merovingian dynasty, Pari- 
sians crowd into the churches for asylum or to give thanks for royal victories. 
The administrators of the wealthy Carolingian abbey of Saint-Germain-des- 
Prés reveal the toiling peasants on their farms. In the ninth century, the 
people of Paris supported their Count Eudes Capet against a Viking siege by 
pouring flaming oil and wax, boiling water, and cold stones down upon their 
attackers. And when the city had become the capital of the Capet dynasty’s 
burgeoning kingdom of France, students and prostitutes passed one another 
on the staircases of the houses where the early scholars of the Latin quarter 
gave their lectures. 

Roux rightly observes that these vivid glimpses do not make up a serious 
history either of the city or the people who dwelt there. At best, they ‘are 
extras playing against a backdrop for the dramas of warriors and kings. With- 
out written sources to document their lives, the Parisians who filled those 
streets and occupied those buildings became a people without history. What 
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little purchase they may have had upon the sands of time vanished when the 
carts containing the royal archives were accidentally burned at the battle of 
Bouvines in 1214. Ironically, however, the same battle brought a large part of 
the land that was to make up modern France into Capetian hands. In the 
wake of that success, Paris was to become one of the preeminent cities of 
Europe, adorned with stately edifices that we still admire, filling with immi- 
grants and visitors from far and wide. Roux’s history of the city’s life begins 
when it acquired its characteristic lineaments, nestled securely within the 
walls that Philip Augustus built and that his people affectionately dubbed the 
enceinte, the womb of the city. By the middle of the thirteenth century, its 
farmland and vineyards were rapidly being transformed into a coherent city 
articulated by a network of streets and bridges, a magnet for ambitious peas- 
ants who sought a better destiny as citizens of a bustling capital. 

The book before us aims to chronicle the lives of these Parisians as active 
players over the course of a dozen generations. In the prosperous era of Saint 
Louis IX, the crusading king, the city took the lead in creating the culture 
and society we now recognize as “medieval.” The royal court attracted nobles 
and financiers who generated the funds for the city’s physical adornment. 
Paris was headquarters of the military order of Knights Templar, who spear- 
headed the military expeditions that brought the king and his warriors to 
the Holy Land and, almost inadvertently, introduced many of the monetary 
innovations that formed a base for the capitalist economy. Its splendid 
churches, notably the Cathedral of Notre Dame, embodied the new architec- 
tural style that art historians would later dub “Gothic.” The University of 
Paris pioneered new “scholastic” learning that drew students from all the 
nations of Europe to settle on the city’s left bank. Tradesmen and artisans 
flocked to supply this population with a dazzling array of goods from illumi- 
nated manuscripts to peacock feathered hats. Parisian manners and Parisian 
style acquired that flair and distinction that have continued to mark them 
down to our own times. 

For all its commonplace routine, daily life in medieval Paris was not 
without history. The prosperous and well-ordered city of Philip the Fair gave 
way to a beleaguered and blighted urban scene between the mid-fourteenth 
and the mid-fifteenth centuries, The initial ravages of the Black Death and 
the early defeats in the Hundred Years War had disastrous impacts on the 
people of the city. The relief offered in the prosperous reign of Charles V was 
followed by renewed plague and warfare, hostilities that extended also to the 
clergy, wracked by the Great Schism when a contested papacy echoed the 
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political divisions within France. Paris was in the center of the power strug- 
gles between the dukes of Orléans and Burgundy. The assassinations and 
exiles of great men rebounded on their humbler followers and the ordinary 
citizens who depended on the aristocracy as customers and patrons. The very 
buildings of the city itself suffered decay. People reduced to penury squatted 
in deserted houses or haunted the streets. Parisians resisted exploitation under 
the leadership of their mayor, Etienne Marcel, and suffered the violence that 
accompanied his fall. They rejoiced in the restoration of the monarchy under 
Charles VII with the support of Joan of Arc. Roux’s account ends in the 
turbulent, vital city of Louis XI rendered immortal to generations of admirers 
by the modern novelist Victor Hugo in The Hunchback of Notre-Dame. 

Roux’s remarkable book, however, firmly eschews the romantic and the 
fictional in its composition. Even the religious life so intrinsic to the medieval 
experience is given short shrift in her account, so anxious is she not to pander 
to a modern tendency to see this period as something alien and strange. From 
beginning to end, she insists on presenting a Paris inhabited by ordinary 
people with the same concerns for their physical welfare and prosperity as any 
modern urban population. Hers is a concrete, palpable city whose graceful 
buildings had to be paid for and whose winding streets had to be cleaned of 
offal and cleared of pigs. 

The people who filled those streets are no less palpable. Every individual 
cited in the volume has left at least one imprint on the documentary legacy 
of late medieval Paris. Indeed, Roux is scrupulous in noting the difficulties 
of chasing medieval names from one citation to another as they shift in the 
perceptions of recorders in an age where the naming system had not yet been 
standardized. She has lent no space to literary sources; no fictional or compos- 
ite characters appear. No examples of common habits have been borrowed 
from other cities on the plausible grounds that they must have been followed 
in Paris as well. Even descriptions of food or clothing closely follow the 
documented preferences of Parisians of this period. Unique anecdotes from 
university, monastic or hagiographic records are eschewed in favor of docu- 
ments of practice. 

By happy accident, Paris enjoys several unique sources from which an 
imaginative historian can build up a picture of its vanished life. Roux makes 
good use of the illuminations in surviving books like the 7rés Riches Heures 
and draws extensively from the housekeeping manual written by an anony- 
mous author known as Le Mesnagier de Paris. More consistently, however, 
the historical shape of the Parisian population was defined by royal authority 
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as surely as its geography was determined by the king’s walls. Roux has cho- 
sen to rely on those rich deposits of evidence left by a growing bureaucracy 
anxious to replace agricultural space with urban space, to order the streets 
and name the houses, to classify tax payers and regulate workers, to establish 
criminal records. In brief, the city that emerges from Roux’s research is the 
king’s city despite the exclusion of court gossip and royal adventures. Her 
history is a narrative of the ruler and his subjects, the imposition of order and 
the efforts of the population to escape or profit from it. She has recaptured a 
daily life viewed from the Chatelet, the center of royal government. 

The reader can never escape the tyranny of the recorder. What we know 
about these Parisians is very largely what the king’s officials wanted to know 
about them. Individuals swim up out of the shadows that surround their 
private lives only to pay their taxes or fines for some misdemeanor or to suffer 
a penalty for disturbing the king’s peace. The law-abiding poor are lost to 
these records as are the dependents of the tax-paying rich. Occasionally, some 
people succeeded in imposing their own perceptions on the record, as in the 
craft regulations submitted to the provost of Paris for inclusion in the Livre 
des métiers. But those who chose not to submit voluntarily to royal surveil- 
lance lost their opportunity for documentary immortality. No author is more 
uncompromising than Roux in recognizing the severe limits of the official 
gaze. She notes repeatedly the gaps and voids in history’s record of the full 
lives that were lived behind closed doors or even in the broad glare of the 
sunlit streets when the recorder’s pen was still. 

The sources that remain tend to reveal a vertical city, a city of hierarchies. 
The entwined nature of diverse power structures is readily elicited from the 
documents at hand and Roux is at her best in tracing their interrelationships: 
the influence of financial power on political authority, the administrative 
control that restrained and channeled commercial and productive activity, 
the intellectual and spiritual authority of the church in opposition to the 
temptations of the material world. Rising families deployed their members 
across all three bases. Competing bodies of sources vividly illustrate the inter- 
play of mutual interests and on-going conflicts that generated a historical 
record. Indeed, one may venture to remark that history is a product of the 
exercise of power and particularly that the written record is an instrument of 
power, proclaiming who owes what to whom. Even in the Limbourg broth- 
ers’ glowing illuminations, peasants exist only to till their lords’ fields, neatly 
dressed and pleasing to the noble reader's eye. Even in the intimacy of the 
private house, the life we see is life as the elderly husband of a young bride 
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wished it to be. Our view of the workshop is the view of the employer who 
laid out the rules for his workmen and -women. 

No power is so pervasive as the power of property. In surveying this 
work, the reader can hardly escape its grasp. The ownership of real estate 
defines the city, its exploitation dictates the ongoing changes in its physical 
fabric as houses and shops were built up to generate revenue for the holders 
of deeds, who in turn would be called to pay taxes on the new buildings. 
Goods of all sorts were produced to furnish the ever larger houses and adorn 
and amuse their inhabitants. Prisons were built to house the criminals who 
interrupted the orderly exchange of property. It is profoundly sobering to 
reflect that people in historical records often have no existence at all except 
in their relationship to property. The conscientious historian must all too 
often admit that the joys and sorrows of her subjects are beyond her grasp 
while their debts and profits are often all too plain. 

Roux is exceptionally sensitive to the lacunae in her information and 
warns us at every turn that her picture can achieve little more than to light 
up isolated spots in the darkened panorama of life in the city of the past. She 
is also an exceptionally ingenious interpreter of the limited sources available 
to her. This care is particularly rewarding in her attempts to sketch out the 
possibilities of a horizontal city. Without marriage or birth records, she teases 
out kinship ties where she can among the tax lists and deeds of sale. Social 
and professional networks are brought to light from incidental references and 
from craft regulations. She has at least recovered some of the bare outlines of 
a society of voluntary relationships that served to lighten the burdens of 
hierarchical authority and bring pleasure into the lives of hardworking men 
and women. She has definitively revealed a more chaotic world than we are 
accustomed to imagine. For example, the records she has assembled of who 
actually occupied these old streets, seem to belie the old belief that workers 
were organized in specified quarters. They apparently lived and worked where 
space was available to them just as people do now. 

In some instances she has been able to chart social changes over time. A 
largely agricultural, servile population evolves into a body of relatively free 
citizens. In turn, they sort themselves by class and gender lines. For example, 
the decline in women’s employment opportunities that many recent histori- 
ans have suspected seems to be confirmed by Parisian hearth tax records. The 
architectural record, slim as it is, indicates that over the course of Roux’s 
chosen centuries, people developed a most intense sense of individual privacy, 
evidenced by the proliferation of rooms within their dwellings and the grow- 
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ing habit of designating particular rooms for particular purposes. Again, Roux 
is highly attentive to the specificity of such claims. Clearly, property once 
again has intervened to affect the trends of the emotions. All people may 
have desired heightened individuation and more dramatic displays of their 
personal tastes, but only the wealthy could realize those goals in their physical 
contexts and only they could record their ambitions. 

Roux’s purpose, in any case, was not to attempt a psychological history, 
which would, of necessity, involve entering into individual minds rather than 
their social context. Her vision of daily life is a collective one, but I venture 
to predict that no one who reads this colorful and detailed book will again 
engage with individuals who lived in late medieval Paris without a heightened 
awareness of the people who jostled them in the streets, supplied their daily 


necessities, and catered to their exotic whims. 


INTRODUCTION 


THIS BOOK AIMS to construct a history of Parisian women and men during 
the last three medieval centuries. Witnesses have long attempted to describe 
this dazzling city and to relate its history. In every century, they have viewed 
the capital from a different angle and enriched the long list of books devoted 
to it. Indeed, with so much already written, this enterprise might well be 
judged useless, but I hope to prove in a few words that this is not so. 

The present inquiry works within more modest limits than did some 
older works on Paris. In the Middle Ages themselves, historians felt bound 
to go back to the city’s fabulous origins, encompassing the whole history of 
the kingdom and its people. They often incorporated their tale of Paris into 
the broad sweeps of time and space where history’s prestige and grandeur lay. 
In 1371, Raoul de Presles inserted a brief history of Paris into a French transla- 
tion of Saint Augustine’s City of God.' Fourteenth-century writers claimed a 
Trojan origin for the city, based on the Roman military camp there called 
Lutetia. Moreover, as “Paris” (for the Gallic tribe called Parisi) replaced Lu- 
tetia as the city’s name, they linked it with willful duplicity to Paris, the 
seducer of Helen of Troy. Thus they endowed the city with an antiquity as 
glorious as befitted the capital’s high rank, and the city’s legendary history 
was confounded with that of the entire kingdom in the mists of this distant 
past. It goes without saying that this perspective takes us very far indeed from 
the daily life of shopkeepers and artisans. 

In the sixteenth century, Gilles Corrozet emancipated the capital’s his- 
tory from these pretentious wrappings and gave the landmarks of his contem- 
porary city a larger place.? His La Fleur des Antiquités, a combined history 
and guide, went through ten editions and expansions between 1532 and 1555, 
undeniable proof of its smashing success. After that, works on Paris multi- 
plied and diversified. Fascinating as it would be to pursue the historiography 
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of Paris, we only need to illustrate a few preliminary reflections as we seek 
out a history that has been generally disdained or forgotten. 

Paris is a political capital where the great dramas of national history were 
written, and they engrossed the attention of contemporary witnesses and later 
historians. The city itself—its grand monuments as well as its streets and 
ordinary houses—was often treated as no more than a backdrop. The lives of 
most of its inhabitants were reduced to furtive allusions. The global drama 
left Parisians no more than a vague role as extras absorbed into the back- 
ground. Whether they lived in the thirteenth or the sixteenth century, they 
were mentioned only in passing, as though nothing ever changed among 
them. In defense of the capital’s medieval historians, we must admit that 
banal, everyday matters are far less well documented than the deeds and wars 
of sovereigns. It is hard to spot new things as they happened among the 
population, but we will find at least a few trends in the course of our inquiry. 

This study is restricted to the last three centuries of the medieval period. 
It would not be impossible to extend our history earlier than the thirteenth 
century, but that would require a different focus.* We would have to deal 
with documentation treating the city in a very secondary way. Our history 
would become more global, entwined with the Capetian rise to power, the 
adaptation of feudalism to this burgeoning force, and the history of ancient 
monasteries and later religious establishments. We could make Paris the focal 
point for the general flowering of the West that began at the end of the tenth 
century and see our city evolve into the beautiful capital of Philip Augustus’ 
kingdom. But it is only at that moment that the city’s own history becomes 
possible, as sources begin recording the development of its space and its 
buildings, testifying to the swelling of its population. 

It is not so clear that we should stop with the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. All things considered, traditional historical divisions are not particularly 
valid for urban history. Making the cut at the beginning of modern times is 
simply a convenient response to the principle that “one who embraces too 
much is badly strained.” The three centuries we have chosen are a comfort- 
able length, enjoy a certain unity, and constitute, without doubt, a medieval 
foundation for Parisian urban history. Three centuries cover a dozen genera- 
tions, a history long enough to grasp the evolutions and mutations that reveal 
how an epoch lived and functioned. 

Three different organizational patterns defined medieval Paris and her 
people, and this study is divided accordingly. 

Part One examines the overall Parisian space, encircled by the walls of 
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the enceinte and organized by the diverse authorities who governed it. We 
trace its more detailed aspects in the city streets, and seek to understand how 
this space was peopled, whence Parisians came, and how they were trans- 
formed into city dwellers who sometimes thought of themselves as a people 
superior to all others. 

Part Two looks at the ruling elements of medieval society in three hierar- 
chies that checked, complemented, and sometimes overlapped one another. 
The big city was first of all a place where fortune’s opportunities could best 
be exploited effectively, structuring a hierarchy of money and wealth. Second, 
all sorts of political authorities had agents, officers, delegates, and representa- 
tives in Paris. They ranked social status in degrees of honor and success in 
the milieu of the political capital, the resident city of kings and their courts, 
the permanent seat of the major organs of government. Finally, both of these 
ladders of power and prestige had to be related to the Church, which united 
all forms of earthly superiority and consolidated them in the common effort 
to win salvation. The morality of the age proclaimed that each of these hierar- 
chies was willed by God, eternal, and intangible. They ordered the lives of 
ordinary Parisian women and men, who incorporated them into their own 
behavior, ambitions, and demands. 

In Part Three, we seek to uncover the lives of the majority of people, so 
firmly positioned within the limits fixed by these rulers. In workplaces and 
shops, masters of households and employers of all sorts organized work so 
that people could earn their bread. Paris was an enormous center of con- 
sumption, a capital serving a rich clientele, a place of production and ex- 
change, all functions that offered employment and hope for social ascent. 
Solidarities within crafts and associations facilitated mutual aid and defined 
ordinary sociability. These more egalitarian ties that people chose for them- 
selves rendered the bonds imposed by familial and social hierarchies more 
bearable. At this point, we approach themes that emerge when daily life is at 
the heart of the analysis: lodging, nourishment, clothing, the apportionment 
of time between work and rest. Many questions arise around these subjects, 
and we must be wary of the risk of anachronism when deficient documenta- 
tion tempts us to fill the void with more modern information. Our questions 
simply cannot be answered unless the medieval sources permit it. 

Our plan in this book is intended to impose some clarity on a complex 
panorama. A cleared road, however, often crosses paths that run into one 
another. So the same themes often appear at different points in the analysis. 
Any history involves the pretense that for the sake of study we can separate 
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certain elements that were, in fact, intimately mixed. Thus, while the world 
of the Church is given a dedicated chapter, every element in our inquiry had 


its religious aspects. 
It would be in vain to pretend that we could ever seize the exact and 


complete reality of daily life in the capital, even at the end of the Middle 
Ages when the sources become more abundant and far more explicit. The 
historian must never forget the gaps that remain in the shadows of her study 
and must always acknowledge areas whose lines are not very well disentan- 
gled. Much research remains to be done, and many things may yet be uncoy- 
ered that could shed light in areas still unclear. There are still more books to 


be written on the history of Paris. 
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PART ONE 


Paris and Its Inhabitants 


(Thirteenth to Fifteenth Centuries) 
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s A cITY, Paris began with the construction of the enceinte, or womb, as 
A its citizens affectionately dubbed the protective walls that enclosed the 
scene our actors are to animate. This section will concentrate on the develop- 
ment of this urban space and on the people who transformed it into a great 
city. We need not repeat the classic works on this history.' It is enough to 
say that the medieval capital was completely urbanized during the thirteenth 
century and continued to grow in the first half of the fourteenth. With the 
onset of the Black Death, this growth was checked, and the city dwindled 
through the first half of the fifteenth century. But by the end of the Middle 
Ages Paris regained its vitality and began to expand anew. 

From this bird’s-eye view, we descend in Chapter 2 to the streets and the 
buildings that lined them, to achieve a more detailed view of the city. This 
approach focuses on specific divisions of the urban space, treating the streets 
as junctions between the private and public domains. Though more dis- 
jointed than Chapter 1, this chapter clarifies the ordinary life of the city’s 
inhabitants when they went abroad from their homes. 

In Chapter 3, the actors evoked in the two preceding chapters step for- 
ward to center stage. These are the ordinary citizens who do not play major 
roles in the grander histories. They were the real creators of the great medieval 
city. 

In this first step of the analysis, we observe the life course, banal or 
extraordinary, of the capital’s inhabitants through the lens of the collective. 
People who lived in their familiar streets sheltered by the enceinte’s walls 
appear as aggregates of groups. They form an ensemble, a community with a 
growing consciousness of its own importance. In sum, theirs is an urban 
success story that indelibly marks Parisian history. 
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Urban Space: Designers and Occupants 


MEDIEVAL Paris was narrowly confined: it would fit very snugly into a 
small section of the modern metropolis. Its modest territory was coterminous 
with the fortified enceinte, the wall that defined the capital in the Middle 
Ages, a frame that guides our understanding of the forms and progress of 
urbanization. Within this wall, a variety of religious, administrative, and mili- 
tary authorities imposed boundaries on Parisian space. Parishes, seigneuries, 
and quarters barely harmonized. Looking at this complex geography, we must 
ask how Parisians would have lived there. How would they appropriate the 
space in their neighborhoods and in the city at large? 


The Enceinte Defined the City 


The history of Paris as an urban space begins with Philip Augustus’ order for 
the construction of the enceinte.' This act of enclosure gave concrete reality 
to areas that had already become urbanized, and also marked rural areas that 
the royal power wished to see developed. When it was completed early in the 
thirteenth century, the wall contained a city that was almost perfectly round, 
crossed from southeast to northwest by the Seine, and marked at its center 
by the Ile de la Cité. 

On the Right Bank, the bourgeoisie financed the enceinte’s construction 
and saw that it was completed in record time, between 1190 and 1200. But 
the Left Bank was still thinly populated at the end of the twelfth century, 
and the wall there rose gradually between 1200 and 1220 as it was paid for 
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out of royal monies? The entire rampart traced a circumference of 5,300 
meters. Some relics of this construction survive; vestiges piously conserved in 
the present city are visible in the rue des Jardins-Saint-Paul on the Right 
Bank and the rue Cujas on the Left Bank. 

Two walls constituted the rampart, one external and vertical, the other 
internal and slightly inclined. Rubble filling was mixed into the mortar be- 
tween these two surfaces of dressed stone. Altogether it measured three meters 
wide at the base and two meters thirty centimeters at the summit. The upper 
part was laid out as a paved patrol walk guarded by a crenellated parapet. 
Towers every sixty meters or so—an arrow’s range—reinforced the defenses 
overhanging the exterior rampart. They were about three meters in radius 
and could be reached from within the town by a narrow passage about a 
meter wide sunk into the thickness of the wall. Six gates on the Right Bank 
and five on the Left Bank allowed free movement during the day. They were 
closed at night, assuring effective protection for the enclosed space. 

The rampart enclosed an ensemble of bourgs interpolated by land still 
devoted to farms or vineyards.> There were densely populated clusters of 
merchants’ dwellings and shops as well as artisans’ workplaces that preceded, 
and indeed spurred, urbanization. The bourg of Saint-Martin-des-Champs 
on the Right Bank was excluded, probably because it was too elongated. So 
were Saint-Marcel on the Left Bank and Saint-Germain-des-Pres, though the 
abbey itself was included, as was Sainte-Genevieve. We can only imagine 
how much discussion was required among diverse authorities—the king, the 
bourgeois (already represented by a provost and four échevins, or city coun- 
cilmen), the great monastic seigneurs (who ruled their own bourgs)—to ne- 
gotiate the attachment of these bourgs to Parisian space. The debate must 
have been especially sharp with seigneurs whose territory was cut in two by 
the enceinte. They could only consider such a rupture as a wound to their 
rights over the soil and a blow to their hopes for the profit to be generated 
by urban growth. The details of these discussions have not been preserved, 
but the pattern of the wall testified to the results. 

The very size of the enceinte confirms that Philip Augustus wanted to 
favor and accelerate the development of his capital. It was certainly too large 
in the first third of the thirteenth century. It defined a future city, meant 
to be “full of houses up to the ramparts,” as the chronicler Rigord plainly 
testified.‘ 
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Urban Growth to the Thirteenth Century 


The construction of the enceinte powerfully stimulated an urban take-off. 
The enclosed territory drew ever larger numbers of immigrants, and housing 
had to be built for the growing population. Urbanization meant opening 
streets and establishing new churches or expanding old ones. We would love 
to be able to follow this growth spurt closely, but it left few direct traces in 
our documentation. Its vigor can only be divined from the debates that 
stirred up everyone who had rights over the land and the activities of the 
inhabitants. This first urban impulse can be read in redivisions, which are 
difficult to define but very precise when rights, revenues, and competencies 
were assigned to various actors and recognized by the authorities who par- 
celed out the enclosed space. 

On the Right Bank cultivation in the marshland originally supported the 
Marais and other damp areas. The slopes of the Left Bank were occupied by 
vineyards in walled closes. In both cases, rural uses, already adapted to the 
needs of an urban population, were profitable. That land would only be 
allotted to other purposes when it became clear that a new use would be 
more beneficial than the existing ones. Because the growth of the Left Bank 
was about a half-century behind that of the Right Bank, its documentation 
was less laconic (and its landlords better informed as to the problems posed 
by urbanization). Accordingly, precise acts reporting the allotment of the 
vine closes survive to clarify the larger process for us. 

The importance of these vanished suburban vineyards still echoes in 
modern toponymy. The Clos Bruneau, Clos de Laas, Clos Mauvoisin, and 
Clos de Garlande were subdivided at the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury.’ The vines were uprooted, and the lots exchanged for a money payment 
from buyers who engaged to construct a house on the parcel. The formula 
ad domos faciendas (“for building houses’’) designated the precise purpose of 
the operation. Beyond that, the surviving texts were principally concerned 
with the assignment of seigneurial rights and parochial attachments over fu- 
ture inhabitants. 

The case of the Clos Bruneau, bounded by the rue des Noyers, rue des 
Carmes, rue Saint-Jean-de-Beauvais, and rue Saint-Hilaire, is clearly spelled 
out in the documents. The vineyard pertained to the bishopric of Paris. 
Eudes de Sully, in 1202, regulated the parochial status of its inhabitants. The 
bishop exchanged his rights over the Clos Bruneau for the abbey of Sainte- 
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Geneviéve’s rights over the church of Sainte-Geneviéve-la-Petite in the Ile de 
la Cité. The abbey abandoned that parish and incorporated the close into its 
possessions on the Left Bank. The bishop had already subdivided it: the text 
refers to “his vineyard of Bruneau which he has distributed so that it may be 
populated.” However, he was contesting the judicial rights with the king. 
Finally, in 1222, the conflict was settled in the bishop’s favor. 

Another case clarified by a text was that of the Clos Mauvoisin. In the 
same year, 1202, the abbey of Sainte-Geneviéve made an agreement with a 
lay seigneur, Mathieu de Montmorency, for the subdivision of the close, a 
space bounded on the north by a small arm of the river between rue Saint- 
Julien and the Place Maubert, rue Galande, rue Saint-Julien, and on the east 
the Place Maubert. The name Mauvoisin no doubt derived from the proxim- 
ity of the Seine, a dangerous neighbor in this shallow area prone to floods. 
Since the purpose of the act was to install renters (Aétes) there, most of the 
document concerned the division of profits from the landholding operation. 
The abbey confirmed its rights as landlord over the future tenants. Each 
house owed 3 sous, 8 deniers fonds de terre to the landlord. Fixed for a long 
period of time, this tax was not a great financial burden, but it was impre- 
scriptable and every householder had to pay it every year as recognition of 
the subordination of his rights over the land to the superior rights of the 
seigneur. The seigneurs were very insistent about enforcing this payment, 
which proved their eminent rights. The abbey also reinforced its power of 
high justice over the estate by retaining jurisdiction over the streets, rights of 
voirie, which included policing the street, surveillance of encumbrances 
which might block traffic (stalls or other structures added to houses bordering 
the street), and the regulation of activities occurring there. The abbey shared 
other seigneurial revenues with Mathieu de Montmorency: market fees (ton- 
lieux), tolls, and various rights over merchandise. Finally, when it incorpo- 
rated the tenants into its parish of Mount Sainte-Geneviéve, the abbey gained 
the revenues that went with them. Parishioners rendered “offerings” to the 
parish curate during the services, and various “gifts” were expected for bap- 
tisms, weddings, and funerals, The augmentation in numbers of parishioners 
anticipated in this period of growth thus meant a sharp rise in the revenues 
to which the curate was entitled. 

At the beginning of the thirteenth century, the urbanization of the Left 
Bank was consolidated by simultaneous actions. Written contracts with 
seigneurs as landlords were produced to parcel out land previously used for 
agriculture (in this case, vines). The installation of these new residents also 
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required assigning them to a parish. These upheavals soon led to a massive 
reorganization of religious geography. Old parishes like Saint-André-des-Arts, 
which had already been cut by the new enceinte, had to be further divided. 
These important transformations obliged the bishop (who imposed order on 
the religious life of Paris), the landed seigneurs (principally ecclesiastical es- 
tates), and the king (who had determined to develop his capital) to agree on 
the partition of competencies and revenues from the new inhabitants. The 
overlap of seigneury and parish is far more striking than the written records 
indicate.° Earlier in the second half of the twelfth century, the mercantile 
Right Bank had experienced the same reorganizations, but there are fewer 
direct echos in the documents. 


Witnesses to These Transformations 


Urbanization necessitated rethinking the space within the walls and its eco- 
nomic and administrative management. Since the surviving sources were 
overwhelmingly issued by Parisian seigneuries, they document the lords’ 
view. Still, they reveal something of the slow evolution of the management 
and administration of these areas, and so cast light on the people who were 
becoming Parisians. The example of the abbey/lord of Sainte-Genevieve is 
illuminating in this respect. 

The abbey’s plan of allotments was implemented at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. The censiers, abbey registers consigning the rights and 
revenues of Sainte-Genevieéve, were still badly adapted to this novelty when 
they were redacted in the 1250s. Thus they offer us a striking contrast. Their 
content, enumerating people and their houses in the part of the seigneury 
that was becoming citified, inscribed the progress of urbanization. But their 
form seems to ignore the city altogether, as though they were still organizing 
the seigneurial management of large villages.’ 

In effect, the lists set up by the scribe were arranged under ancient rubrics 
that do not correspond at all to the reality of the land’s occupation. Most of 
the names of the people who owed charges to the abbey/lord are found under 
two rubrics, the “cens of the vineyard,” by far the longest, and the “cens of 
the field.” The tenant paid a fee for raising vines, but the list notes “for his 
house” after his name, certifying that the vines had disappeared long ago. In 
the margin, the clerical redactor sometimes noted the name of the street 
where the house was located, but a study of these references reveals no topo- 
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graphical order or itinerary. The “cens of the field” records charges linked to 
revenues from pasturage and from a hay field, indicating certain houses that 
were situated in damp areas on the banks of the Seine. Another rubric, 
“names of those who owe hay-making,” groups some names together, appar- 
ently Parisians living in the interior of the city and cited among persons who 
pay “for their house.” Shorter rubrics sometimes clearly define the topogra- 
phy and sometimes are very vague. “Diverse places” are mixed with the long 
lists of “vines” and “fields.” 

This variety of rubrics in the mid-thirteenth-century censiers reflects how 
slowly seigneurial management, originally organized and conceived in and 
for the rural world, adapted to the new realities of the city. To say the least, 
the management tool—arrangement by types of seigneurial dues—revealed 
itself to be badly suited to the urban world. These long lists frustrated efforts 
to discover recalcitrant payers. The distinction between renters paying for 
vines and those paying for fields had become useless when in fact they were 
all paying for houses on the seigneury’s urban land. As the population grew 
and dependents proliferated, the risks of not recognizing people who ought 
to be paying grew. It was becoming necessary to note not only their names 
but also the streets where their houses were. Thus we see these topographical 
details growing in the margins over the years. In the censier of 1261, a new 
organization was imposed on the list of the “cens of the fields.” Under a 
heading for each street, the censier followed the order of the houses from one 
side to the other. The censier of 1276 definitively adopted this topographical 
order. To be sure, at that date, there was no clearly fixed system either for 
place or personal names, and designations like “the street where Angis our 
cook lives” were becoming obscure. 

Modern students may be astonished at the slow rate of adaptation but it 
reflects great prudence on the part of the abbot/lords. The origins of their 
rights were conserved by the names of the payments, and they would not let 
them be effaced until a new legitimacy was firmly in place. By the end of the 
thirteenth century, all the land payments were regrouped into fonds de terre 
whose regular payment was levied every year, revivifying the superiority of 
the eminent rights of the seigneur over the soil and the immovable property 
built upon it. 

Nevertheless, the trend shows that the city was imposing its own self- 
understanding on the way the seigneuries were managed. By the end of the 
thirteenth century, every Parisian space was defined by a web of streets, each 
bearing a name. The whole was cut intq parishes, some of which coincided 
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with a censive, a landed seigneury, while others had been detached in groups, 
torn off here and put together there, to form a highly complex geography. 
There was a jumble of minuscule parishes within the Cité, while those on 
the periphery tended to be large. This religious geography maintained itself 
with only minor internal corrections throughout the Middle Ages.* 

This outline served in turn for the civil geography that appeared in the 
books of the saille, the registers of Parisian tax payers from the end of the 
thirteenth and beginning of the fourteenth century. The collectors worked 
by parishes, divided into quétes, and every name was noted in each of these 
subrubrics, ranged street by street. The title of the rubric even indicated the 
itinerary followed by the collector. The written documentation proves that 
by the time of Philip the Fair Parisian space was thoroughly under the control 
of the authorities who exercised their powers there. 

It is harder to know how Parisians understood this confusing geography. 
To begin with, we should emphasize that the city offered no material indica- 
tion of street names. Concrete markers, plaques fixed on the wall of the first 
house at the beginning of the street or inscriptions engraved in stone, like 
some surviving examples still in place today, were only standardized at the 
end of the modern period. Indeed, street names themselves were not all firmly 
established, as the web of urban passages modified itself and adapted its func- 
tion to the growth and internal transformations of the city.? With such insuf- 
ficient written or material indications, people of the time always knew that 
they would need oral instruction to fill out any directions given. 

The space within the protecting walls would never be occupied in a 
uniform manner. The ancient routes became great arteries for the city, rues 
Saint-Denis, Saint-Martin, and Saint-Jacques giving access to the old bridges, 
the Grand Pont and the Petit Pont. Where the bourgs had been formed in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, occupation was very dense, which the 
complexity of boundaries between the censtves and the parishes clearly indi- 
cates. But in sections near the enceinte, in areas along the river which were 
badly served and prone to floods, occupation was doubtless far more haphaz- 


ard. The information that can be assembled about the value of houses toward ° 


the middle of the thirteenth century indicates that the newer quarters carried 
lower prices. Moreover, no one sought any type of zoning, so the city mixed 
activities and people of contrasting social conditions. It did not grow within 
constraints imposed by authoritiess or follow a determined policy of social 


segregation. 
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Ordinary Parisians in Urbanization 


The actors in this urban drama escape analysis most of the time. People 
who built houses and lived in them, people whose work and play carried 
urbanization to a successful conclusion, are little marked in written sources. 
Nevertheless, they have left some traces of their active presence in the docu- 
mentation. The censiers of Sainte-Geneviéve offer an exemplary case where 
we can examine a single street on the list of its urban seigneury. 

The censier of 1261 enumerated the inhabitants or owners on rue Traver- 
saine, following the houses in order along one side of the street. Renoud le 
Savetier paid “for his house.” Next are several houses belonging to a woman 
called “La Hoberesse,” whose activities are otherwise unrecorded. (A hobereau 
is a bird of prey, a kind of falcon, and the word was also slang for a petty 
squire.) Then some houses are listed that are not designated as neighboring 
those of the Hoberesse. This failure to designate them as “next to the preced- 
ing” probably indicates a gap. Was there a lane between the houses? A cross 
street? A vacant lot not yet built upon or empty because a building had fallen 
into ruin? For the moment, we will simply note the break. 

Then the list passes to the house of Agatha, sister of Jean the Mason, to 
Richard of Wales (Galles), and then to Jean the Mason, Agatha’s brother. 
Then there is a another break. 

Next there is a group of houses apparently joined together, for which are 
named Gilon de Vitry, mason, Guillaume de Caustonne, and Harcheus de 
Montreuil’s widow, who paid for the three houses. The lists in other censiers 
enable us to identify Harcheus, a deceased carpenter. In 1261, one of these 
three houses was held by Evrard the Carpenter, the second by Harcheus’s 
widow, and the third by a certain Male Tinctus. 

Once more, there is a break. The list takes up again with the house of 
Richard the Plasterer, apparently owned by Firmin the Mason, then the 
house of Nicolas Lombard, bookseller, that of Bertaut, son-in-law of Clare 
Medice, whom one can find in lists before 1261 under the name Bertaut de 
Commercy (1256) or Bertaut of Lorraine (1257). The next house is that of 
Richard the Englishman, followed by that of Egidius the Thatcher. Richard 
the Englishman lived in this house in 1258, when, the censier adds, he was the 
procurator of Saint-Bernard (that is, he represented the monastery of Saint 
Bernard for trials and other legal affairs); he is elsewhere found as simply 
“master Richard.” Next comes the house of Gervais the Scribe. 

Another break occurs in the enumeration of houses called “neighboring” 
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and then the house of Hamelin the Oil Seller (Huilier) who apparently was 
neighbor to “the Preacheress,” and two houses for which Girard of Burgundy 
paid. Information like this, precise if dry, casts light on the actors in the 
urban growth and raises certain questions. 

The ordered construction of this part of the rue Traversaine can be clari- 
fied. We can discern that the censier followed it on the eastern side moving 
north, because in 1276 it says that Bertaut owned a house between rue Pavée 
and rue Alixandre-l’Anglois, which corresponds to the part of the street in the 
seigneury of Sainte-Genevieve. The enumeration distinguished five groups of 
houses on this side of the street cut by perpendicular ways that determined 
five divisions. Thus the first block, mentioned twice, once as consisting of 
“several houses,” was situated between the rue de Versailles and the rue du 
Bon-Puits, the second group of three houses between rue du Bon-Puits and 
rue Alixandre-l’Anglois, the third (three mentions but five houses) between 
rue Alixandre-l’Anglois and rue Pavée, the fourth (six houses) between rue 
Pavée and rue Saint-Nicolas. The last group lay between rue Saint-Nicolas 
and rue Sainte-Geneviéve. Thus the break in the enumeration corresponds 
well with a break that introduces a cross street. It is interesting to note, 
therefore, that the abbey pensioner who drew up the censiers had in mind 
guide marks for the layout of the houses both by the owner’s name and by 
the location of the building on the street, adjoining or not. Listed in this 
way, no built-up lot could escape the payments due to the landlord. 

The censiers indicate the possessors but do not always make it clear 
whether they lived in the house. They are noted by baptismal name followed 
by a surname. In many cases, women seem willing to use only the baptismal 
name. Surnames are not entirely fixed as patronyms, as illustrated by the 
denominations of Bertaut the Lorrainer, from Commercy, or “son-in-law 
Diiscan 

Is it possible that these surnames still contain some direct information 
on the people who carry them? The example of Bertaut seems to point in 
that direction, but we had better be prudent. Was Jean Mason, also called 
Agatha’s brother, really a mason? If we accept this interpretation, then he, 
along with Harcheus the carpenter, Gilon de Vitry, mason, and Egidius the 
thatcher, would be part of a group of men in the building trades, near neigh- 
bors who were likely to find themselves working together on construction 
projects in the quarter. Giving the same weight to other surnames, we find 
that the street also shelters a book seller and a scribe (that is, a copyist), 
certainly not surprising in the neighborhood of an expanding university. 
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Other mentions of the owners of these houses between 1248 and 1276, 
plucked from different censiers, indicate “masters,” clerks in the service of an 
ecclesiastical seigneury, such as master Richard the Englishman. Thus the 
length of an ordinary street on the Left Bank, illuminated by the censiers, 
showed a very socially mixed population. 

Putting these references together, we can see that these houses did not 
remain in single families. We can discern only four cases for this part of the 
street, though it is admittedly difficult to recognize familial continuity when 
surnamés are not fixed and marriages and other relationships that cannot 
be confirmed by continuity of name are not written down. At this level of 
information, at once so concrete and so full of gaps, it is useless to dream of 
details on how people actually lived within these houses. The familiar outlines 
of daily life escape because the seigneur was quite indifferent. He did not 
want to know anything but to whom he should send the bill for the fonds de 
terre that guaranteed his preeminence over the soil and the immovables on it. 

The perseverance of this seigneurial supremacy in a fully developed city 
could not be sustained without modifying some of its characteristics, such as 
grouping together houses that were dependent on the seigneury and charged 
with the fonds de terre. The adaptation was successful from the point of view 
of the seigneurs who sought to safeguard their rights and privileges, because 
it rested on the city’s uninterrupted growth. This play between the urban 
and rural seigneury was possible because it followed a powerful immigration 
of people who wanted houses—workers, artisans, and merchants. It was fed 


by all those who hoped to find a better life in the city. 


Paris, Home of the Free 


The city attracted provincials and immigrants from all over, including rural 
folk from surrounding villages, as indicated by surnames that echo these 
village names. In the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries, much of the 
population enjoyed contracts of hostise, a term applied to land and buildings 
in a rural manor. In the city, it came to designate a lot and the house built 
upon it. The word reminded those who held the lease that they were not full 
owners but remained dependent on the seigneur. Lords with land to distrib- 
ute offered to settle lessees on parcels with advantageous conditions, reducing 
seigneurial dues to a cash cens fixed once and forever. 
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Judicial protection along with reductions on market fees or other sales 
taxes sweetened the deal. For example, in a document consigning the rights 
and revenue of the superintendent of Sainte-Geneviéve, a monastic official 
who exercised the abbey’s authority in the streets of the seigneury, we learn 
that the Adtes were exempted from sales taxes on wine and grain intended for 
personal consumption, and that other inhabitants had come to acquire the 
same rights.'° It is possible that some of the Aétes had been exempted from 
all charges except the cens. Such advantages were destined to make the con- 
tract holders willing and able to finance the building of a house. In this way, 
Paris was following the same pattern in drawing in newcomers as many other 
cities of the West. 

Population by concession of hostise was already well attested for the 
twelfth century. Thus in 1127, a woman named Gente built a house and 
bakehouse near Champeaux. The act indicated that several Aétes lived in this 
house.'! And payments by Aétes were among the revenues expected by the 
abbot of Saint-Magloire in the middle of the twelfth century. 

Although /étes cohabited with the seigneur’s original manorial folk, they 
formed two distinct categories in the seigneurial archives. Nevertheless, bores 
could also be serfs, and this important juridical category was in no way expe- 
rienced as an archaic designation fallen into desuetude. Witness, among other 
proofs, the conflict between the abbey of Sainte-Geneviéve and two of its 
men in the village of Vanves.'* Thibaud and Odon were allowed to discon- 
tinue paying the four denier tax called chevage that formally marked their 
servitude. Nevertheless, their sons were still prohibited from entering the 
clergy without the seigneur’s leave and their children could not marry outside 
the seigneury. They continued to owe mainmorte, an inheritance tax, and 
aides, assessments for special occasions. In sum, despite the lighter character 
of their servitude, a cluster of financial charges and social contempt weighed 
upon them at the time of the trial. No doubt, Adte status seemed enviable to 
them even though, without documentation in the Aostises, we cannot know 
details of the obligations they continued to impose. The fermenting mix of 
populations and statuses must have rendered servitude insupportable to ten- 
ants in seigneuries that offered advantageous contracts to attract new builders 
of houses to their property in the process of urbanization. 

It seems clear that in the first third of the thirteenth century seigneurs 
had less interest in maintaining this humiliating personal status than in con- 
trolling and increasing the urban population so as to enjoy its future benefits. 
It is hard now to know how contracts of Aostise were drawn up and to assess 
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the impact of this population moving into the town. We can take a hint from 
the fact that the great monastic seigneuries of Paris and its neighboring sub- 
urbs allowed their people to redeem themselves in the middle of the thir- 
teenth century. For a financial consideration, they recognized their personal 
liberty, a liberty that, in fact, these uprooted peasants and immigrants had 
already bestowed upon themselves. The serfs of the royal domain were freed 
between 1246 and 1263 in the Parisian region and in the Laonnais. The mo- 
nastic seigneuries of the capital could only follow along. The abbey of Saint- 
Germain-des-Prés completed the process in 1250. One charter expressly liber- 
ated the inhabitants of its bourg from formariage and mainmorte (respec- 
tively, payment to the seigneur for consent to marriage outside the domain 
and the right to pass on their goods to their families). These liberties cost a 
comprehensive sum of 200 livres, which the parties agreed to pay. The abbey 
kept landed rights, justice, and two banalités or more trivial items: the obliga- 
tion to use the abbey’s oven and winepress for a fee. 

The abbey of Sainte-Geneviéve gave liberty to its serfs in 1248. Two acts 
conserved in the Livre du cellérier more particularly concern the inhabitants 
of Saint-Marcel and Saint-Médard, bourgs not included in the urban space, 
but the conclusions would also affect the people of the bourg of the Mount 
which was incorporated with the abbey, its buildings and enclosures, into the 
city? 

In the first act, sixteen people who owed 200 livres to the abbey for their 
enfranchisement are named. They had engaged to render 50 livres to Saint- 
Martin every winter until the debt was paid off, and they had pledged their 
goods as security for these payments. The abbey/seigneur reminded them, 
however, that they would always have to answer his summons. These peasants 
had bought their personal liberty but they remained nevertheless dependents 
like all the other tenants of the seigneury. The second act lists 63 people often 
related to one another, husband and wife, parents and children, brothers and 
sisters. All were liberated from the yoke of personal servitude, but there was 
no question of ransom or debt. The act gave the details of the seigneurial 
rights that continued to weigh on these men and their wives. The abbey 
exercised rights of justice: these tenants answered to the seigneurial tribunal 
for minor crimes and for blood crimes except for royal cases (notably lése- 
majesté and counterfeiting). Thus Sainte-Genevieve held rights of high jus- 
tice. It also possessed landed rights. It collected payments for corvées, labor 
services, and payment of the taille, head tax, when it was levied for the king's 
wars. In this case, the abbey advanced the required sum and reimbursed itself 
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by distributing the fiscal charge among its dependents. These “men asleep 
and awake” of Sainte-Genevieéve also had to acknowledge their dependence 
by answering the lord’s summons. The first day they came at their own 
expense to attend and help at the pleas (tribunal and session of justice). If 
the plea lasted longer they had to remain, but they then received a daily 
compensation of 6 deniers. 

The last paragraphs of the document regulated the question of the mar- 
riages of these freed people. If they espoused a serf from another seigneury, 
they would fall into servitude again. The two acts are complementary. The 
first consigns the agreement with the heads of the family, showing that these 
peasants possessed goods. Thus, personal servitude was not synonymous with 
bleak misery but their efforts to free themselves bear witness that they felt the 
condition to be insupportable. The act also indicates the cost of the transac- 
tion. The second text details the effects of enfranchisement on the families 
and the obligations the lord retained. Among the freed, we can find names 
cited by the censiers for the heads of families possessing houses within the 
walls. In sum, by the middle of the thirteenth century, the Parisian popula- 
tion consisted only of free people. They remained dependent and taxable to 
be sure, but they had gained in dignity and social recognition 


The Big City at the End of the Middle Ages: Prosperity and Sorrow 


Paris kept up its impetus to grow in the years after 1250, the period when its 
space, organization and the juridical status of the citizens had been so in- 
tensely transformed. The faubourgs (suburbs) were populated and built up 
and the town outgrew its enceinte. But the pace of this growth was unequal 
as revealed by the public works ordered by the king and the city in the second 
half of the fourteenth century. 

Among these transformations, was the shape of the enceinte itself. On 
the Right Bank, the thrust of the city was powerful enough to overflow the 
thirteenth-century ramparts. When Charles V, who made it a policy to put 
the cities of his realm in a defensive posture, ordered that the defenses of the 
capital be brought up to par, it became clear that the walled enclosure on the 
Right Bank would have to be enlarged, and this was done. On the Left 
Bank, the king and the city could confine themselves to modernizing the old 
enceinte without changing its course because there were very few urbanized 
areas outside its protection. With that, however, the harmony between the 
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two banks was lost. The Right Bank—which sixteenth-century maps called 
the Cité—imposed its own dynamic when this new shape enlarged its con- 
trol.’ 

At this same time—the second half of the fourteenth century—a new 
geography that was at once military and administrative cast its net over thar 
of the seigneuries and parishes. The city was divided into quartzers whose 
exact boundaries were still under discussion in the fifteenth century in fiscal 
documents framing the appropriation of aides and forced loans. Every quarter 
corresponded to a division of urban bourgeois militia and was divided into 
fiftieths (cinquantaines) with a cinquantenier in command of each of them. 
Every fiftieth was divided into tenths (dizaines) with dizaniers at their heads. 
These well-delineated spaces were controlled by urban notables who knew 
precisely which streets were in their province. Fiscal registers were redacted 
taking account of this knowledge shared with quarter chiefs and municipal 
and royal authorities. It was enough to name the quartinier to know trom 
which quarter he operated. Yet hardly a single specific topographical indicator 
figures into these lists of Parisian taxpayers.'* This is a good example of the 
secret oral knowledge which gave the inhabitants of Paris full mastery of how 
to read their organized spaces. 

The first half of the fifteenth century was a terrible period for Paris. 
Economic depression weakened both commerce and artisanal production. 
After the French defeat at Agincourt in 1415, foreign war aggravated the rav- 
ages of civil war between the Armagnacs and the Burgundians, a war that 
began with the assassination of Louis of Orléans in 1407 and accelerated with 
the assassination of Jean the Fearless in 1417. Paris was dragged into the 
turbulence of political catastrophe accentuated by the madness of Charles V1. 
The capital was incorporated into Anglo-Burgundian space. Parisians might 
have believed that with the Treaty of Troyes in 1420, the double monarchy 
of the young Henry VI, the English king from the Lancastrian dynasty, might 
create favorable conditions for the return of peace and, with it, their lost 
urban prosperity, but the experience proved disastrous. Charles VII recon 
quered a capital that had once repudiated him, and by 1437 he could begio 
to restore the splendor of the great city which he hardly loved but whose 
political importance forced clemency and solicitude upon him, He thus te 
built the partially ruined and abandoned city which had lost half of its popu- 
lation over the years of crisis and war. Then, restored and dynamic once 
again, Paris, at the end of the fifteenth century, began to grow and pursue its 
development once more. 
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The urban decay of the first half of the fifteenth century undoubtedly 
accelerated the movement to clarify and explicate the administrative organiza- 
tion of the capital. Henceforth, French kings, as urban authorities, tried to 
guide and control this expansion. Since they could not succeed in stretching 
their finances to a new enceinte, larger and adapted to the progress of military 
science, they sought to limit urban expansion outside the walls. Sovereigns, 
in agreement with the Cité, sought to forbid artisans from settling in the 
suburbs to escape the regulations and control of the craft guilds. This con- 
straint was not very effective. The measure itself is more important to us than 
its result. By the end of the Middle Ages, Paris in its totality became a subject 
for studies and projects. It is not an accident that the first maps we possess 
of the whole city date only from the early sixteenth century, when authorities 
wished to know the city as a whole in order to control it better. The capital, 
which had survived despite its rebellion now seemed a bit frightening. Above 
all, royal power, like the municipal government, knew that it could not sim- 
ply grow and sprawl without careful and planned intervention. Paris was 
never again left to the sole initiative of its inhabitants. 


Parisians in Their City 


How did Parisians understand or misunderstand the urban space thus orga- 
nized? How did they make use of it? It is not impossible to know what the 
powerful, those who made the decisions, thought. That can be deduced from 
regulatory or judicial documentation. The ideas of the simple citizens who 
used it ought to complete and balance this point of view, but very few direct 
sources permit this. Some indirect witnesses—subject to modification when 
research progresses—may be presented occasionally. 

The process of defining boundaries continued to reveal the complica- 
tions generated by different forms of spatial organization. Where seigneurs 
were vigilant to conserve their rights over urban obligations, tenants cared 
little and might even hope that their payments would be temporarily forgot- 
ten or lowered amidst the distractions of various quarrels. But however an- 
cient the ramparts became, seigneurs in the seventeenth century were still 
complaining about the land they occupied. Though the enceinte was incon- 
testably a material frontier between the city and its faubourgs, they objected 
that it divided their lands. The abbey of Saint-Germain-des-Prés in 1647 
claimed that it had never ceded its rights over the land occupied by the walls 
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but only consented that it might be used for the good of the community. 
Intra-muros, the boundaries between tenancies, were rigorously surveyed lest 
some displacement might diminish one seigneur’s territory to the profit of its 
neighboring lord. Nevertheless, the city and its inhabitants had a tendency 
to forget or even efface these boundaries. Transfers of property and recon- 
struction might leave a building straddling the edges of two or three censives, 
making it necessary, in fairness, to determine which part of the house per- 
tained to each of them. To avoid disputes, houses sharing a fagade sometimes 
displayed the armorial shield of their censive and, in this way, rendered sei- 
gneurial preeminence material. Also boundaries like “Saint Benedict's stone” 
were sometimes marked on the street. In the fifteenth century, this landmark, 
a marmoset or grotesque figure that separated “‘the justice of Saint-Benoit 
and the justice of Sainte-Geneviéve,” was displaced to Saint-Benoit’s benefit. 
The abbey of Sainte-Geneviéve demanded the replacement of the landmark 
at its original location and supported its demand with witnesses. Nicolas 
Blondeau related that he went to play in his childhood “‘at la crosse or other 
games where he could hit the said landmark.” A mason explained that the 
landmark served as a meeting place. A third witness reported another use: 
when parishioners carried a body to the cemetery, they used the landmark as 
a resting place on the way.'® These texts show that Parisians possessed an oral 
knowledge founded on ordinary activities which judicial authorities occasion- 
ally solicited. But this knowledge, in the Middle Ages, produced no system- 
atic written documentation. What is detailed here and omitted there does 
not always come clear. 

When they declared their identities in the course of buying or selling 
houses or rents, Parisians rarely indicated the parish to which they were 
attached. In land deeds, spatial references are always those of the seigneury 
where the property is located. But we do not know whether the recorder of 
the deed did not care about these details or the inhabitants themselves had 
no habit of situating themselves in that way. even though the parish with its 
church and its cemetery were one of the centers of ordinary life. 

Even more astonishing is the imprecision of topographical details of the 
real estate in the land deeds. Those often remained very general, referenced 
by the indication of a street. Sometimes a church or a monument might be 
named that we can mark, but often these deeds are miserably laconic. The 
exact situation is furnished by the confines, that is, the neighbors on either 
side of the building that is the subject of the deed; sometimes the names of 
the neighboring tenants alone suffice. It thus remains an uneasy and decep- 
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tive enterprise to attempt to recapture the evolution of the building depen- 
dent on the precise topography of a single street. This manner of locating 
real estate cannot escape errors and confusions dating back to the original 
deed. For historians, it renders reconstitution of the topography and its his- 
tory tortuous and highly uncertain, jumbling the perception of the medieval 
city. Yet too much emphasis on permanent and recognizable elements might 
cause us to paint an arrested image. It suggests a permanence in an urban 
tissue that, in fact, was incessantly modified, adapted and reorganized. Still, 
if we become a little lost in this medieval Paris when we cannot situate our- 
selves in reference to its great axes and monuments, was it not the same for 
the Parisians’ of the period? 

In other words, did Parisians know their own city? 

In one way, they learned it when they participated in feasts and proces- 
sions that ran through the entire urban territory. They knew the shape of the 
ramparts with fields for military exercises or collective games, the banks of 
the river, more or less regulated with walls and stairways (the texts call them 
degrés), and its strands, the largely exposed lowlands where merchandise was 
deposited, places for promenades and leisure activities. They knew the itiner- 
aries imprinted by processions, grand or small, to which they were firmly 
bidden. In their ordinary excursions, they could find their way, doubtless 
thanks to the great religious or royal edifices but also to the crosses that 
identified plazas and crossroads. At the same time, few Parisians ever acquired 
knowledge of the city as a whole. Their horizons remained limited to the 
sector where their lives played out. But within these limits, they knew the 
streets, houses, and people intimately. 

In effect, shopkeepers, merchants, petty clerks, honorable canons and 
their servants, the master of the workshop, like the flunkey or the laborer, 
had above all to command the more restrained space of the quarter where 
they lived and worked, which they knew as a neighborhood. For this, they 
had an empirical knowledge that can barely be glimpsed in written deeds. 
However, certain texts, like judicial documents, where witnesses reported or 
criminals made confessions, revealed people who did not always know the 
name of a street, still less an exact address, but knew how to find a place and 
agreed to guide those who questioned them there. Certainly, these persons 
were not all Parisians. Some were “foreigners,” people from the outside, who 
had learned the entire space of the capital where they worked. They knew 
how to find their way there and how to disappear there. 

Strangers to the city or even those who did not live in a given quarter 
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could not find a house without recourse to asking questions of the neighbors. 
As a result, they had to make themselves known. Thus everyone's security 
was guaranteed since everyone was quick to warn that persons foreign to 
the quarter were present. A request for directions authorized inhabitants to 
interrogate the traveler on the object of his visit, on the people he wanted to 
meet. This form of collective control over the immediate neighborhood ex- 
plains their resistance to clear indications of street names by inscriptions or 
landmarks. It was very inconvenient for visitors but it was a safeguard for 
those who lived there. 

This reluctance to open a space and render it legible from the outside, 
however, was contradicted by Parisian authorities’ administrative and politi- 
cal needs. Municipal magistrates like those of the Chatelet, where the king’s 
provost sat, needed addresses or at least indisputable landmarks. The levy of 
taxes and tailles rested upon knowledge of the inhabitants and their revenues 
which favored a better identification of streets and buildings and the authori- 
ties labored to locate every tax payer correctly. Finally, the real estate market, 
notably rents charged for immovable property, required greater clarity: there 
must be no ambiguity about street names so that they could locate houses 
without risk of confusion. But the opposition, though seldom directly ex- 
pressed, was tenacious. 

Numbering of houses and concrete inscription of street names, a whole 
system legible by people coming from outside, was only put in place in the 
eighteenth century. Before that, signs painted or sculpted on the wall, or 
displayed on a panel hung from a bracket, made it possible to locate a build- 
ing on a street. But in the Middle Ages not every house was marked and we 
have no idea how these “images” were chosen.'” Most scholars guess that the 
proprietors installed them and changed them at will. There are occasional 
rare suggestions that the seigneur could intervene and authorize or reject a 
new proprietor’s change of signs which might have signaled a difference in 
taste or might better correspond to the activities of the house. But the modi- 
fication could be a source of confusion when the building could no longer 
be recognized under its new sign or even because the same image was already 
in use elsewhere on the street.'® 

Despite some seigneurs’ efforts at control and even though images of 
identification were more and more numerous at the end of the Middle Ages; 
the system did not allow a total or exact grasp of all the houses in the city. It 
was probably intended to make a street more attractive when the same signs 
were hung all along its length, but convenience was lost. A precise address is 
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a sign of progress, but it is also a loss of liberty for it enabled tax collectors 
and other agents of the powerful to know you and find you. It was not an 
incapacity for organization or routine laziness that caused the elaboration of 
clear and complete systems to progress so slowly. It was the will of the small 
community of inhabitants on a street, carefully maintaining their grip on 
their space, which reined in the establishment of such systems. By the eigh- 
teenth century, it was decided to engrave street names in stone because 
plaques were so often torn down at night.! 

It is also difficult to know how distances within the city were perceived, 
what was judged far away and what was included in familiar space. According 
to some documents, Parisians seem to have been confined within the little 
world of their immediate neighbors, enlarged on Sundays and feast days and 
familial celebrations like births, marriages, and funerals to the circle of the 
parish. But other sources show that Parisians moved about easily. They often 
kept links to the surrounding countryside, or at least they trudged regional 
roads on business or pilgrimage. And they also moved about within the whole 
city. We must therefore be wary of oversimplistic conclusions and point up 
the areas of ignorance that remain. 

Another question might illustrate this need to question even what the 
evidence seems to reveal. Compared to our own experience, how can we 
understand what it meant to live in a space that was shut down when night 
fell and then entrusted to the watch and the guild militias? Feelings surely 
varied from moment to moment, in periods of war or years of peace. In 
ordinary times, that is, when the military security of the city and peace in the 
kingdom assured general tranquility, the gates were not closed by night, and 
by day they functioned to channel the comings and goings of people and 
merchandise. Above all, their opening produced a sense of repose and quiet. 
In periods of insecurity or military danger, as in the middle of the fourteenth 
century extending into the first half of the fifteenth, the Cité and the royal 
provost had several gates walled in to facilitate control and surveillance of the 
connections between the city and the world outside by confining all traffic to 
only a few gates. Was this more or less strict “incarceration” resented? If the 
enclosure reassured Parisians who feared an attack by enemies or brigands, it 
also weighed upon the course of their ordinary life. 

Normally relationships with neighboring regions were numerous and 
regular. Everyone who came and went to another quarter, suburb, or prov- 
ince to manage their goods and houses, conduct business, fulfill the demands 
of charges and offices, knew how to calculate the end of the trip so as not to 
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be found outside the walls when night fell. The imprudent or unlucky could 
find refuge at an inn. A stray allusion in a trial enables us to evoke this 
situation, which must have been quite common. In the accounts of the col- 
lege of Autun, at the end of the fourteenth century, the procurator had en- 
tered a charge for forage to feed his horse because he had arrived after the 
city gates had closed at the end of a trip made on behalf of the college. The 
master of the college opposed it in a trial accusing him of divers peculations 
and abuses. He reproached him not for being late, probably a commonplace 
irritation, but for padding unforeseen expenses that should have remained 
modest.”° 

When the number of active city gates was reduced for reasons of security, 
those that remained open were crowded and normal conditions of traffic and 
surveillance of streets badly disrupted. One text confirms this, but it is cer- 
tainly not the final word. It also concerns a trial that took place in 1357. The 
inhabitants of the street and alleys of the Porte Saint-Honoré opposed the 
highway superintendent. The inhabitants refused to pay a fine incurred be- 
cause their streets were badly cleaned; the superintendent was anxious to 
impose sanctions on their lack of discipline. The inhabitants retorted that the 
filth mounted up because too many carts were passing through. Often badly 
sealed, they strewed some of the ordure and offal they were carrying on the 
street. Thus, as several gates were closed that year, traffic from carts carrying 
waste to be discharged outside the city piled up, and the inhabitants could 
not patrol, still less repair, their negligence when the traffic was so heavy.”" 

In sum, even if we have some difficulty in looking back over the centuries 
to understand how urban space functioned, people of the age seemed to grasp 
it very well and utilize all their resources within it. The seigneury, the parish, 
the quarter, were all mastered effectively by their inhabitants and doubtless 
were sufficiently comprehensible to transient guests or strangers in the capital. 
By centering our analysis more precisely on the street, we have discovered 
other important and complementary information. 


TWO 


Street Scenes: Marvels and Perils of Parisian Life 


ARTISTS AND WRITERS since the Middle Ages have chosen Paris as their 
subject, developing the theme of the city streets as spectacle. They have set 
us dreaming or made us laugh. Confronting these pleasant or picturesque 
visions with the testimony of more austere sources, we may be able to draw 
something from documents never meant to describe or analyze the capital’s 
street life. The viewpoint of daily activity in the streets will give us a different 
angle on the architecture of urban space, an angle that puts us in more direct 
contact with the preoccupations of most city dwellers. 


The Flattery of Arts and Letters 


A few painted representations of medieval Paris have survived down to our 
time, generally in manuscripts. However, two principal groups of paintings 
are particularly noteworthy for providing us with a general idea of medieval 
perceptions. The illuminations in the manuscript La Vie de Monseigneur Saint 
Denis date from the beginning of the fourteenth century.' Those that adorn 
the Trés Riches Heures du duc de Berry are a century later.” The paintings in 
the first book occupy full pages in the manuscript. The upper parts, filling 
about two thirds of the page, each represent a moment in the life of the first 
bishop of Paris. When the saint is in the capital or its near neighborhood, 
the city is indicated by its circular enceinte, crenellated and pierced by gates, 
with its name inscribed in a little phylactery. No possible representation of 
the city could be simpler or more symbolic—a name and a wall to indicate 
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the enclosed urban space. Clearly, it is useless to look to this image for direct 
information on the medieval city. 

But the lower parts of these pictures contain many more concrete images. 
The other constituent element of the city, the river Seine, is represented by 
the Grand Pont and two slices of streets that cross it. This gives the painter 
a chance to depict street scenes. Its unchanging decor is backdrop to actors 
passing by or installed as shopkeepers in their workshops. These images, 
dating from the first third of the fourteenth century, suggest the animation 
of the streets. They depict occupations and artisans barely present in the 
texts. Most dramatically, transportation catches our eye. People haul mer- 
chandise on their backs, or it is drawn through the street by a pack train or 
carried by boat on the river. Artists also make a place in the urban spectacle 
for leisure activities like excursions on the water in barques, where happy 
drinking parties were held, or gatherings on the bridge to watch a bear-leader 
and his beast perform. 

The later series of images offers views of the Right or Left Bank of Paris. 
They leave the Seine for glimpses of the Louvre or the Hétel de Nesles, 
which illustrate the calendar of the 7rés Riches Heures, the Limbourg brothers’ 
masterpiece completed at the beginning of the fifteenth century.* Every book 
of hours opened with twelve paintings corresponding to the twelve months 
of the year, each symbolized by some agricultural activity. The painters em- 
ployed techniques creating an illusion of reality in order to glorify the Duke 
of Berry, who had commissioned the work. To do this, they placed the 
prince’s chateaus and palace in their actual settings. This must have inspired 
astonished admiration because the palace and the landscape are as recogniz- 
able as the artists could make them. Likewise they strove to depict views of 
Paris as realistically as possible, both to frame a scene illustrating the work of 
a month, such as haymaking on the banks of the Seine, and to show off the 
magnificent chateau, one of the sumptuous residences the Duke of Berry 
owned, whose splendid image magnified the prince’s power. 

These two collections of Paris views are the only medieval depictions of 
the city we have: one incorporating realistic elements into a symbolized and 
schematic global vision and the other a more realistic, but very partial, image 
of the concrete landscape. For medieval Parisians, the rampart defined the 
city, totally summing it up. The river alive with barges and workpeople 
clearly told them the story of the big city and its wonders. 

Written texts expressed the same theme directly.* All sorts of pieces, in 
verse or prose, made the capital their subject—its wealth, its monuments, 
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and its inhabitants. Thus a little poem supplies a list of the churches of Paris 
as a husband searching for his wife, lost in the big city, questions people in 
the street. They send him to one church after another because the husband 
thinks his bride has gone to make her devotions. Riddles and jokes put the 
capital and the Parisians on stage; word games offered playful etymologies. 
The ludicrous more or less fantastic statistics confused the number of flower 
hats consumed with the number of masses said.> One joke is built on de- 
scribing a wedding, from the church ceremony to the banquet and pleasant 
diversions that completed it, using only the names of house signs.° In the 
thirteenth century, Guillaume de la Villeneuve’s poem “Les crieries de Paris” 
inaugurated a type of literature that enjoyed great success right up to the 
beginning of the twentieth century, the “cries” of the big city. The author 
tried to capture the animation of the street with the cries of its small artisans. 
He depicted the astonishment of the rubbernecker confronted with the vast 
variety of merchandise offered there within a hand’s reach. Rutebeuf, at the 
same period, amused himself by writing a sketch based on the humbug of a 
miracle drug seller who countered the interruptions of hecklers with sar- 
casms and pleasantries to draw and retain the attention of bystanders.’ All 
this was already vigorously happening in thirteenth-century Paris. 

Descriptions of the capital likewise bore witness. One of the best known 
from the pen of Guillebert de Metz may serve as example.* This author was 
a “writer,” meaning that he copied books and no doubt illustrated some of 
them. Thus he was capable of assembling and coordinating the texts of several 
authors, as indicated by the title of his work, Description of the city of Paris 
and of the excellence of the kingdom of France transcribed and extracted from 
diverse authors by Guillebert de Metz, 1434. German or Flemish, he was born 
between 1350 and 1360 and certainly studied at the University of Paris around 
1380. In his time, he was a famous professional book dealer, which won him 
the title “bookseller to the Duke of Burgundy,” one of those responsible for 
the princely library. He lived in Paris as a “writer” from 1407 to 1434, but it 
was at Gramont in eastern Flanders (where he owned a comfortable home) 
that he wrote his description of the capital from his more or less recent 
memories. This description evokes Paris at the end of the fourteenth and 
beginning of the fifteenth centuries, when the beautiful city was still prosper- 
ous and happy. 

His testimony carries much information, but we are only interested here 
in his description of the streets. The second part of his book specifies that he 
is recalling the Paris of 1407, running down the ile de la Cité, then the Left 
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Bank which he designates as “the high part of the city where the schools are,” 
and finally the Right Bank, called “the lower part of the city toward Saint- 
Denis in France.” This is the classic division of Paris into three parts. The 
author chose to describe each division by enumerating its streets, churches, 
and monuments and the admirable or amazing things they enclosed.’ 

In general, the streets are simply named, but sometimes Guillebert adds 
a remark. In the Ile de la Cité he gives details of what two streets evoked for 
those who knew Paris: the rue de Glatigny was “where the girlies [illettes] 
are,” a term applied to prostitutes, and the rue de la Pelleterie was “where 
they make bedsteads.”'° The clos Bruneau is described as “where the decretal 
schools are,” that is, where they taught canon law; the rue des Anglois, 
“where the good cutlers live” and the rue du Feurre, “where they read the 
arts.” There, in effect, the scholars of the faculty of arts were grouped, the 
word “arts” designating the study of grammar and the Latin language, philos- 
ophy and rhetoric, and every literary and scientific discipline whose study 
preceded that of theology, law, or medicine. Such indications were very rare 
in the lists of streets of these two parts of the city. 

Such information is far more copious for the Right Bank. Twenty eight 
mentions give an image of the streets and their noteworthy activities. Les 
Halles had a grain hall, a bread hall, and a flour hall. The Cochonnerie had 
a poultry selling businesses.'' Pierre-au-lait was where milk was sold. The 
butchers lived in the Escorcherie. Guillebert also flagged Saint-Jean-en-Greve 
where they sold hay and the Vennerie where they sold oats. He named a 
variety of sites where luxury goods were produced: the Tabletterie (for ivory 
workers), the porte Saint-Honoré (drapers), rue Saint-Martin (bronze work- 
ers), rue Quinquempoit (goldsmiths), la Courarie (diamonds and other gem- 
stones), Voirrie (furriers); he evoked the luxury commerce of the haberdashers 
in the rue de Feurre.'? But we can also discern bulk commerce in wood 
(lumber at the Mortellerie or firewood in the “Escole Saint-Germain,” by 
which we understand the ladder at the port laid out at Saint-Germain). 
And there are some associated activities like the “workers on chests and 
hutches” (at Saint Jean’s cemetery). Iron workers are cited, as well as nail 
makers and wire sellers (rue de Marivaux), armorers (at the Heaumerie), 
textile manufacturers (rue des Lombards, “where they make doublets in front 
and the merchant lives in the back”), leather workers (the Cordonnerie where 
they make shoes), Guillebert also noted the rue Saint-Denis where grocers, 
apothecaries, and saddlers were found, the passage alongside Saint-Jacques 
church where writers lived, the rue aux Commanderesses which designated 
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women who hired out valets and chambermaids, and the rue des Menestrels 
(where there was a minstrel school). He does not overlook the streets of the 
Right Bank where prostitutes were to be found: the Bourc-l’Abbé (with its 
girls “of the light life”), the Bille-Houe (with its “galloises,” meaning girls 
who amuse themselves), and Court-Robert (where “women of joy” are).'4 
The list and its comments show that the activities of these streets did not 
correspond neatly with the crafts evoked by their names. The discontinuity 
no doubt stemmed from private familial regrouping or individual empirical 
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relocated over the years, and those Guillebert de Metz noticed reflect the 
Paris of the beginning of the fifteenth century.'> It was not the ordinary 
aspect of the streets that stuck in Guillebert’s memory, but the extraordinary 
nature of these groupings of activities, whether owing to the quality of the 
work or the number of artisans they gathered. He evoked it all with nostalgia 
and regret for a vanished past in a present that was all too rough for the 
capital in that year of 1434. In this manner, Guillebert spoke of Paris, as did 
every historian of those medieval centuries, with a sense of wonder. 

Indeed, the exceptional medieval city that was Paris commanded devout 
admiration that almost forced praise from the spectator even as it provoked 
the gentle irony of comic pieces on the “marvel.” Local patriotism was very 
strong in the Middle Ages. Every city had its admirers who developed the 
theme of the excellence of their chosen town. But those who burned incense 
at the altar of Paris even exalted its size as something praiseworthy rather 
than monstrous. If cities in general dazzled travelers with their accumulation 
of wealth and population, the permanent animation they maintained, Pari- 
sian streets offered an exceptional spectacle, rich in never-ending happenings 
of every sort, all worthy of retelling. In spite of their flaws or imprecisions, 
these anecdotes in literary documents put a little flesh on the sources of urban 
history. Similarly, more mundane texts, particularly judicial documents, the 
testimony of witnesses or confessions of criminals, sometimes capture con- 
crete details of events in the street, house, or shop that we cannot find in 
other documents. 


Prosaic Glimpses 


The ordinary course of the days for the great majority of city dwellers is 
usually ignored in written documents. Its very banality assured its obscurity. 
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It is a great temptation to abstract information from more recent centuries, 
to fill these voids with substitute descriptions or analyses which, one cannot 
deny, have some chance of being correct. We have refused to give in to this 
temptation, but when contemporary sources attest that something or other 
documented in later sources was already present in the Middle Ages, this 
direct information, slender as it may be, can acquire exemplary value. More- 
over, patient search through the sources sometimes turns up information of 
a rather disconcerting and less explicable sort. Here we need to be cautious 
in our interpretation. 

Thus Etienne Boileau, the thirteenth-century provost of Paris, intended 
to add a list of the tolls paid by merchants and merchandise passing through 
or arriving in Paris to his book Le Livre des métiers, in which the statutes of a 
hundred Parisian crafts are preserved. A third part, which we have lost, listed 
the pertinent privileges of the great seigneurs. The list of tolls paid on the 
Petit Pont survives. Among other commercial rights, two interesting articles 
appear under the title “chaussées” of Paris, that is, taxes paid “to have the 
sidewalks or embankments, streets, bridges and passages on the outskirts of 
Paris cleaned.”'° Article 45 indicates: “A goat owes no customs duty at the 
Petit Pont because when a billy-goat passes the Petit Pont, he is hit with a 
_ single hammer blow between his two horns near the head—but they should 
not strike him on the forehead.” The preceding article is the famous text 
noting that jongleurs’ monkeys need not pay any tax but the jongleur must 
do a turn with them before the toll-gatherer. 

These specific instructions abruptly introduce us into a universe that is 
ours no longer and that we cannot be certain we understand. The article 
on the monkeys is picturesque. In France today, to pay a “monkey tax” is 
synonymous with a fraudulent payment. At that time, the jongleur acquitted 
himself of the payment by a little snatch of his recital or act, a rather rare 
entertainment that was greatly appreciated. That article is plain enough, but 
the one concerning the billy-goat remains a mystery. The editors of the text 
have added a note that barely engages the question, saying “this custom has 
its source in superstitious ideas attached to this animal.” The historian does 
not know how to interpret the gesture but suggests that the act might have 
been directed to more understandable ends. The toll collector may have used 
his power to wound or threaten to kill the animal to negotiate a better pay- 
ment for himself in exchange for a correct use of the hammer. 
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Normative Documents 


At an early date, municipal authorities wanted to control the maintenance of 
streets, bridges and public structures. Ordinances, royal letters, and Parisian 
regulations attempted to order the uses of the streets as public spaces. Thus 
they sought to limit the size and number of stalls. An order of the Parlement 
of Paris mentioned by Alfred Franklin designated the most invasive crafts: 
cobblers, hosiers, old clothes sellers, milliners, cutlers, furriers, harness mak- 
ers, cook shops.'? Another text of 1391 cited drapers for blocking the street 
with “sacking, canvas, and tarpaulins.” The drapers refused to reduce these 
installations because the awnings protected their cloth from sun, dust, and 
rain. But clients complained to the provost of Paris that the stalls were so 
shadowy as a result that they could not see the merchandise very well. These 
surviving texts come from the last medieval centuries, but they only confirm, 
recall, or explicate earlier texts and regulations and so confirm that concern 
for cleaning streets and clearing them of ordure at least reaches back to the 
thirteenth century. 

Meanwhile, it cost a great deal to survey, maintain, and repair the streets. 
To finance these efforts, the municipality, that is the provost of merchants 
and the échevins (magistrates) levied taxes on merchandise passing through 
or displayed for sale. It is true that the proceeds of these taxes were often 
diverted to other ends, but it is also undeniable that, from the thirteenth 
century on, the city understood the need to prohibit permanent encum- 
brances, to clean the streets, and to repair them when they were torn up by 
moving wagons or animal traffic. The chronicler Rigord reported that Philip 
Augustus ordered the streets paved so that they could be more effectively 
cleaned, thus reducing the stench from the filth that accumulated there. In 
reality, only the main cross streets were paved as a result of these orders, the 
north-south axis on rue Saint-Denis and rue Saint-Jacques and on the Right 
Bank the east-west axis of rue Saint-Antoine and rue Saint Honoré. The 
guild of the water merchants, and then the city, took care of the river banks 
and docks. The residents in the other streets were supposed to lay pavement 
before their own doors, and to repair and keep it clean as needed.'* 

The royal or seigneurial voyer (or supervisor) oversaw the proper applica- 
tion of these regulations and fined negligent occupants or those who had not 
put in pavement. The existence of the office of royal voyer showed that the 
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problem had been perceived as important at a very early date.'? To do his job 
effectively, however, he had to overcome three obstacles. 

First was his relationship with the seigneurial voyers. In the course of the 
thirteenth century, custom and law had determined that the royal voyer could 
take charge of any street where every single house did not belong to another 
seigneur. This was summed up by the formula, “nothing belongs in part to 
the king,” meaning that the king did not share his authority with anyone. 
But even as its authority extended to the majority of the streets, the royal 
voirie could not intervene everywhere. It had to take account of seigneurial 
geography and be content with regularly reminding the seigneurial voyers 
that they had a duty to respect common rules in matters of practice and to 
maintain the streets. 

In part, the second obstacle stemmed from the first. It lay in the profits 
drawn from the voirie. Encroachments on the street impeding the flow of 
traffic were prohibited, but the voyers claimed a certain expertise in defining 
“encroachment.” That enabled them to determine whether an obstacle (like 
a stall, a flight of steps, or any construction that jutted out) should be de- 
stroyed or, more commonly, retained in return for an annual rent. Such rents 
and fines were revenues that any voyer could be tempted to augment. The 
fines accentuated the surveillance side of his job, whereas rents and diverse 
indemnities encouraged a hands-off policy. 

The third obstacle lay in the cost of these works and the lack of an overall 
plan defining projects and programs. The sources suggest that the city, like 
the king, only addressed these issues one at a time without attempting to 
foresee or guide the work of the voyer, so that intervention was only exercised 
when a difficulty became insupportable. Complaints and inquests, testimo- 
nies about nuisances, tended to pile up and come to a head in court, where 
some attempt was made to reach a solution. Cleaning the Biévre is a case in 
point from the end of the fourteenth century. This river had become an open 
air sewer within Paris. Municipal credits had been reserved to finance its 
cleaning and restoration of its bed, which had been turned into a canal a 
century earlier, But, as a letter of Charles V1 in 1390 recognized, this financial 
assessment had been diverted to the Chatelet for works on the Petit Pont. 
The king ordered his treasurer to pay for the planned repairs and clean up 
the course of the Biévre. He reminded all his agents that they ought to pr 
ceed against the people who lived along the river for infractions or simple 
negligence.”” 


Streets were also supposed to be routinely visited and inspected. In the 
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second half of the fourteenth century, a suit was mounted by the residents of 
the rue Sainte-Genevieve against the butchers who had installed themselves 
on the street. They gutted and flayed their slaughtered animals on the spot, 
stinking up the whole street downwind. After a long trial before the Parle- 
ment, the seigneur, in this case the abbey of Sainte-Geneviéve, promised to 
move the slaughterhouses into the suburb in the lands of Saint-Marcel. More- 
over, the abbot reminded the butchers that they must keep their offal and 
polluted water in closed receptacles and empty them outside the walls, not in 
the streets before their houses.”! 

By the beginning of the fifteenth century, place Maubert, one of the 
most important merchant squares in Paris, was totally blocked and polluted. 
No one respected the rules there, no matter how old they were or how often 
they had been repeated. An ordinance that Nicolas de la Mare reported reiter- 
ated them and explained why it was necessary to rid the place of its perma- 
nent encumbrances and see that the residents and users paid their share of 
the maintenance expenses.”* Negligence and, above all, refusal to pay a quota 
of the cleaning expenses had led to an insupportable situation. It was no 
innovation but the restoration of undoubtedly ancient regulations that the 
text reiterated with concrete details to support it. 

We should not jump to exaggerated conclusions. Judicial depositions are 
a miscellaneous lot, and they are always open to more than one interpreta- 
tion. The number of stated infractions and sanctions through fines or confis- 
cations is very modest, a few hundred cases from a population that always 
surpassed 100,000 even in the blackest hour of the urban crisis of the fifteenth 
century. But since we have nothing like a complete judicial archive, these 
flashes of light, partial and imperfect, on a policy of collective discipline 
witness to a continuing willingness to enforce statutes and regulations. Thus 
a form of “urbanity” was progressively created, imposing on all city dwellers 
the need to respect others. They were, for example, not to throw out used 
water or ordure but to carry it where it would not pollute the water supply. 
Likewise, all inhabitants and transients who used the roads submitted to the 
exaction of a contribution to maintain the pavement and keep the routes in 
good shape. 

These cases involving the routines of ordinary life gave concrete and 
comprehensible meaning to the need to subordinate particular interests to 
the common good of the entire city. It would unquestionably be wrong to 
paint a frightful tableau of medieval urban space with streets forever filthy, 
ordure strewn about everywhere, and a ruined house or wasteland in every 
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empty space. Paris was not constantly unhealthy, stinking, and without light 
because of its narrow streets obscured by the corbeling of houses at their 
second floor. Nor must we imagine an idyllic landscape, all clean and pictur- 
esque, as depicted by illustrators. The two pictures coexisted and even suc- 
ceeded one another in the same street in different periods. The dynamic Paris 
of Philip the Fair, with its notable wealth and numerous artisans, was doubt- 
less well maintained. Prosperity, growth, and the taste for a beautiful clean 
city went together. On the other side, in the fifteenth century, many houses 
were abandoned, falling into ruin or illegally occupied by poor people and 
vagabonds; unemployment was endemic; many “absented themselves” for 
political reasons, fleeing the Anglo-Burgundian city in order to join the Dau- 
phin’s party; and others left because they were ruined and could not pay their 
debts. Maintenance of the streets surely became a lower priority. Documents 
from this period relate that hovels had become garbage dumps dangerous to 
the whole neighborhood. The desire to embellish the city only returned with 
peace and security. 

Little by little, these repeated cycles of good maintenance, gladly em- 
braced by city-dwellers, alternating with periods during which all constrain- 
ing or onerous discipline was abandoned, gave way to more systematic and 
strict responses. Thus the city undertook the collection of ordure and filth, 
imposing a comprehensive tax, though the system was never fully put in place 
before the modern period. The city was also already working to bring to- 
gether the modernization of public works, streets, and the banks and quays 
of the Seine. 


The Streets of Paris: Life, Crime, and Punishment 


The street is a public space, but it is also an extension of the private space of 
the house, workshop, and “sales window.”” In shop inventories, there are 
notes about “stools to put at the door,” benches installed on the doorsteps, 
concretizing the vital relationship between the open space of the street and 
the space of the workshop or salesroom. This means that everyone in the 
immediate vicinity was aware of what happened in every house. People talked 
about it in the street and commented and passed judgment. 

An indirect testimony that certainly has value as a representative case 
concerns an inquest brought to judge a case of rape in 1333. A candlemaker, 
Jacqueline, had lured a little girl of ten, Jehanette, into the hands of a certain 
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“Lombart.” (Jacqueline claimed not to know the name of the rapist.) Then 
she had held the struggling girl’s hands. The victim’s father brought charges, 
and the go-between was arrested and held in prison awaiting judgment. This 
horrible story played out thus. Jehanette was sitting “on her father’s steps,” 
the threshold of the house on rue Michel-Lecomte. The neighbor woman 
took her by the hand and said, “Come here, blow on the fire for me and wash 
my dishes.” This was certainly a common relationship among neighbors. The 
little girl was unoccupied and a neighbor asked her to come help in the house 
next door, promising to return the favor.*4 That is why the little girl did not 
distrust the woman, a neighbor whom she knew well. 

The street was a familiar space where groups and persons situated them- 
selves socially and affirmed their identity. An accident of documentation 
yields a fortuitous reference to the conviviality that might be expressed by 
domestic events. After the death of a sculptor established in Paris, the execu- 
tors of his will paid 6 livres parisis for “the dinner served to the neighbors on 
the day of the funeral.” 

The street was also a place where violence often escalated from words 
into deeds, as Claude Gauvard has shown.” There the public expressed the 
collective opinion determining who had won honor and who had lost it. 
Quarrels often spilled out into the street, where family and friends supported 
one or the other protagonist in the confrontation or scuffle. 

There also, petty thieves operated. Justices found it difficult to catch 
them as long as they contented themselves with small thefts. Thieves of 
greater reach, who could plan their strikes in advance and find fences for 
their loot, met to drink in taverns in the more deserted spots like streets near 
the ramparts. Criminals who plotted murder, on their own account or as 
hired agents, prowled the streets to case out the location or scrutinize the 
intended victims, trying to learn about them discreetly. Some accused persons 
were persuaded to confess these things under oath after being “put to the 
question” (tortured) in prison, or even at the foot of the gibbet to free their 
conscience before they were hanged.”” 

As a space where many infractions and crimes were committed, the street 
was where punitive justice was enacted. Royal and seigneurial judges carried 
out a whole gamut of public punishments there. The condemned would be 
exposed in the pillory, after being paraded through the major streets, stopping 
in certain places to be beaten. In 1336, Yvon Fatraz, a Breton accused of being 
violent, threatening to burn down houses and kill people, was condemned to 
be paraded through the entire seigneury and beaten with whips at several 
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places along the way.’* The street was, finally, the last walk for those taken 
to the gallows to be “justiced,” that is, subjected to the death penalty. 

At the same time, forked gibbets, pillories, and gallows permanently in- 
stalled by royal or seigneurial justices were poorly tolerated within the walls, 
The inhabitants of the quarter of Les Halles secured their removal.”? The 
suffering of a condemned person might be considered a salutary spectacle 
intended to frighten potential sinners, but city-dwellers hardly appreciated 
having bodies left exposed for long periods of time without burial. This was 
the beginning of the long debate over the efficacity of ostentatious dread as 
preventive justice. Relegation of the place of torment inflicted on criminals 
to a place outside the walls (the gibbet of Montfaucon, for royal justice) 
could be seen as a step in a long process toward rejecting the exhibition of 
horrors that risk the satisfaction of unhealthy tastes. 

Evolution did not immediately put an end to this sort of punishment. 
The seigneuries possessing high justice retained the right to have a pillory 
and gibbet, which they kept in their suburban territories. The great seigneury 
of Saint-Martin-des-Champs executed the capital sentences its assizes pro- 
nounced at Noisy-le-Sec. Women were burned or buried alive; men were 
hanged or drawn and hanged. The bishop of Paris had in his high justice the 
power ‘to have ears cropped in Paris, at the Croix du Tirouer.”*° This muti- 
lation was applied to recidivist thieves, but it marked them so well that its 
principal result was to doom persons subjected to it to permanent delin- 
quency. The high justiciars in Paris had no pillories left except at Saint- 
Germain-des-Prés,>! but they could still use the public way for certain pun- 
ishments like those inflicted on blasphemers. The sanction ts described thus: 
the condemned is tied to a ladder placed on a platform and people can 
“throw mud and other ordure in his face, stones and other wounding mis- 
siles; and after that, he must remain there for an entire month with nothing 
but bread and water.” 

Capital punishment could also be imposed on beasts judged guilty of 
some crime. The criminal register of Saint-Martin-des-Champs contained for 
the year 1317, in rue de Montmorency, the case of a sow that had torn the 
cheek of a child, who subsequently died. The animal was captured, judged, 
and condemned to be burned. The execution was carried out at Noisy.” 

Public space was also the scene of all sorts of accidents, which judicial 
sources ignored since there was no guilty party to pursue and punish. Thus 
the acts of justice do not mention wounds or deaths caused by trafic linked 
to the movement of traction animals or beasts of burden, carts or porters, Of 
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stray dogs or swine. Sometimes occurrences were noted if doubt that the 
wound or death was accidental might inspire an inquest. Miracle tales some- 
times bore details about daily life between house and street such as the child 
of four who escaped from his parents’ watchful eyes, crossed the street, and 
fell into the cellar of the neighboring house.** 

The register of the justice of Saint-Martin-des-Champs, among other 
examples, revealed the care of authorities to distinguish precisely between the 
accidental and the reprehensible. In particular, when bodies were discovered, 
the justiciar would have his medical experts examine the body to determine 
whether the cause of death was natural. A body found in the street was laid 
under an elm tree, where it remained exposed for several days.** If it was 
recognized, the family and friends would come to take it away and give it 
a proper burial. If not, the seigneurial justice would be charged with its 
interment.** 

Judicial documents show that there were very few police in the modern 
sense of the word. Sergents (enforcement agents) came to arrest delinquents 
when the inhabitants of a street denounced them, and were aided by neigh- 
bors bound to intervene directly. The police counted on the active collabora- 
tion of passersby, neighbors, and witnesses. Nor could they ignore the 
complementary work of the sergents of the high ecclesiastical judges. 

Even more than in our own time, it is hard to assess the impact of the 
insecurity and violence of the streets of medieval Paris. According to the 
documents we have examined, the tableau of Parisian streets could be som- 
ber, marked by quarrels and brawls as well as the cruel severity of the chastise- 
ments applied there. At the same time, this assessment must be tempered by 
an obvious fact: interludes of peace, ruled by the daily warmth between rela- 
tives, friends and neighbors leave far fewer marks on the sources than bloody 
episodes, Ordinary peaceful times balanced moments of open violence: the 
streets were in equal measure dangerous places and public spaces where the 
solidarities and ties that ensured mutual aid were woven. 


The Streets of Paris: Religious Spaces and Political Spaces 


The mixture of politics, religion, and the judiciary marks the space of medie- 
val Parisian streets in particular ways, as the routes followed by criminals and 
accused persons illustrate. In the course of their trip, guilty parties taken in 
the act and carried to prison, such as prisoners marched by the sergents to 
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the Chitelet or to the seat of seigneurial justice, would seek to escape and 
gain entry to a church, an asylum of inviolable peace. From the thirteenth 
century on, the Church tended to disfavor this sort of escape, and reported 
cases show that lay justices generally had the last word. The abbot Lebeuf in 
the eighteenth century explained why the great portal of Sainte-Geneviéve 
was fitted with a ring placed higher than a man’s height. In order to gain 
religious asylum, a fugitive had to touch the ring of the door, the symbol of 
entrance into the sacred space. By placing the ring too high, the religious 
community avoided having its abbey serve as a refuge for criminals.*” 

The deliverance of prisoners was a charity and a grace given by the au- 
thorities. The king had this power. The canons of Notre-Dame sometimes 
had it as on Palm Sunday when they went in procession from the Abbey 
of Sainte-Geneviéve to Notre-Dame. They stopped before the Chatelet and 
chanted the hymn, Gloria laus et honor. The door opened and a prisoner was 
freed. The bishop of Paris, on the day of his accession, also exercised this 
regal right.** 

Daily life was punctuated by crossings and processions linked to the 
feasts of saints which marked the calendar of the parish, confraternity, or 
craft. The coincidences of a trial fortuitously throw light on a local proces- 
sion. A contested house, then in ruin, was being used as a latrine and threat- 
ened to infect the neighborhood, particularly the passage that the canons of 
Saint-Benoit used for their procession.*” These fifteenth-century documents 
were conserved because of the interests of the college of Cambrai. 

The itineraries that priests and faithful regularly followed constituted a 
form of territorial appropriation by those who lived and worked there. The 
Parisian calendar should thus be examined as both an organization of time 
and an apportionment of space. Following the research of Paul Perdrizet, we 
can gather direct evidence for the routes followed by priests in procession of 
by clergy and laity in their annual symbolic reassertion of territorial posses- 
sion. The urban arteries as well as the water courses were regularly integrated 
into these religious itineraries. The clergy of Notre-Dame, who had pretoga- 
tives over parish churches and collegials, for example, traveled from the Ca 
thedral to the church of Saint-Gervais by boat. After a high mass had been 
chanted, the canons received rents, marks of subordination, from the clergy 
of Saint-Gervais in the form of sheep and cherries for the children of the 
choir of Notre-Dame.” These same clergy of Notre-Dame also went by boat 
to the abbey of Saint-Victor on the feast of Saint Victor, 21 July." 

Beyond these ordinary corteges traditionally organized for the major 
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Christian feasts, there were extraordinary processions not regularly scheduled. 
Justices or political authorities might declare expiatory processions; proces- 
sions of entreaty for the cessation of droughts or stemming of floods; proces- 
sions giving thanks to Heaven for the return of peace; the birth of a princely 
child or the recovery of a sovereign’s health. Depending on the importance 
of the extraordinary event or regular feast, the marching cortege might only 
enlist some of the parishioners, such as members of a confraternity honoring 
its patron saint. At other times, a genuine representation of the whole Pari- 
sian community might be assembled, ordered hierarchically with the clergy, 
constituted bodies, and crafts. There was a whole gamut of possibilities. 

Funeral corteges gathered clergy, particularly the mendicants whom one 
sees sculptured in weeping trains at the bases of tombs. Processions of thanks- 
giving required children, symbols of innocence, flanked by clergy. Nothing 
was left to chance, and every individual obeyed the orders of the competent 
powers that defined the ends and the forms of these active performances of 
piety, joy, or sorrow. 

The routes were defined with equal precision, as this formula suggests: 
“according to the customary places.” Thus when the University, as a corpo- 
rate body, made a procession in the town, the masters and students started 
from the church of Saint-Mathurin, rue Saint-Jacques. Processions which 
begged clemency from Heaven left from the Abbey of Sainte-Geneviéve and 
for such an occasion the reliquaries of the protector saints of the city—Sainte- 
Genevieve and Saint Marcel—were brought out and promenaded. The feasts 
of Carnival and of Saint John furnished occasions for bonfires along the Seine 
on the Place de Gréve, a place where a great fire posed very little risk of 
turning into a conflagration. 

Among these festive or devotional courses, a particular place must be 
reserved for royal entries.‘ The great ceremonies that developed during the 
fourteenth century were powerful moments in urban life, days when the 
“marvelous” took on many dimensions. They were carefully prepared, taken 
over by the Corps de Ville and the inhabitants, and financed by municipal 
cash.“ They brought the splendor of the processions, the participants dressed 
for the occasion in colorful liveries and costumes, and the theatrical diver- 
sions and mimed scenes presented along the route, in the squares or in front 
of the churches. To this was added a paradisiac abundance of food and drink 
with fountains running with wine, and nocturnal fétes with special lighting, 
dances, and songs and music. For these splendid occasions, the streets were 
cleaned. Facgades of houses were hung with cloths and tapestries, the pave- 
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ment strewn with aromatic herbs, flowers lavished everywhere. The feast and 
its joys were marked by garlands and crowns of flowers which were worn s9 
regularly that they were produced by a specialized craft. The big city was 
capable of creating, for a brief while, a truly enchanted land. The spaces of 
daily life, ordinarily congested and rather dirty, were embellished to welcome 
a sovereign, his family, and his court.*° The alliance of the king with his 
capital, with all Parisians, was magnified in these solemn entries. 

These days of organized revelry or mourning seem much the same from 
our point of view, as they appeal to all Parisians to participate in an event 
concerning the king and his family, codified by a ceremony, rites, customs, 
all officially foreseen and organized. But there were other moments when the 
street moved of itself, “murmured,” and even roared. These were times of 
spontaneous gathering, people running through the city to the house of a 
detested notable who had been blamed for some misdeed, or to the palace to 
oust the king’s bad counselors, or to arm themselves at the armory or a 
fortified place. At such moments, when the harangues of revolutionary lead- 
ers rang out, those who wished to appease them, city councillors or magis- 
trates, tried to calm the crowd. These moments are recounted in chronicles, 
detailed in trials that followed or in the letters of remission which explained 
how the condemned person who is asking pardon was drawn to participate 
in this “emotion.” By definition, these things did not happen every day. 
Because of their extraordinary aspect, these days of upset or repression have 
been described and analyzed in the histories of Paris. 

These powerful moments are too fleeting to give a reasonable idea of the 
habitual course of life in the capital. That is why they are only evoked. The 
reader may, if she so wishes, easily find works that are entirely consecrated to 
this grand history of the capital. 


THREE 


Parisians 


SPACES RETAIN TRACES of their histories, and Paris preserves material wit- 
nesses to its past, but the people who built and transformed their own terri- 
tory into a great city left few concrete memorials behind. The more she 
searches upstream through the medieval centuries, the more their historian 
finds herself impoverished. There is no question that the sources retain many 
hints about medieval Parisians, but they are dispersed and very spotty and do 
not yield direct answers to our interrogations. Still, we will pry out every 
nugget of information that might reveal something about their real lives, and 
not just when they were paying taxes, appearing in court, or fulfilling their 
obligations as dependents on a seigneur. 


Provincial Immigrants 


Before the thirteenth century, the origins of Parisians can only be guessed at 
from occasional surnames drawn from their native places, inscribed in the 
books of the taille, censiers, or acts of practice. This evidence rests on the 
hypothesis that, since surnames remained largely unfixed until the thirteenth 
century, place names appearing in a written deed probably did refer to an 
individual’s origin or at least that of a relative from the preceding generation. 
I have gathered all the surnames found in deeds and other lists from the Left 
Bank and sorted their bearers into groups such as “d’Ivry” or “de Villen- 
euve,” “the Picard,” or “the Englishman.” Thus I can determine what pro- 
portion of the population can claim geographical surnames and group them 
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into subclasses. A few soundings for the Right Bank seem to support the 
conclusions drawn from this indirect analysis. 

This method demands great prudence. Population currents remain 
largely hidden and imprecise. Not all the surnames are useful. Some people 
give no surname at all. Where they do, the sobriquet itself is often vague. As 
many as half the appellations in our pool designate physical peculiarities, 
names of crafts, or baptismal names, nongeographical surnames that tell us 
nothing about the origins of those who bore them. Thus our conclusions rest 
on shaky ground, but we will have to be content with our method because it 
is the only available approach to the problem. 

A small knot of people bearing the surname “de Paris” represent inhabi- 
tants settled over several generations in the capital. More important for us 
are persons bearing the name of a village or small town. Plotted on a map, 
these surnames suggest the currents of immigration, though several towns 
have the same name and others cannot be identified. Nevertheless, in com- 
pleting this study for the western part of the Left Bank dominated by the 
abbey of Sainte-Geneviéve, I have been able to see that many thirteenth- 
century Parisians come from surrounding villages, particularly those where 
the abbey had a seigneury. Without doubt, the big city drew the bulk of its 
people from the flat countryside around it. However, it is interesting to note 
that one contingent of surnames were drawn from cities north of the Loire 
or in the eastern part of the kingdom, Flanders and Champagne. If some of 
our newcomers had lived in cities before, they would already be familiar 
with nonrural activities, thus bringing their experiences and their various 
accomplishments to Paris. 

The provincial surname, might refer to a town (Lille, Provins), or it 
could be a substantive adjective like “the Picard,” “the Burgundian,” evoking 
lifestyles in such striking contrast to those of Parisians that they came to 
characterize the whole person. A small group of surnames recall a foreign 
origin outside the kingdom or its zones of influence. The “English” head the 
list. We may well ask what exactly this meant. Were “English” people simply 
foreign to the royal domain, coming in from Normandy or the other Planta 
genet possessions, or did they come from England itself? In any case, study- 
ing the names reveals the importance of links between the two kingdoms. In 
addition, we find Flemings and Germans, though far fewer than the English.’ 
There are virtually no references to people from the Mediterranean area. 
Thus the hints provided by personal surnames suggest that thirteenth-centuly 
Paris got most of its population from its own surroundings, then from Eng- 
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lish or Flemish areas, and finally from Germanic regions. In sum, Paris re- 
mained a northern city. 

These initial conclusions are subject to more than one reservation. First, 
they rest on a very slender base—surnames of geographical origin. Then they 
only reflect the portion of the population who were settled firmly enough to 
possess houses and rents, to pay the taille, to live in an ordinary manner 
under diverse seigneurial and royal jurisdictions. This excludes the large part 
of the flood of immigrants who were still afloat, not yet settled, or too poor 
to be fully integrated into the documented population. To this we must add 
people from far and wide who were attracted by one or more of the functions 
that Paris united as royal capital, seat of a great university, and vast metropolis 
providing work for merchants, artists, and luxury crafts. Travelers and for- 
eigners sojourned for greater or lesser periods of time, giving the Parisian 
population a cosmopolitan aspect that struck contemporaries very forcibly.’ 


A Self-Sustaining Population 


All these traits—the strong attraction of the big city, its multiplicity of func- 
tions, the incentives given by the royal authority to spur the capital’s 
growth—explain the high number of inhabitants. Without doubt, the popu- 
lation was one of the largest in the West, numbering more than 200,000 in 
the years around 1325, when it was at its most dynamic. The city’s size, the 
press of its population, made it a metropolis that offered a way of life far 
beyond the common norms. The comparison must be less perceptible to us 
than it was to people accustomed to living in narrower milieux where social 
life rested on personal ties and everyone knew everyone else. Witnesses re- 
peatedly stress two of the city’s traits. First, its sheer size was expressed by 
images of the innumerable, such as grains of wheat in the sheaf or hairs on 
the head. Then they were struck by the diversity of nationalities and lan- 
guages and, at least as much, the social mixture—the rich, powerful, and 
famous living alongside the modest, small, and poor. 

The big city’s powers of assimilation appear to have worked swiftly. 
Provincials left their origins behind and integrated into the capital. However, 
as long as new provincials kept coming, the contrast between “Parisians” and 
“non-Parisians” endured. In effect, the currents of immigration maintained 
themselves unchecked. Thus the steady rise in the number of inhabitants is 
explained by more than the natural growth of the population already in 
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Paris. This also accounts for a particular fact: Paris quickly overcame the twin 
traumas of the Great Plague and the political crisis of the mid-fourteenth 
century. If the city did not grow at the same pace, the gaps and declining 
birth rate did not stem its increase altogether. Paris retained a dynamism that 
is in no way illusory.? 

In contrast, the plunge in the first half of the fifteenth century was severe 
and ended by nearly halving the estimated population. Still, even in the face 
of its greatest urban crisis it retained at least a hundred thousand inhabitants. 
The demographic decline eloquently translates all the disasters of the age. 
Certain population movements, “political migrations” —‘‘absences,” as the 
texts say—were directly tied to the civil war in ways impossible for us to 
evaluate. After 1418, the “Armagnacs” who had joined the Dauphin’s party 
departed or fled; after 1437, their return with Charles VII provoked a counter- 
flight, the departure of the “Burgundians” too compromised by their support 
of the Lancastrian king. These groups did not represent great demographic 
masses but these political migrations accentuated the social crisis, feeding the 
economic depression that was itself cause and consequence of the population 
decline. 

The recovery of the second half of the fifteenth century seems to have 
followed a path analogous to the original expansion of population postulated 
for the thirteenth century. Nearby regions and neighboring provinces pro- 
vided the bulk of the newcomers, with a marked contingent coming from 
the towns and rural areas of the Loire, a fact explained by the recent history 
of the kingdom. By the fifteenth century, surnames do not provide even 
a tenuous index for population currents, but more abundant and detailed 
documentation gives some information on the geographic origin of some 
Parisians. Our conclusions must be based on these rare but concrete and 
certain indices. 

The demographic trends of the capital, in periods of growth as in times 
of grave recession, make it likely that ties with country folk, their customs 
and beliefs, were maintained thanks to the constant flow of peasants seeking 
a better life in Paris. But the documents do not speak of that. Known fami- 
lies, those who succeeded, became Parisian and left behind those ancient tes 
that had little value in the capital. 


Strangers Assimilated and Individuals Distinguished 


Paris was a civilizing crucible that blended inhabitants from diverse origins 
and formed them into a highly self-conscious community. This is a comme? 
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characteristic of cities, but it was accentuated in the big city.> During the 
thirteenth century it became customary to define the individual by baptismal 
name, surname, and address. In other words, each person had a specific name 
and lived at a specific location in the city. Domination of space and a prop- 
erly urban identification of each person went hand in hand. 

Transformation of more or less fixed personal surnames into patronyms 
was complete by the fourteenth century. In written deeds, indications of 
origin or craft in a family name no longer had any direct relationship to the 
person who bore it. A family settled for some generations in the capital might 
continue to call itself “Le Picard,” and “Le Boucher” might designate an 
honorable counselor in the Parlement of Paris rather than a butcher. Family 
names combining “de” with the name of a village did not necessarily indicate 
a noble patrimony. Women apparently continued to identify themselves only 
by their baptismal names for quite some time: once married, they did not 
always take their husbands’ names but often retained their fathers. These 
generalizations, obviously drawn from written documents, leave us in the 
dark about what spoken familial or professional names people may have used 
when distinguishing individuals in daily life. 

Thus, we must be cautious. We don’t know what a notary or a cleric or 
the redactor of a deed may have required to identify a person. Apparently the 
rules were not standardized over the full range of documents. They were not 
even consistent within a given document. For example, a land deed between 
persons from the same quarter might only identify a neighbor who could 
locate the building precisely in a given street summarily, because he was 
generally known in the neighborhood and it seemed useless to describe him 
further. Identifications in deeds varied, going from a single mention of a 
name or surname (which is of no use to us) to elaborate identifications by 
baptismal name, family name, or sometimes mention of a craft or social 
status linked to such familial indications as “son-in-law” or “son.” In fiscal 
lists, identifications only included an indication of craft or social status when 
there was some need for precise notation to ensure an unambiguous taxpayer 
identification. The books of the taille at the end of the thirteenth century 
and the beginning of the fourteenth contain many references with no details 
except a personal name. In judicial documents, information about women 
and men is more abundant, at least compared to the laconic character of 
other sources. Details about age, place of birth, or place of employment of 
witnesses and accused were committed to writing. But on the whole, identi- 
fication by craft or address was not a regular practice, doubtless because the 
various recorders did not systematically ask for it. 
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During the last three medieval centuries, there was a growing tendency 
to make better rules for clearly designating an individual in the city. Even 
when names were firmly fixed as a baptismal name with a surname that had 
become a patronym, homonymy remained a problem: 30 to 40 percent of 
men bore the baptismal name Jean. Even when qualified by a family name 
like “le Boulanger” (Baker), “le Fevre” (Smith), or “le Grand” (the Big One), 
dozens of persons might share the same name at the same time. Philippe de 
Beaumanoir posed the problem in assigning legacies left to beneficiaries en- 
dowed with such hazy identities.© He declared that oral inquiries must be 
made to determine who was in question and added that, in case of failure, it 
was best to give the legacy to those who needed it most as an act of charity. 

Obviously, the great size of the city accentuated the difficulties naturally 
stemming from homonymy. Seigneurs and rentiers expecting revenues from 
house owners and inhabitants of the seigneury or judges seeking a suspect or 
pursuing a criminal needed to distinguish individuals without confusion. If 
they failed, they might lose their rights or their decisions might be turned 
into mockeries. From this point of view, the size of the city made it a zone 
of liberty simply because it was impossible to know for certain every person 
who lived or sojourned there. That is why rigorous instructions were more 
and more often appended to documents that a name be supplemented with 
other details such as profession, family ties, or home address. The address, as 
already discussed, was an element that differentiated individuals but, despite 
increasing normalization, it was difficult to establish and apply a clear system 
of landmarking. 

Thus, in medieval Paris, it was possible for people to take advantage of 
the confusion of similar names and uncertain addresses to make a new life, 
uninjured or unencumbered by a bad reputation, family ties, or anything else 
that had become insupportable. This explains the slowness with which the 
identities and addresses of Parisians were established. For the great majority 
of the inhabitants, the need for mutual aid and security explained why indi- 
viduals were well marked within their familiar ranks and near neighborhoods, 
whereas they remained reluctant to integrate into a strict documented system 
controlled by Parisian authorities. 

Finally, it is hard to say what Parisians in these centuries considered 
important in their daily lives. The tendency toward rapid assimilation of new 
arrivals into the ways of city life seems clear to us. The brew of status and 
social conditions succeeded, over the long term, in making these diverse 
human elements into city dwellers, bourgeois of Paris, well situated by “their 
choice of domicile,” well identified by their double appellations and theit 
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craft, members of the larger city community that the capital constituted. In 
the shorter term, on the other hand, we do not know whether Parisians of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were really conscious of these tendencies, 
whether they felt themselves to be something more than inhabitants of a 
particular street, whether their horizon reached beyond the immediate family, 
near neighbors, and fellow workmen or shop people. Did they understand 
themselves, in other words, to be part of the larger city where they hardly 
ever had cause to venture? 

The family, the near neighborhood, the parish framed people, wove ties 
among themselves that were generally useful and reassuring. In the bosom of 
this microsociety, they established honor and reputation. But the details of 
arrangements among relatives or colleagues, the small facts of daily life, tend 
to escape the written documentation on which the history of medieval Paris 
rests. This lack of sources makes it next to impossible to measure the relative 
weight of the ordinary deeds and gestures that assured a family’s tranquility 
or commanded the respect of others. Notarial archives retain agreements, 
contracts, and various deeds from the lives of people without histories, an 
abundant documentation that shows how social life was regulated. These 
humble activities, however, did not fundamentally interest the royal, 
seigneurial, or ecclesiastical justices whose archives are the only ones to have 
survived for Paris for nearly the whole of the Middle Ages. A broader inquiry 
becomes possible for the end of the fifteenth century, thanks to bundles of 
documents happily preserved from two Parisian notaries that retained, as one 
expects on these points, concrete and very banal cases.” There, deeds may be 
found concerning the real estate market. Notarial studies of the northern 
Right Bank show Parisians involved in both the Cité and the nearby suburbs. 
There are also contracts of marriage and pieces concerning guardianship and 
succession that can throw light on the history of Parisian families at the end 
of the Middle Ages. Two categories of documents particularly illuminate the 
ordinary life of people at the same end of a street or block of buildings. “Acts 
of notoriety” were based on sworn testimonials confirming facts in common 
knowledge among neighbors. Other agreements were preserved settling 
minor conflicts by compromise or a modest financial compensation. 


Tales of Ordinary Life 


Affidavits collected for notarial acts and archived by these two notaries illumi- 
nate the life of people living in the streets of the Right Bank of Paris in the 
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last days of the fifteenth century. The procedural details have no interest for 
us, but the facts recorded in the acts are interesting because they give a fairly 
precise picture of everyday life that can be applied to other streets and earlier 
periods.® 

For example, in 1498, Thomas Mairesse, Jean Gauthier, and Mathieu 
Robichon, winesellers and bourgeois of Paris, and Jeanne, widow of Philippe 
Bourer, wine porter, swore that the son of Jean Delaistre, wineseller, who 
had lived in the rue de la Mortellerie and subsequently died, was commonly 
known by the surname “petit Jean.”? We do not know why an act was neces- 
sary in this case though we may suspect that a conflict between heirs involved 
a question of who bore this nickname. Here, companions and fellow workers 
bore witness based on daily encounters. It was common to use nicknames to 
distinguish persons in the same family with the same baptismal name. How- 
ever, such intermediary terms, only used orally within a group, might be hard 
to recognize. 

Age also inspired uncertainty, mother of arguments. Before the establish- 
ment of the civil state, baptismal and death registers might have served for 
written proof but during the middle ages no one was obliged to keep such 
records. An act of notoriety served to resolve a difficulty that appeared in a 
question of succession or majority. In 1496, Jean le Normand, priest, Jacques 
Gaultier, merchant and bourgeois of Paris living in the rue des Jardins with 
his wife, and Jeanne, wife of Nicolas de Ribecourt, leather currier living in 
Paris at rue Saint-Antoine, gave affidavis establishing the age of Thomas Tur- 
quam, son of Jean Turquam, examiner at the Chatelet. In a milieu of small 
shopkeepers, domestics or craftsmen, this ignorance of a young man’s exact 
age would be very likely. However, the indication of the father’s social status 
points us away from such lesser people toward the milieu of magistrates at 
the Chatelet so the absence of written proof (mention in a baptismal register) 
must have necessitated the confirmation. The affidavits could therefore give 
only an approximate age.'° The debate must have been serious enough for 
the witnesses to have been chosen from a large palette of social positions: a 
priest, a merchant, two women, In this case, the problem was to determine 
date of birth, in the next case, it was the exact date of death. 

Testimony of 1492 given by two noble women, Marie Gouron and Mt 
chéle Pincefaillie, as well as Henri Debreuil, merchant hotelier, Antoine 
Guerrier, merchant, and Simonet Duvanchies, living in Paris, tells us that a 
noble woman, Heéléne de Balagny, wife of the noble Louis Trousseau vicomte 
of Bourges, had been so sick throughout the year that she had not ventured 
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out of her house in the rue Saint-Antoine during the three months of May, 
June, and July and the doctors had given her up for dead. The documents 
give no reason why this testimony about a mortal illness was needed, but it 
had probably been given some time after her death.'' A document from 1493 
brings several witnesses together to swear to the death of Jean de Beéthisy, 
examiner of the Chatelet, in his home in rue Saint-Antoine. The witnesses 
Jean de Béthisy, merchant tanner of Paris, and Jean le Liévre, clerk and ser- 
vant of Clérambault de Champagne, notary and secretary of the king, may 
have been a relative (as the patronym suggests) and someone in the entourage 
of the deceased. They joined the testimony of Jean Bidault, a priest curate of 
Hérouville and clerk of Saint-Paul, who visited Jean de Béthisy several times 
in the course of his sickness and maintained that Jean had died on November 
15. He must have been one of the priests who attended the deceased in his 
sickness. Another witness, Jean Huet, simply identified as priest, confirmed 
and detailed further that Jean had been buried on the Saturday following his 
death. Finally two women, no doubt living in the house of the deceased, 
Marie de Béthisy, Mathieu d’Auxy’s widow and Jean’s aunt, and Genevieve 
de Conflans, who lived with Marie, corroborated these testimonies.'? Here, 
too, we have no idea why such an inquiry was needed but we can grasp some 
hints of ordinary life from it. The house and the people around the deceased 
were well known in this part of rue Saint-Antoine. These people were also 
linked to the parish clergy, who performed their offices properly and helped 
parishioners at this very important moment when a good ending to life meant 
salvation, as they say, “a good death.” 

In a 1486 notarial act, the death date of Guillaume Leroy, priest curate 
of Evry-en-Brie, was witnessed at Paris by two sergents a verge, individuals 
who executed the decisions and sentences of the Chatelet (the verge being a 
baton that signified their office and their power of constraint in exercise of a 
municipal charge). The sergents, Charles Leroy, living in the rue de Jouy, 
and Guillaume Thumer, living in the rue de la Mortellerie, said that Guil- 
laume, who had lived in the rue de Jouy, had died four years earlier, in 1482." 
The act was a summons to a member of the family (bearing the same name 
and living in the same street) and a colleague of the first witness. 

These small examples illustrate the difficulties that arose from missing or 
contested information in the absence of a civil state’s ability to classify indi- 
viduals, in this case by the systematic written registration of births and deaths 
by religious or lay officials. The lack of comparable sources for the earlier 
period makes it impossible to know when this problem became so strongly 
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felt as to overcome resistance to the regular transcription of birth and death 
dates in parish records, but it was only in the modern period that the obliga- 
tion for such registration was enacted. 

Marriage stands between birth and death. The contract that established 
the dowry might be offered as evidence if no other written proof of a matri- 
monial union could be produced. Doubtless that is why three witnesses as- 
sembled in 1497 to prove the marriage of Etienne Garnier, seigneur of 
Montguillon, with Marie de Royan, daughter of Jean, armorer of Provins, 
and Marguerite Dubelac. Marie stood to benefit from a dower composed of 
half the seigneuries of Montguillon and Courtevroust, the heritage of Etien- 
ne’s parents, Nicolas Garnier, gentleman of Provins and Marguerite de Sar- 
celles.'4 The first testimony came from Catherine, daughter of Hémery Josse, 
or salt carrier, a municipal officer who measured salt and salted foodstuffs 
like fish, butter, or lard brought into Paris, living in Paris, rue de la Mortelle- 
rie, and also from Jeanne, wife of Jean Verjus, wood merchant in the same 
street.'° The two women said that Etienne had married Marie fourteen years 
earlier and that the marriage was celebrated at Saint-Germain-des-Prés. An- 
other testimony given by Gillette, wife of Jean Doroy, merchant of Paris, 
added that a certain Montguillon had brought Marie out from the house of 
Hémery Josse to be married at Saint-Germain-des-Prés, and that a month 
later Marie said to this Gillette that she was married and living thereafter in 
Paris, rue des Nonnains-d’Hyeéres. These were women who had attended the 
wedding spectacle and who had doubtless joined a fine cortege to the abbey 
church. And they remembered fourteen years later that the betrothed woman 
had lodged with Hémery Josse. 

Other acts allow us to perceive how the neighborhood intervened and 
could make appeal to this collective memory of a person’s peculiar traits, 
moments of their lives, little incidents that had occurred recently or long ago, 
such as the end of a quarrel, the payment of a debt, the letting or subletting 
of part of a house or shop. So it was with Pierre Guillonnet, called de Lyon, 
a dressmaker who lived in the rue de la Calandre. In 1494, he died and his 
family asked for affidavits, no doubt to assist in settling his succession. In- 
deed, a document from a little later showed that the dead man’s brother, a 
merchant capmaker of Rouen, sold his rights to a merchant hotelier of rue 
de la Calandre to wipe out his debts to the latter. Two acts were registered 
witnessing that the deceased had been nicknamed “the martyr” because of 
the bad treatment his wife inflicted on him. The witnesses were Michel Ra- 
veau, laborer of Arcueil, and Pierre Noel, cooper and vineyard laborer, also 
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established at Arcueil. Pierre Noel detailed that Pierre Guillonnet was also 
called de Lyon.’* The reference to the nickname was at the heart of the 
testimony, for it confirmed the violence of the shrewish wife, perhaps exag- 
gerated by the brother.’” In any case, the testimony confirmed the identity of 
the deceased, an identity not too firmly fixed since he bore two patronyms. 

Other documents enable us to see some violent deeds that later required 
settlement among the various activities and small events that interested and 
distracted ordinary Parisians at the end of the fifteenth century. In 1497, Jean 
Tribout, artisan of Paris, who lived in rue des Jardins, gave a quittance to 
Jean de Lorris, artisan of Place de Gréve. Jean de Lorris accepted 20 sous in 
damages and interest for wounds he had incurred in the course of a brawl, 
plus court costs. The settlement apparently also included the cost to Jean de 
Lorris of being attended by a barber—barbers then being the equivalent of 
surgeons. The brawl must have been a large one, for the same act required 
that Jean Tribou’s cronies, Jean Dupont, Jean Roux and Guillaume le Bour- 
going, each give Jean de Lorris 4 sous to compensate for hitting his wife.'* 

Sometimes it was more difficult to make peace. In 1497, testimony was 
registered that a compromise, probably provisional, had been frustrated. 
Claude Audiguet, merchant cooper of rue Saint-Antoine, Michel de Tournay, 
freshwater fish merchant, and Jean Goulault, fisherman of Paris, rue de Mor- 
tellerie, said that Catherine, wife of Jean Richet, freshwater fish merchant of 
Paris, rue de Mortellerie, had proposed to pay the 60-sou indemnity imposed 
on her to Jeanne, wife of Phelippot Poillu, merchant of ocean fish, her neigh- 
bor. Beyond the 60 sous, she was prepared to apologize to her neighbor; the 
step had been included in the agreement but Phelippot, the husband, had 
refused to be bound by the agreement." As in the preceding case, we can see 
how links of craft, neighborhood, and kinship wove a net of relationships 
that could counter violent events, sweeten hurts dealt by others, and sur- 
mount conflicts of interest. 

Let us add to this chronicle of the ordinary some other cases that give an 
idea of the banal round commonly left unreported in the sources. In 1486, 
Tomas de Paris, “tramping cobbler,” that is, one who patched wornout shoes, 
living in les Halles, adopted little Jean Coffinier, then eight years old, son of 
Pierre Coffinier and his first wife Perrine, living in rue Saint-Denis. Tomas 
engaged to send the child to school and treat him as his own son even if he 
and his wife should eventually have children of their own.”° This appears to 
have been an arrangement between fellow craftsmen who knew one another. 
A remarried widower unburdened himself of a child from the first bed, and 
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the adoptive parents, who as yet had no children and perhaps despaired of 
issue, adopted one who could be of service to them. In 1495, Pierre Galée, 
stone dresser of Paris, rue de Jouy, promised Jaquette la Bouquete, an unmar- 
ried woman who lived in his building, not to abandon her while she was 
pregnant with his child.*! Pierre would care for her until the birth and then 
engage himself to take charge of the child. 

These two positive examples of human relationships may serve to coun- 
terbalance the violence more commonly revealed in documents. In effect, 
injuries, blows and wounds, were far more frequently noted than peaceful 
arrangements. Among the numerous documents that evoke them, one exam- 
ple will have to represent many.** The text clears a valet weaver, Denis 
Duchesne, of any involvement in a brawl to which he had only been a wit- 
ness. That is what Pierre Pelayre, valet shoemaker from Normandy who lived 
on rue des Ecoufles, swore. The previous day, a valet weaver had thrust a 
knife between the shoulders of Hervé, also a valet weaver. The whole thing 
had happened in rue Roi-de-Sicile. 

Another text invites us to lighten the impression of brutality that too 
uniformly shadows the medieval Parisian world. This case, dating from 1499, 
concerns the abuse of an animal.”’ Jean Bergeron and Jean Phelisot, servants 
of a merchant of Troyes named Frangois Hennequin the Younger, swore that 
Jean Rogerin, farrier of Paris, at the Old Cemetery of Saint-Jean, had mis- 
treated a mule which their master’s brother Simon Hennequin had entrusted 
to him to be shod. An apothecary merchant who lived next to this farrier 
confirmed the injury but attributed it to the farrier’s valets. Nevertheless, in 
the final account, the farrier had to compensate the mule’s owner. 

To complete this glimpse of the written traces left by the banal, the 
archives retain cases where the notary registered testimony concerning mor- 
als, about domiciles, and other hints about living habits. Thus, in 1499, Gau- 
thier Desroueze, glover of Paris in rue de Roi-de-Sicile, testified, as did 
Mathieu Ducastel, servant of the noble Guillaume de Montmorency, that 
someone named Etienne Ledru, called ‘“‘Huissier-teste-verte,” the king's 
arms-bearer (Auissier), lodged in rue des Juifs right in front of the well.** The 
good public opinion of the life and behavior of Denis de Fresnes, a wool 
carder of Paris, rue des Juifs, and his wife Guillemette, dressmaker, was estab- 
lished in a document of the same year.** They owed thanks for that to theif 
neighbors, a farmer named Jean Henry, Jean Sarrant, a cooper, Marguerite. 
wife of handworker Drouin Cordier, and Jeanne Lacalaize as well as to Jean 
Raguet, likewise a handworker.’° 
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In contrast to this neighborhood solidarity, reinforced by bonds of man- 
ual labor and modest social class, a case involving inhabitants of one part of 
rue Saint-Antoine reveals tension and rejection.’ A petition was addressed to 
the provost of Paris, the principal representative of royal authority in the 
capital, by several great personages, Charles de la Vernade, knight and Master 
of Ordinary Requests of the king’s household, Jean de Reilhac, Master of 
Accounts, Francois Chambon, Councillor in Parlement, Nicole Gilles, notary 
and royal secretary, who all lived on this street near the church of Saint- 
Antoine. These powerful persons wanted to rid their neighborhood of an 
old clothes mender and his wife who had installed themselves there. They 
complained that the couple were in the habit of entertaining people of bad 
habits. This document confirms the mixture of social classes and crafts that 
characterized Parisian space in the Middle Ages. In order to unseat a couple 
of modest people who were damaging the “standing” of their end of the 
street, the witnesses had to procure intervention from the highest level, the 
provost of Paris. At the same time, the act reveals that this mixture was 
becoming insupportable, as a code of honorable habitation was gradually 
taking shape. The rent rolls for the Left Bank show the same evolution. They 
contain clauses prohibiting those who took houses near locations used by 
university personnel to lodge people of bad character like noisy or dirty work- 
men.”* Colleges or professors who imposed these restrictions explained that 
they did not wish to disturb “the lectures of the schools.” 


Parisians Between Modernity and Tradition 


Compared to the lives of people living in cities of modest size or even more 
to those of country dwellers, the lives of Parisians at the end of the Middle 
Ages already appear quite modern. Readers of our chapters should recognize 
this trend when they consider the organization of work, the shape of com- 
merce, and the animation of the streets. Paris, city of emancipation, of liber- 
ties, mixed social classes and nationalities, learning and culture, radiated 
modern urbanity. Many aspects of this medieval life endured and continued 
to characterize Parisian life into the nineteenth century.” These traits, well 
documented and long studied, are undeniable, and research should continue 
to pursue them to analyze and understand them better. But it is better not 
to isolate aspects of modernity; rather we will keep them in a context with 
other more neglected and less directly explicable characteristics. These con- 
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trasts can be spotlighted by discussing two subjects only alluded to in written 
sources: animals in the city, and the language and gestures used in common 
life. 

Animals occupied a large place in the life of Parisians. They kept and 
cared for dogs, cats, and all sorts of birds as companions. There were aviaries 
in princely parks; hunting birds were artfully trained; little birds were kept in 
cages at home; children kept goldfinches at the college of Autun.* Grandees 
kept wild animals—the Duke of Berry had bears—or exotic creatures. The 
royal menagerie in the gardens of the hétel Saint-Pol housed the king’s lions. 
Other animals were intimately associated with human activities: horses, asses, 
and other beasts of burden or draft animals moved traffic in goods or people. 
Many Parisians raised poultry and even swine. Herds destined to be eaten as 
meat passed through the streets on their way to the fields where they were 
slaughtered. In the big city, the animal world retained an important place, 
partly inherited from the rural origins of many of its inhabitants. 

The case of swine is most revealing as seen in various regulations. Swine 
were forbidden to wander in the streets and sergents who ran into them could 
confiscate them and give them as alms to the hospital. Only the monks of 
Saint-Antoine had the right to let their pigs loose in the city, where they 
fed themselves on the garbage they found there. Though weakened by this 
exception, we can surmise that the general prohibition shares our modern 
concern for hygiene and the security of traffic. Was the rule ever firmly ap- 
plied? We may doubt it, reading, for example, the judgments of the justice 
of Saint-Martin-des-Champs. However their movement was regulated, cases 
involving animals wandering in the streets continued to be frequent. Dead 
or alive, they were “stray” and as such reverted to the droit du seigneur, ot 
lord’s right. This prerogative was exercised by the seigneur de Montmorency 
over pigs in the rue des Graviliers, as the court register shows.*! But the 
owners of the animals often appeared to protest their good faith, to say that 
the animal had escaped and they sought to reclaim it. And the seigneur made 
many accommodations. Thus, in one case, the monastery intended to keep a 
white sow and the six piglets she had borne in the street unless the owner 
could prove that they belonged to him.*? To forbid the streets to animals who 
were not properly watched could not have been easy. Loose dogs posed a real 
problem, as is clear from measures taken to try and keep them out of particu- 
lar places. The accounts of the Hétel-Dieu reveal the expenses of chasing 
“truant dogs’ (strays) from the sick rooms. Various churches spent money 
on whips to chase dogs.” 
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Beasts were executed just as people were when they were judged guilty, 
but they were often loved and protected.** God and his saints in Paradise 
were solicited that animals might live in good health or that they might be 
healed. Paul Perdrizet has given us some examples. Saint Séverin was thought 
to heal horses, which explains why a door of that church was reserved for 
offerings of horseshoes left there in thanks.*> The church of Saint-Pierre-aux- 
Boeufs, the butchers’ parish, was decorated with two sculpted steers. Indeed, 
sick cattle did regain their health there, cured when they were branded by 
the “keys of Saint Peter” red hot from the fire.*° Beasts and humans shared 
the religious world comfortably. A flight of doves let loose in the church 
represented the Holy Spirit. The flight of birds more generally signified joy 
and glory. For the entry of the king into his capital, the bird-sellers of the 
Pont-Neuf undertook such a display in return for the privilege of installing 
their cages and aviaries alongside the goldsmiths’ shops, though they prom- 
ised not to install trestles or hanging perches that would impede passage.*” 

Words and gestures supply another angle illuminating every day life. 
Ordinary speech and behavior, neglected or forgotten most of the time in 
written documents, strongly colored the course of life. Historians, becoming 
more attentive to such questions, re-read documents to find traces, even if 
only allusive, of everyday speech and gestures. Many researches of this sort, 
precisely because of the difficulty of documentation, embrace a far vaster 
horizon than Paris, but they indicate paths that future inquiries may explore. 
To be sure, chroniclers often improve or transform the words they report.** 
But when these words are at the center of the recitation or at the heart of the 
conflict they had to be transcribed with some exactitude. The words that 
great personages pronounced might have been saved in writing for posterity. 
Modest people, speaking as accused persons or witnesses, might also have 
their exact words recorded. 

Did Parisians have a particular way of speaking? Certainly they did, as 
Paul Perdrizel demonstrates in scrutinizing the “faults” in books of hours as 
“Parisianisms” of language and specific quirks in the Parisian calendar and 
the saints venerated there.*? Thus Epiphany is called Tiphaine; Veronica be- 
comes Venice; Saint Mark, Saint Maar. Word games based on pronunciation, 
play of images, coincidences of the calendar, often combine to explain the 
peculiarities of Parisian devotions. Saint Sebastian was celebrated on January 
20 with Saint Fabian. The two intercessors had nothing in common except 
the shared feast day, but the latter came to enjoy the powers of the former in 
bestowing protection from plague. Saint John the martyr evangelist died boil- 
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ing in oil. Accordingly, the chandlers who boiled fat for candles claimed him 
for their patron. Saint Sebastian died riddled with arrows, and for this reason 
he became patron of tapestry makers, who worked with large needles like the 
saint’s arrows, and iron merchants, because the arrows of the martyr were 
tipped with iron. Sometimes the relationship rested on a simple pun taken as 
etymology: Saint Vincent protected vines and vintners because he had “vin” 
in his name. Saint Aignan cured ringworm (teigne) seemingly because in 
speaking supplicants would have run his name together as “saintaignan.” 
Saint Clair gave clear sight and cared for all eye diseases; he was patron of 
glaziers, mirror makers, and enamelers.*° Saint Leonard, whose name became 
Lienart in Paris, was invoked for the deliverance of prisoners because they 
heard the word “lien” (tie) in his name and thought the saint could overcome 
chains and prisons. Sometimes we lack an index that permits us to compre- 
hend these unexpected relationships in our own time. In the Middle Ages, 
no one was confused by these games, and the clergy who understood them 
permitted the imagination of the faithful to go farther still and create farcical 
saints to make people laugh, like Saint Harene (herring) or Saint Andouille 
(sausage).*! 

Written records were kept of specific words and expressions when some- 
one was to be punished for slander or blasphemy. The courts made every 
effort to restrain sinful persons who incessantly tried to wound a neighbor's 
honor or profane sacred words, or perjured themselves by denying their 
oaths. Some cases illustrate the danger angry, “hateful” men or “riotous” 
women ran when taken in the act for sins of the word. 

The register of Saint-Martin-des-Champs for 1338 includes a case of 
swearing and perjury. The accused defended himself by saying that he had a 
vine-shoot (sarment) up his sleeve and only swore by that vine-shoot. In 
Parisian pronunciation, sarment might be confused with serment (oath). But 
the accused were not always so quick-witted, and witnesses reported the bad 
words that earned their condemnations. Some contested the accuracy of the 
swear words, as did the man who denied having said “curses by the bloody 
mother of God,” but agreed that he had simply said “by Saint Nicholas’ fire.” 
He was thus trying to avoid the accusation of serious blasphemy attached to 
calling the Virgin Mary “bloody” by owning up to a tamer oath. But how 
did he hope to convince anyone when the two expressions do not sound in 
the least alike?*? In 1339, a charcoal measurer hurled himself upon a valet and 
yelled at him: “By the bloody body of God, are you trying to cheat me?” He 
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was fined 40 sous and sentenced to eight days in prison on a diet of bread 
and water.“ 

A wound to a neighbor's reputation was highly damaging, and the victim 
could claim reparation. Texts reporting these injuries show that words often 
passed into blows, and often whole families and neighbors who happened to 
be present were implicated in the ensuing brawl. Such an affair was resolved 
in 1338 by a fine imposed on two men guilty of beating another and attempt- 
ing to carry off his wife. In the heat of the struggle, they had assaulted one 
another with bread sitting in a neighboring baker’s window and called the 
baker’s wife a “bloody whore and procuress.” The woman so insulted ob- 
tained public restitution of her honor, which had been fouled by this public 
affront.** Wronged parties could also reestablish their good reputation in 
another manner, by collecting favorable testimonies, sworn to before a no- 
tary. This was the route taken by a couple victimized by calumnies in 1486, 
a fortuitous example that could not have been exceptional.“ 

Gestures could also wound honor and compromise a reputation. But few 
texts describe the outrageous gesture, and when it is named the gravity of the 
offense is no longer entirely perceptible to us. Gestures toward a woman 
could be made with injurious intention or interpreted as such. Touching a 
young girl’s hat, the great hood that completed her street outfit, was taken as 
a serious attack on her person, tantamount to rape. The victim’s companions 
sought reparation at court or otherwise. Similarly, to undo a woman’s belt or 
touch her hair gravely compromised her honor. Again, when a stranger put 
his hand on a child’s hair without being authorized to do so, the family 
judged the gesture as aggression.“ 

Peaceful and amicable gestures, sweet words, barely leave any traces in 
the documentation, but we should seek out this type of ordinary comport- 
ment so as to balance the picture. Altogether most Parisians at the end of the 
Middle Ages reveal themselves to us only very partially in the course of their 
day-to-day lives, some traces appear, by a chance of documentation which is 
essentially indifferent to them. It behooves us, therefore, to pursue the patient 
quest for any information that may have been dispersed along the margins as 
we turn to a more traditional but always worthwhile approach to the history 
of a city, exploring the economic and social conditions of its inhabitants. 

Their standard of living, artisanal and mercantile activities, and range of 
professions and offices weave a net of relationships and subordinations that 
fixed the rules of life and the possibilities for social ascent. Paris, even at its 
most commonplace, was, the capital’s panegyrists said, a world unto itself. 
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Paris was also the seat of multiple powers: superior in the m : 
important and diversified in the case of royal servants and tio 
but broad in the case of seigneurs and religious communities ct ies 
to the church’s point of view, the inquiry enters into apes: inally, Moving 
world that is the capital. In three glances, we will mix these ieee this 
daily reality and analyze each of them separately for greater ae in their 
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PART TWO 


A Kaleidoscope of Hierarchies 


ie 


s LONG AS the Middle Ages lasted, the mixture of social classes, trades, 
and levels of wealth prevailed over the tendency of the learned class or 
the bureaucratic nobility to impose social segregation. The city kept the hum- 
ble and the powerful, the poor and the comfortable, at close quarters. Certain 
moralists or preachers feared that this resulted in the erasure of differences, 
forgetfulness of prerogatives. Quite the contrary, privilege and rank defined 
themselves against differences. They were jealously protected, externalized, 
and deliberately complicated. Medieval Parisian society was classified and 
ordered through a bewildering variety of degrees and nuances. It is hard for 
moderns to get a firm grasp of these social subtleties but their importance at 
the time cannot be overestimated. 

Every Parisian was part of a community built around life and work in 
the city, but this community was not an ensemble of equals. First, the evi- 
dence reveals distinctions based on levels of wealth. It is our task to determine 
and analyze how these differences of fortune were introduced into the condi- 
tions of daily life. Second, there was a distribution of political power dele- 
gated by the king that ranked the men who rendered his justice, paid his 
expenses, and served him with fidelity and devotion for the good of the 
commonwealth and for his own interest. Then, finally, there were separate 
ranks of prestige and power among men who participated in the life of the 
Church. No one could win salvation without their mediation. The Church 
was present on every level of society and at every important moment in an 
individual’s life. 

Many ties were formed to bind individuals to their groups. Relationships 
within groups were hierarchical. Providence had determined that every per- 
son here below had a place, a role to play in the great drama of the world. It 
was considered “natural” that there should be great and small, even if all 
people were but poor sinners in the eyes of God. Every organization was thus 
conceived as consisting of inferiors and superiors, those who commanded 
and those who obeyed. No one could choose a rank on the ladder of power 
or dignity; everyone had to bear the constraints of hierarchy. Medieval people 
imagined their entire society as a hierarchy of three orders, unequal in dignity 
but interdependent. Each was destined to fulfill a function. At the summit 
stood those who pray (the Church), then those who fight (the nobility), both 


supported from below by those who work (peasants in the imaginary, but in 
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fact this place was filled by the rich bourgeoisie who could intervene in politi- 


cal debate).' 
So much for the ideological scheme. On the evidence, the model was 


not mechanically applied. The complexity of social ties clearly resisted too 
simple an ordering. However, this unegalitarian ideology did profoundly im- 
pregnate every medieval social group and Parisian society was no exception. 
Though felt at every level, the resulting weight was less crushing to the rich, 
the lords of the land and the church, than to the overburdened poor, the 
weak and the small forced to remain at the base of the hierarchies imposed 
upon them. They occasionally resisted, but more often they may actually 
have found comfort in the existing hierarchy. Interdependence among the 
three orders was a popular theme for sermons or learned reflections. In the 
course of life, it was only rarely mentioned aloud. 

These three distinctions in Parisian society will permit us to differentiate 
the life styles of the capital’s inhabitants. How did the spiritual and temporal 
worlds complement one another? How did they disagree and how did they 
agree? Ideology, wealth, and power, both political and religious, imposed a 
palpable weight on the daily lives of Parisians in the Middle Ages. 


; 


FOUR 


The World of Money: Haves and Have Nots 


THE HEART OF the moneyed world was on the Right Bank, which the earli- 
est maps of Paris simply call the Cité. It was the quarter of merchants and 
financiers who had established themselves in Paris, both because of the strong 
economic activity the metropolis, with its appetite for consumption, gener- 
ated, and because the funds gathered by the instruments of royal power col- 
lected in the capital. Political functions produced a financial dynamism 
which, though not directly linked to the mercantile or manufacturing energy 
of Paris, was equally alluring. This world of money, so often denounced as 
corrupting, remained both fragile and dangerous for those who invested in it 
and made fortunes there. 

At the same time, Paris, like every big city, also drew in the very poor, 
those who had nothing except what they could scrape together from begging 
or from the institutional charity of monasteries and hospitals. At the end of 
our period, Paris became fearful of these masses, whose concentration in the 
city was something of a scandal in the face of its display of wealth. Measures 
were taken to contain and enclose this population of paupers. 

We will start by considering those who handled money as property hold- 
ers or wage earners, recognizing that it is not easy to discern the exact state 
of the fortunes and patrimonies of the well endowed or the power they de- 
rived from their money. Later on, the destitute and the needy will act as 
counterpoint in our analysis. 

In a capital as important as Paris, we must start by considering the 
movable wealth of the Church. The diocese, the Cathedral chapter, old mon- 
asteries like Sainte-Geneviéve, Saint-Germain-des-Prés, Saint-Martin-des- 
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Champs—to cite only the most important—were great landed seigneurs do- 
minating much of the city’s territory. They were also wealthy corporate enti- 
ties whose abundant and regular cash revenues gave them considerable 
disposable wealth. These establishments lent money to the king and ulu- 
mately succeeded the Templars in the wider role of bankers. Even a humbler 
clientele viewed ecclesiastical officials as more honest and trustworthy than 
secular money lenders. The inventory of the deceased sculptor Hennequin de 
Liége supplies an example which is surely representative.’ This renowned 
artist, purveyor to princes, never kept large sums of money about him but 
deposited his cash in sealed sacks in the Sainte-Chapelle under the treasurer's 
guardianship. 

At the same time, preachers and moralists decried the corrupting role of 
money and deplored that it held so large a place in the lives of Christians. 
These diatribes enjoyed easy success in sermons but inconveniently burdened 
merchants and financiers with a permanent suspicion that their activities were 
sinful. To be sure, from the thirteenth century on, Parisian canonists at the 
University defined a moral and just usage for money and credit. But suspi- 
cions continued to arise and accusations quickly multiplied every time some- 
one was put on trial over the management of money or public funds. These 
contradictions, however, did not impede the rise of the bourgeoisie, a group 
that has certainly been exhaustively studied but is still far from entirely 


known to us. 


The Parisian Great Bourgeoisie 


The fortunes of wealthy Parisian bourgeois were generally built up over two 
or three generations. They were drapers, furriers, haberdashers, moneychang- 
ers, importers and exporters of textiles and luxury goods. They often ex- 
panded as businessmen, sometimes speculating in things like wood (notably 
for construction) or horses for a royal and princely clientele. They often 
owned real estate, reaping regular revenues from leases and rents. Marriage 
or cooptation integrated many of them into the milieu of the wealthy officials 
who ruled the city, or they entered the king’s service as financial officers or 
took on judicial charges. Beyond their Parisian possessions, they often owned 
rural properties, bought seigneuries, and had country residences near the city 
where they went to relax and profit from the countryside. 

Archaeological excavations linked to the renovation of the Louvre have 
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uncovered parts of one of these residences, a fine manor dating from the first 
half of the fourteenth century, destroyed in 1356 when it was incorporated 
into the defenses of Paris. This manor belonged to Pierre des Essarts, who 
died in 1348, and was part of the inheritance passed to Pierre de Lorris.? Pierre 
des Essarts was an important notable of the capital. The des Essarts family 
came from the bourgeoisie of Rouen and was completely integrated into Paris 
by the thirteenth century. Finance minister of the king’s household before 
1327, Pierre is a good representative of the finance and business milieu from 
which the monarchy drew many valued counselors. This explains his enno- 
blement in 1320, followed by that of his wife Jeanne de Pacy. Like many 
other great personages, at least until the end of the fourteenth century, he 
amassed honors and privileges in two classes: bourgeois of Paris and enno- 
bled. 

Even as they moved into the nobility, these great notables did not give 
up the wealthy bourgeois milieu or the world of financial affairs. Pierre des 
Essarts was a member of the vestry of the church of Saint-Jacques-de-la- 
Boucherie, and a of the confrérie of Saint-Jacques-aux-Pélerins, two indices of 
firm integration into the elite of the Parisian bourgeoisie.* But his property 
was taken into the king’s hands when he was put on trial, and at his death 
his estate was still burdened with a heavy fine and liabilities for 50,000 livres. 
One of his daughters had married Etienne Marcel, and another Pierre de 
Lorris. Etienne Marcel refused the succession for fear of being saddled with 
the debt. Pierre de Lorris gambled that the king would do justice to his 
deceased counselor and restore his goods to his family and therefore accepted 
the succession. He was right and recovered the fortune. Etienne Marcel surely 
resented this, and when he became the military commander for Paris he 
must have sacrificed his kinsman’s beautiful country residence to the capital’s 
defense requirements with a certain degree of pleasure. And it was a real 
sacrifice given the size, quality, and luxury of that manor. 

The excavations uncovered construction occupying 350 square meters in 
a total area of 1,000 square meters with three ranks of battlements surround- 
ing a court opening toward the Seine. The remains of the buildings with 
remnants of internal mural paintings and assorted objects (coins, ceramics, 
and glass) now brought to light constitute an exceptional find because Paris 
no longer has any buildings dating from that period and our knowledge of 
Parisian civic architecture is scanty. Texts tell us pitifully little about the 
beautiful domiciles that once existed within or outside the walls. 

The success of a bourgeois lineage depended on diverse forms of enrich- 
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ment, mercantile and industrial profits among others. Collective success 
crowned the combined achievements of individual family members, but indi- 
vidual successes did not necessarily establish a great bourgeois family. Lasting 
success required luck, perseverance, and heirs capable of pursuing social as- 
cent. Anne Terroine was able to reconstitute the social passage of one Paris 
bourgeois because of the exceptional preservation of the bourgeois’s “cartu- 
lary,” a register in which he inscribed all his deeds of sale, property transac- 
tions, and other personal archives.* In the second half of the thirteenth 
century, Geoffroy de Saint-Laurent started a business and gathered landed 
property in and outside the city. He created relationships with both his in- 
laws—for he married up from his family of origin- -and others, thanks to his 
special talents. He was known for his capacity to resolve quarrels amicably, 
and his services were appreciated by great ecclesiastical seigneurs. Thus he 
had assembled a sturdy base for the social rise of his family, but his sons 
could not or would not pursue the ascent he had set in motion. 

There were not very many of these great Parisian families. They formed 
a circle that grew by coopting newcomers through marriage, often, no doubt, 
bourgeois and merchants from other cities. Their superiority was affirmed by 
wealth, which enabled them to enter the world of political power as échevins 
(city councillors). These were people intimately involved in the affairs of 
the realm, consulted by kings by virtue of their administrative and financial 
competence. From Philip Augustus on, a wise king never neglected the advice 
of these sensible and prudent men, as repeatedly proclaimed in the preambles 
to royal ordinances. The Barbettes, Piez d’Oies, Genciens, and other notable 
Parisian families filled the échevinage and had relatives at the Chatelet or in 
the Parlement. This relationship distinguishes these great bourgeois from 
other urban patriciates. On the one hand, they could easily build fine careers 
outside business because they were close to the centers of power in Paris. But 
at the same time they were forced to assume risks that might end in disgrace. 
Even a transitory setback, like that which struck the des Essarts family, might 
menace the entire lineage. As the family of Etienne Marcel found out, politi- 
cal engagements could transform relatives into rebels. The financial needs of 
the prince could ruin the imprudent or arrivistes who were too impatient.* 

These great families owned houses in the city mentioned in fiscal docu- 
ments like the books of the taille. By the end of the thirteenth or beginning 
of the fourteenth century, their lineages were established in the Cité where 
they occupied houses on the Right Bank vacated by Jews expelled in 182, in 
the parish of Saint-Germain-l’Auxerrois, near les Halles or the Place de 
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Gréve. Abutting the front of the family’s mansion, or just to the side, fiscal 
lists indicate “hearths” assigned to sons and sons-in-law, or brothers allowing 
a particular family to dominate part of a street. 

From the present state of research, it appears clear that the bourgeois 
elite were not much preoccupied with architecture before the middle of the 
fourteenth century. The bourgeois mansion was simply formed from two or 
three ordinary houses joined together. The ground floor was devoted to eco- 
nomic activity, generally commerce and storage. The higher floors, two or 
three at most, were reserved for the family’s residence, doubtless with a room 
or two where the master of the house kept his papers and money and some- 
times received visitors. A deed of sale from the end of the fourteenth century 
described one of these residences in a little more detail.” It was for two houses, 
probably rather large since the deed mentioned rents, that is, portions that 
could be rented out and doubtless quite fine, with gutters, conduits for flush- 
ing out dirty water, and latrines. These houses, situated in the merchant heart 
of the city, appeared to have no free space other than the passage since no 
garden or well is mentioned. 

A household was made up of a dozen persons living under the same roof, 
including relatives and domestic servants. But its embrace extended further. 
Workmen and servants less integral to this private sphere extended its reach 
and, still further abroad, clients, employees, and artisans working for the head 
of the lineage constituted its extreme limits. The importance of the head of 
the family’s domicile gives only an incomplete idea of his concrete social 
influence. But the relative modesty of the construction certainly translates 
into a disinterest in ostentatious buildings, which were costly and not very 
useful. The Barbettes or Bourdons did not invest their wealth or their rank 
in luxury edifices. 

It seems that the great bourgeoisie of the early fifteenth century no longer 
had the same tastes as earlier families, or else their need for social representa- 
tion had changed. The line of conduct for rich bourgeois in the matter of fine 
buildings had evolved. To read Guillebert de Metz, the change was already 
noticeable at the end of the fourteenth century. This author left a description 
of the capital with particular attention to buildings that captured his admira- 
tion, including beautiful mansions belonging to this rich Parisian elite.§ This 
is precious testimony. Guillebert left a lengthy account of the royal palace of 
the Cité and various beautiful churches, but limited himself to a mere men- 
tion of the princely hétels.? When he came to the handsome houses of the 
great bourgeois, he became more precise and, most important, gave us entry 
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to one of these fine domiciles, situated on rue des Prouvaires, that of Master 
Jacques Ducy (or Duchie or Douchi) who filled the office of clerk at the 
Chambre des Comptes.'° 

Built on the site of three houses still listed in a censier of the bishopric of 
Paris in 1399, the mansion must have been very new in the first years of the 
fifteenth century, and quite an object of admiration as it represented the best 
to be had in that period. We may ask ourselves whether Guillebert did not 
imagine this fine hétel or exaggerate or embellish his description. But what 
would be the use of doing so? In any case, he provides us with an image of 
what a fine bourgeois house was, or what he thought it should have been. 

An impressive sculpted portal gave entry into the great court, where 
peacocks and other birds were kept.'' Then the description introduces us 
into the salons, the grand reception rooms. The first was decorated with 
paintings, and doubtless devices or pleasant sayings hung on the walls. An- 
other was full of musical instruments, which it seems Jacques Ducy could 
play.'? A third room held games of chess, backgammon, and draughts. These 
three rooms summarize the secular culture of a great notable, images and 
texts, music, and intellectual games. His books were shelved in the chapel, 
which served as a library, reminding us that all literate culture was then 
religious. These great heavy volumes, provided with clasps and solid covers 
in wood, ivory, or metal more or less richly decorated, were placed on mobile 
lecterns that the reader could put beside his seat when he wanted to read. 
The room called a “study” was presented next: it contained precious stones 
and spices, with sweet aromas as Guillebert elaborates. Jewels and spices ably 
represented mercantile wealth.'> The other rooms, called chambers, were de- 
picted with beds whose hangings were fringed with gold, tables set up on 
trestles, and fine carpets. 

Guillebert de Metz waxed even more eloquent when he came to the 
room where Jacques Ducy kept his arms.'* A whole panoply of offensive and 
defensive arms, war and parade materiel, powerfully insists on the capacity of 
the master of the house to participate in the defense of the city. This impres- 
sive war equipment was reinforced by a peculiarity of the house. One of the 
windows giving on the street was provided with a sort of cage, made of iron 
plates, that permitted people in the house to watch the exterior by thrusting 
a head out to see, or to speak without fear of an assailant’s darts or blows. 

The end of the description returns to more peaceful and pleasant occup? 
tions.'* The top of the mansion must have been several stories high, since 
this room was judged difficult to serve by the stairs and a system of pulleys 
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was used to hoist—“aveler” as the text says—food and drink.'® The floor was 
occupied by a great gallery with windows open to the horizon on all four 
sides. Thus one might enjoy the urban panorama and feast while contemplat- 
ing the countryside. The city could be admired from the top of the house, 
and in the city the house itself could be admired for its pinnacles and roof 
adorned with beautiful gilded statues. The servants of this cultivated man, an 
artist richly endowed with good taste, did not embarrass him: they were 
comely, polite, and altogether amiable. Guillebert returned to the fine house, 
stating that a carpenter was employed full time in maintaining its fabric.’ 
After this emblematic description of the wealth and culture of the great bour- 
geois servants of the king, he ends his piece by indicating that there were 
many other comparable examples of mansions belonging to these rich and 
powerful personages whom he dubbed “petty kinglets of grandeur.” 

This great bourgeoisie were so confident of their social influence in Paris 
that they did not feel the need to labor systematically at raising themselves 
into the nobility. At least in the thirteenth century and the first half of the 
fourteenth, they seldom sought ennoblement. Royal favor lifted wealthy per- 
sonages high enough so that they could consider themselves the equals of 
nobles who also served the sovereign. As a social group, Parisian notables had 
thus acquired a form of autonomy in the social hierarchy. They were not 
completely swamped in the wake of the nobility. 

But the society of orders instilled a powerful ideology that disparaged 
non-nobles, however wealthy. No one, not even the great Parisian bourgeois, 
could escape it. It led them into a life style emulating nobles, trimmed with 
all their virtues and prestige. Thus the bourgeois had a raft of sumptuous 
houses, indulged the same taste for luxury, used clothing and jewels to display 
their wealth. Their pleasures imitated those of nobles. They organized 
jousts.'* They shared the taste for courtly poetry and luxurious parties, partic- 
ularly feasts for the family and the neighborhood, a habit of ostentatious 
spending that hugely profited their caterers. These powerful personages often 
had a greater taste for knowledge and literature than most nobles, which the 
description of Jacques Ducy’s mansion suggests. They incorporated the ca- 
reers opened up by the great universities into their familial strategies to main- 
tain and expand their houses better and more quickly. 

The final remark of Guillebert’s text suggests that an evolution was in 
progress at the end of the Middle Ages that pushed the bourgeoisie to inte- 
grate with the nobility. At the dawn of modern times, more than one type of 
nobility had developed a profile. The distinction between the nobility of the 
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sword and that of the robe expressed an ideological adaptation of the three 
orders to society's mutations. The great bourgeois Parisian families had con- 
figured a place of their own in the hierarchy. Nevertheless, they increasingly 
bought lands and seigneuries. They aspired to titles. They were ambitious for 
ennoblement. More and more commonly in Paris, success led to offices and 
careers linked to the exercise of political power, diverting the great bourgeoi- 
sie from industrial enterprise or international commerce. 


International Financiers and Royal Financial Agents 


Paris welcomed foreigners who came for relatively short sojourns to transact 
business and transfer money into the capital. Italians, particularly from Lucca 
and Siena, who came to place their expertise at the king’s service had a high 
profile in the fourteenth century.'? These Italians, financiers, bankers, factors 
for great commercial companies, depended on the Italians who lived in Paris, 
whom the books of the taille called Lombards. Along with the Jews, who 
were also singled out in fiscal documents, they embodied the role of interna- 
tional money and commerce in the capital’s society. This active and stimulat- 
ing presence was maintained in Paris at least until the end of the fourteenth 
century. With the decline of the fairs of Champagne and the exchanges that 
had taken place at those great gatherings, Paris came to act as a hub between 
Italy and the Flemings and English. The royal court where some of the nobil- 
ity and high clergy of Paris regularly sojourned stimulated the luxury market 
and drew the great merchants. These foreigners, most of the time, did not 
integrate into the great Parisian bourgeoisie but formed many ties with that 
elite while serving the same kings and princes. 

Digne Responde is a good example of these merchant financiers at the 
court toward the end of the fourteenth and early fifteenth century.’ Digne 
was born in Lucca around 1350. He engaged in international dealings and 
had three commercial houses—one at Montpellier, which dealt with matt- 
time trade, the second at Bruges, a center of international exchange, and the 
third in Paris near the royal and princely clientele. He bought and sold high 
priced textiles (silk and other fabrics) and precious metals, and it was under- 
stood that he engaged in money changing and banking. His fortune allowed 
him to lend to great princes like the Duke of Burgundy, to whom he was 4 
counselor and master of the household.?! He also entered into a relationship 
with the court of France and in Paris frequented the royal hétel of Saint-Pol. 
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Charles VI accorded him a letter of naturalization and conferred the title of 
bourgeois of Paris upon him.” Digne was the eldest of the Responde (or 
Raponde) family. He was implicated nearly from the beginning in the civil 
war in Paris, accused (say the chroniclers) of financing the assassination of 
Louis d’Orléans in 1407 and even participating in person. Without doubt, he 
was a “Burgundian,” and he ended his life at Bruges (in 1414 or 1415). How- 
ever, his family remained in Paris at the court, whose favor and clientele he 
retained. 

Not every moment was equally favorable to these financial relationships. 
There was a complete rupture in the first half of the fifteenth century, corre- 
sponding to the turmoil of the wars, the general crisis, and the urban crisis 
in particular. Paris remained disconnected from all the great economic and 
financial circuits for some decades. On the whole, however, periods of intense 
involvement tended to sweep away those of relative isolation. They brought 
the capital and all its inhabitants into contact with other cultures, languages, 
and life styles and that cosmopolitanism formed the Parisian spirit. 

Archaeology has given us evidence of some currents of exchange in the 
form of vessels and ceramics, jewels and glasswork. Such cultural exchanges 
as manners and tastes in eating and living in general are important but barely 
recoverable in documents. Exchanges of devotions have left written traces. 
One vivid example is the development of the cult of the “voult of Lucca.” 
The “voult” is a miraculous Byzantine image of the crucified Christ that had 
been brought to Lucca. Luccans introduced its cult to the West, founding 
chapels with revenues for the chaplains who served it. It appeared in 1343 in 
Paris when merchants from that city founded a richly endowed chapel in the 
church of the Holy Sepulcher, rue Saint-Denis. The cult of the Three Kings 
was similarly associated with the Germanic world and designated in docu- 
ments as the “Three Kings of Cologne.” 

The principal medium of exchange, of course, is money, and places to 
keep it in its metal form were very important. The Temple with its strong 
donjon or the great tower of the Louvre punctuated the landscape. There the 
royal money was kept. The Temple was haunted by the ghosts of the Temp- 
lars whose role as royal bankers has been thought to have led to the charges 
that ultimately condemned many of them to the stake, particularly the Grand 
Master, Jacques de Molay, who was burned in Paris in 1314. So it reminded 
everyone how dangerous it could be to handle royal money and public f- 
nances. Enguerrand de Marigny, who had amassed a fine fortune as guardian 
of the Treasury, came to an end on the gibbet at Montfaucon.”’ Trials di- 
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ected against great financiers, whether they ended in public executions as for 
that of Eneuerrand in 1515, or in flight as for Jacques Coeur in 1454, reveal 
the complexity of these affairs. They tended to become mixed with political 
seraggies, like the case of Montaigu, counselor of Charles V and Charles VI, 
who was hared by the Duke of Burgundy, arrested, and decapitated at Les 
Halles in 1404. Political hatred was reinforced by personal interests in the 
case of the ereat moneyman Jacques Coeur. Among his accusers were great 
moblemen to whom he had lent money and who avoided repayment when 
be was diseraced. 

This fragility of monetary fortunes can be explained by the fact that 
they were still exceptional. The luxury and power of these financiers were 
smcomprehensible to most Parisians. Public opinion found an easy outlet in 
spectacular condemnations that great princes and kings used to their own 
profit. The methods of men of high finance, the huge sums of money they 
handled, the relanonships between private and public monies, all these ques- 
tons sirained the mental universe of most of the capital’s bourgeois. Neither 
their experience nor their competence enabled them to separate true from 
false. Moreover the charges were weighted with accusations of sorcery and 
poison, as well as other suspicions of crime and even treason. 


The Simple Bourgeois 


Money management and play between currencies was not limited to a narrow 
elite of financiers and wealthy merchants. In so large a city, everyone had to 
be concerned with the circulation of money one way or another. And this 
cisculation was not simple. Three types of hard coinage were in use at the 
same time: gold coins for major purchases, although most Parisians seldom or 
never used it, silver coins, and, for very small sums, “black” coins containing 
practically no precious metal. Parisians normally moved from one to the 
others depending upon their business. 

These accounting gymnastics were made even more complicated by the 
ciraulation of multiple types of gold and silver pieces. Foreign money had to 
be entrusted to a changer because it could not be accepted directly. Even coms 
of the realm came in a variety of forms, and the official value of royal coins 
was never strictly respected. They were accepted or requested on the market 
according to the economic outlook, the availability of precious metals, and the 
hazards of the sovereign’s monetary policies. Historians are often embarrassed 
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by their inability to calculate prices and compare revenues, expenses, and costs. 
We are less competent than medieval Parisians at finding our bearings in the 
jungle of actual monies. The terrain seems more stable when it is a matter of 
account books, censiers, or other records of rents and revenues. 

Accounts, in effect, utilized an orderly system of livres, sous, and deniers 
according to which one livre equaled 20 sous and one sou equaled 12 deniers. 
In Paris this system was called parisis: livre parisis, sou parisis, and denier 
parisis, but it was progressively replaced by the tournois system: 4 livres parisis 
were worth 5 /ivres tournois. Rents, debts, and often invoices were drawn up 
in money of account. Contemporaries knew precisely how to convert a sum 
drawn up in livres, sous, and deniers into actual coins. 

These complications were common to the ordinary life of every Parisian 
who was paid for work or paid wages to others, who collected rents or paid a 
hire, who bought or sold finished products or dealt in raw materials. “Chefs 
d’hétel” had to manage the cash to pay running expenses. These problems 
concerned the huge mass of people living in the city whom we lump together 
for convenience as the “simple bourgeoisie.” 

We are speaking of masters of honorable trades, whom the list of craft 
banners organized by the ordinance of 1467 ranked in order of honor. They 
often owned country property and collected some rents in their quarters, but 
mainly earned their living from their work as artisans or merchants. We find 
them classed in fiscal sources as having modest resources, but they were the 
life blood of the capital. Their prosperity and optimism drove the urban dyna- 
mism. They were the ones who invested in ordinary construction, animated 
local commerce, and furnished work to valets and journeymen. Few direct and 
complete testimonies supply us with examples. Documents of this type sur- 
vived only when they were needed for a trial or by some happy chance. 

This is how we have papers dating from the fifteenth century from a 
clothier living on the Left Bank named Colin de Lormoye.”* His accounts 
stretched over twenty years, from 1423 to 1444, a dark period for Parisians 
when it was necessary to give credit but prudent to keep unimpeachable 
written records. Colin made doublets, greatcoats, and hoods. He had to pay 
for the fabric and even more for the trimmings: furs, padding, buttons, and 
other additions. The accounts show that he noted his major expenses, notably 
the rent on his house, and listed his revenues, the returns, often in arrears, 
that came from his work. Thus we can see that he often dressed several 
members of the same family. For example, a choirmaster of Arras paid for a 
doublet for himself plus a greatcoat for one of his nephews. He also had a 
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hood mended and a robe made for another nephew. All these orders had 
been settled for “2 dorderez of gold for the sum of 40 sous parisis.”?” Colin’s 
clientele proved to be socially diverse. It included important notables like 
Jean Sanguin, bastard son of Guillaume Sanguin, legitimated in 1401 as his 
sole male heir, ennobled in 1414, dead in 1468. He had eight children, five 
boys and three girls, of whom three were named in the accounts for garments 
altered or made by Colin de Lormoye. The clothier also dressed masters from 
the University, students or artisans who did not always pay their bills 
promptly but promised to do so at a fixed date in writing before witnesses. 

The world of these solid artisans functioned like that of the urban elites, 
Following the example of the noble lineages and the great families of rich 
notables, the middling bourgeoisie wove ties of familial alliances by marriage 
between people of the same or related trades. Work relationships, neighbor- 
hood ties, contacts in the bosom of the parish or the confraternity encouraged 
and promoted mutual aid and assistance. A family seeking to succeed socially 
deployed its members and allies equally among possible activities: the work- 
shop or salesroom certainly, but also secular or religious offices. They knew 
the value of having, among their relatives and friends, a curé or a canon who 
might help place a son where he could pursue a course of study, or a procurer 
who knew the ropes at the Chatelet or the Parlement and would support the 
candidacy of a nephew or son-in-law to office. 

All these complex relations were carefully cultivated with an eye to social 
ascent, material rewards, and prestige. The steps of this ladder show them- 
selves in the vestry of the parish church where these bourgeois were church 
wardens, or in supplementary municipal responsibilities, posts such as crier, 
sergent, or dizainier, which they could occupy at the same time as they carried 
on their craft. Not all these strategies succeeded. Many families who had 
maintained a modest level of comfort foundered in the crisis of the early 
fifteenth century. The ruin of the shopkeepers and artisans brought the city 
down in its wake. Preambles to royal ordinances say so with sorrow. Ruined 
and impoverished, ordinary people were reduced to swelling the ranks of the 
poor, whom the fiscal sources called the “menus” or “nihil habentes,” mean- 
ing “have-nots.” 


From Comfort to Survival: The Poor and the I mpoverished 


Daily life for the Parisian poor was uncertain. Every day was a struggle to 
find enough to eat and to keep a roof over their heads. So long as the big city 
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prospered, it remained possible to piece together enough work to earn some 
food. Often, unskilled workers or ruined artisans gathered in the mornings 
on the Place de Greve, seeking to hire out their muscle for a specific task: 
hauling on a construction site, temporary help in some large job or transport, 
work for a day or a week. Texts speak repeatedly of the “gagne-deniers” busy 
about the petty commerce of the street, offering small services or hawking bits 
of food or everyday objects. Occasionally they would help out a bourgeois or 
a servant from a comfortable house in return for a few bits of black money.” 

The ranks of the impoverished were filled by the great army of domestics, 
who lived by their work as long as they kept their places. These valets and 
servants had no security for the morrow if they failed to please or argued 
with the master or his steward. It was not always easy to find a new place 
quickly. Competition was brutal in tight economic conditions, and Paris 
always drew the poor and homeless who went there seeking work. 

When these folk became needy, they had no recourse but to beg for 
charity. To survive by seeking bread in the streets was an art in itself. Every 
quarter had its poor, often established at the church door, sometimes clients 
of the distributions made by monasteries. The world of the professional beg- 
gar was organized to learn, for example, when a funeral was to take place at 
which bread or bits of money might be distributed to the poor. The distribu- 
tors, on their side, could recognize those who came more than once seeking 
alms for the sake of the deceased.*® Distributions were also traditional at 
weddings and baptisms. Religious communities customarily gave gifts of food 
or money to prisoners, invalids, or the indigent on fixed dates, usually the 
feast of their patron. Some people had an official right to beg—such as the 
blind lodged at the Quinze-Vingt (a hospital for blind men) or religious like 
the Franciscans who had chosen to beg, transforming what was cruel necessity 
for some into a form of piety. They customarily shared their takings with the 
genuine poor. 

Begging coupled with charity might thus be considered one of the en- 
tirely regular routes for the circulation of money and goods.*! There was also 
an exchange between material and spiritual goods: those who gave money for 
charity received in return the efficacious prayers of the poor who suffered 
here below and accumulated merits in the Hereafter. Indeed, this exchange 
sometimes took on ostentatious forms. The family that could flaunt the post 
mortem charity of one of its members in more than one church accrued 
prestige here below. This sometimes compensated for their discontent with 
the excessive generosity of the deceased. A fine example is furnished by the 
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1411 testament of Denis de Mauroy, the king’s procurer general to the Parle- 
ment. Denis minutely organized various distributions against the day of his 
funeral. Notably, he reserved a sum for alms to the indigent, 16 livres to be 
divided as one denier per person, distributed at various begging stations over 
a period of eight days. From this, Bronislaw Geremek could draw a map of 
the centers of charitable distribution in Paris. 

However, at the end of the Middle Ages, begging and public poverty 
were becoming suspect. The Parisian bourgeois could not suppress indigence, 
so they took measures to marginalize the indigent.** To listen to municipal 
authorities such as the governors of Paris, the city sheltered far too many men 
and women who slid from intermittent paid labor into begging, from idleness 
to delinquency. The malaise no doubt developed well in advance of the Great 
Plague of 1348. In some ways, the installation of the Mendicant orders, who 
were lauded and showered with gifts of landed estates for their convents in 
Paris as in the other big cities of the West, had occluded the real scandal 
created by the ostentation of luxury and wealth in the face of extreme pov- 
erty. Apparently, responses such as organizing charity through hospitals and 
transforming begging into a religious deed, reintegrating the poor into the 
whole economy of salvation, had been sufficient to render the contrast be- 
tween rich and poor socially tolerable. 

The Great Plague changed the character of the problem. This may have 
been because it followed or accompanied a real economic depression, exacer- 
bated by the effects of the first great defeat of the Hundred Years War, which 
troubled Parisian society. But overall this demographic bloodletting resulted 
in a shortage of available labor. The great ordinance of John the Good of 
1350 certainly took effect in the capital, though the king’s authority over the 
whole kingdom may be questioned.* It aimed to réduce wages to the pre- 
plague level and levy sanctions against patrons and employers who attempted 
to pay more for work. The ordinance claimed that such interventionist mea- 
sures, among the first to leave written proof, were justified by the discovery 
that both men and women were refusing to work if their wages were not 
augmented, preferring to be idle, frequenting taverns where they gambled 
and drank. The ordinance denounced the perversion of power that let inferi- 
ors and little people thus take command, maintaining that such insubordina- 
tion was the source of all the sins that royal authority ought to correct most 
harshly, 

The end of the Middle Ages was a time when social fear, mistrust of the 
poor, and rejection of strangers became stronger and stronger in the city. 
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Fear of vagabonds, that is, those “without hearth or home,” “living no- 
where,” swelled through the fifteenth century. The homeless were hastily pre- 
judged because they had nothing to lose and therefore were thought to be 
ready for any violence. And they were very numerous. The urban crisis in 
Paris and the great sorrows of the realm had forced the impoverished, vaga- 
bonds, and thieves out on the road to survive. It was all the more dangerous 
there with the wars generating legitimated violence. Between 1420 and 1430, 
even enclosed in its walls, Paris experienced civil and foreign war that ruined 
its countryside, dried up the currents of exchange, and reduced its provision- 
ing. Once peace was restored, the urban economy revived but social fear 
remained. In ordinary life, it produced demands for reinforcement of the 
moral order, for social control of groups considered dangerous by systematic 
measures of surveillance, distancing, and enclosure. Parisians were afraid of 
the poor, of students and, one might even say, of women. 

One cannot underestimate the weight of the hierarchy founded on 
wealth, particularly monetary wealth. This new order was sometimes de- 
nounced by Christian moralists, but at the same time it was recognized as 
the base of modern social organization, intimately bound to the city and its 
activities. Relationship to money—whether in the production of wealth, in 
its distribution, or even in correcting the inequities engendered by the new 
order—defined the possibilities of economic, ideological, political, and social 
modernity in Paris. 
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The World of Political Power 


THE POLITICAL AND administrative heart of the realm, Paris was permanent 
home to a wide variety of “men of the robe” —magistrates, administrators, 
judges, titulary officials. The great sovereign courts attracted a population of 
clerks and petty officials to the city. To these we must add “domestics,” 
servants and familiars who performed more or less honorific functions in the 
king’s household and the households of the royal family and the princes. The 
government of the city, on its side, gave work and a lifestyle to its own 
personnel. In addition to those jobs and responsibilities relating to the royal 
government, there were agents serving in the “private sector,” the great Pari- 
sian seigneuries that employed their own clerks, procurators, and officers. All 
in all, an imposing element of the Parisian population was made up of politi- 
cal functionaries—bureaucrats entrusted with judicial, financial, and other 
administrative responsibilities. They had their own ways and places of living. 
Service to the king, the great princes, or the Church offered alternative careers 
to those available in commerce or artisanal production. 

This sector existed in many cities, but the actual presence of the sover- 
eign at court reinforced its importance in Paris until 1418. In that year, the 
Burgundian insurrection forced Charles the Dauphin to leave Paris and insti- 
gated a royal absence that would last until the reign of Francis I. In our own 
day, it is difficult to assess what it meant to Parisians as a group to be able to 
see the king and his family in the flesh. It must have conferred on them a 
sense of superiority in their own eyes and those of provincials. The other side 
of the coin was that the king’s person and that of his immediate representa- 
tive, the provost of Paris, were constant tangible reminders to Parisians of 
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their subordination. Paris as a city had no charter of liberty and no true 


municipal autonomy. 


Paris, Seat of the King and His Court 


The sovereign’s permanent presence in Paris, where he had his official resi- 
dence, meant that those who came to serve him must also settle there. The 
preambles of letters assigning fine residences, by gift or exchange, to princes 
of the blood stated this clearly. The king’s brothers, sons, uncles, and other 
relatives had to have a place to stay in the city commensurate with their high 
rank, meaning a fine mansion and a household establishment reflecting their 
royal connection. 

The Hotel de Bourbon beside the Louvre, the mansion of the dukes of 
Burgundy, and the “seat of Orléans” were counted among the most sumptu- 
ous princely residences. None of them survive, but through images and some 
written documents we may get an idea of these fine Parisian structures.' Texts 
sometimes permit us a glimpse of the construction of one of these medieval 
palaces, the Hétel de Bourbon, for example, which had swallowed up about 
thirty ordinary houses..? 

Before completing an entirely new ensemble of buildings, the duke had 
used old walls in new arrangements and had rented some neighboring houses 
for the services of his household. Two inventories from the middle of the 
fifteenth century give us precious, if incomplete, details about the mansion 
that had been built at the end of the fourteenth century. It was a vast ensem- 
ble. Outside of the many offices which occupied part of the space and the 
outbuildings (bakery, fruitery, armory), the mansion comprised salons and 
state rooms called chambres a parer or ornamental rooms, settings where the 
Duke of Bourbon could play out his public life. This beautiful building 
reserved some space for private use, chambers and suites for the duke, his 
family, his guests, and his friends. The princely residence had an oratory and 
a chapel. It was also fitted out with handsome galleries that facilitated move- 
ment around the interior. The whole stood out clearly on the skyline, its roof 
decorated with gilded lead sculpture, a feature recorded in contemporary 
paintings of churches or chateaus, What the texts cannot describe is the con- 
trast with the blue slate roofing, which artists such as the Limbourg brothers 
effected so beautifully in their illuminations.? 

The house was closed at night, and porters were charged with policing 
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comings and goings during the day. Management of supplies depended on 
the concierge, an important personage responsible for the furnishings when 
the building was not occupied. The two inventories we have were drawn up 
by concierges to this end. Charles VI, for his own benefit, authorized the 
duke to divert part of the water from the fountains feeding his own palace of 
the Louvre for his private baths. Other sources confirm that the king went 
“to play and frolic” in that princely hétel and it was known that, when the 
king could not receive them, petitioners took themselves there. Some tens of 
rooms, doubtless with courts and gardens, were home to hundreds of people. 
Such a house was comparable to royal palaces with their domestic armies 
commanded by the maitre d’hétel. Accounts for entertainment expenses for 
parties there give some idea of the luxury and comfort in Paris at the end of 
the Middle Ages. 

It was unquestionably very expensive to maintain this high rank, as the 
author of the chronicle of Duke Louis de Bourbon shows. His wealth was 
poured out unstintingly, the very sign of noble generosity. Part of it reverted 
to the Parisians who furnished the mansions. Artisans were drawn there to 
work, and they in turn made work for valets and other workmen. This squan- 
dering of wealth, then, was not unproductive. The power of this noble and 
princely model impressed the entire urban elite, inspiring the construction of 
fine, huge houses representing the rank and social ambitions of their owners. 
In particular, the close counselors of the king, the lofty notables associated 
with the exercise of royal power in Paris, sought to rival one another in splen- 
dor and luxury while “good people” vehemently reproached them for it. 

In addition to accommodating these permanent or at least frequent 
residents, the princes and court nobility, Paris had to be able to welcome 
transitory guests, the great ones of the world, whether from abroad or the 
provinces. A great féte or a public political event could wildly inflate the 
demand for lodging. At the beginning of our period, and even earlier, literary 
texts alluded to such accommodations. They mention tents raised in empty 
spaces near the ramparts or along the banks of the river to shelter those with 
no relatives or friends in the capital and who found no place in the hostelries.‘ 
To live among others for a time was an easy solution that even the greatest 
did not disdain. Kings set the example when they sometimes “descended” to 
a bourgeois home. To receive a great personage was an honor that reflected 
on the entire house and augmented the prestige of the welcoming host. Im- 
portant celebrations when a great number of guests had to be fed and well 
treated required abundant dinner service and silverware. Account books show 
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that even the greatest houses might borrow or rent on such occasions. Paris 
was a city capable of responding to the demands of a sudden influx of visitors, 
Its tradespeople knew how to offer all the services a rich and powerful clien- 


tele might want. 


In the King’s Service 


Paris retained an elite of political, administrative, and judicial personnel, 
competent and influential counselors who gravitated around the king and the 
court. The Parlement, the Chamber of Accounts, and other organs of royal 
government were mainly settled in Paris in the old royal palace on the Ile de 
la Cité, which was no longer occupied by the kings and their courts after 
Charles V. 

The Parlement of Paris was a body of councillors formally detached from 
the royal court by Saint Louis in the middle of the thirteenth century. It was 
primarily a judicial institution, presiding over major cases brought to the 
king’s judgment and registering new ordinances issued by the crown. Royal 
appointment of high noble and ecclesiastical personages established it as a 
court of peers for both estates. Gradually, during the later Middle Ages, it 
provided entry into the nobility for its members and they were enabled to 
purchase their offices as hereditary titles, thus transforming the body into the 
apex of the “nobility of the robe” so called to distinguish it from the older 
“nobility of the sword.” The world of the Parlement has been made known 
to us by the work of Francoise Autrand, who has closely followed the history 
of their families, their alliances, their successes and failures in the troubled 
century from 1345 to 1454. Two examples of parlementary lineages can repre- 
sent the double evolution of this small social group. The Bucy family soon 
found its way into the nobility of the sword while the Marles never left the 
milieu of high royal magistrates 

The Bucy lineage appeared in Parlement in the first half of the fourteenth 
century.’ First President in 1345, Simon was head of the family group. He 
came from a modest family of the Aisne region, but his father was already a 
royal clerk. Simon made a fine career. He began in 1326 as procurator to the 
Parlement and then distinguished himself in the years 1356-1358, a particu- 
larly agitated moment in Paris. The provost of merchants, Etienne Marcel, 
allied with other insurrectionary groups, attempted to allay the damages 
caused by taxation and the king’s captivity after the early defeats of the Hun- 
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dred Years War. The rebellion ended with Marcel’s defeat and the restoration 
of royal authority. Bucy was an influential member of the political group 
history has made famous under the term “legists,” officials who served the 
king and the state. He established relationships and alliances in the milieu of 
royal administration. He resigned the presidency in 1350 but continued to 
play a role during the following decade through his relatives, councillors to 
the Parlement like his brother-in-law Jean Taupin, a non-noble clerk, or 
Jean’s cousin Jean d’Arte, who was noble, or a little later, Raoul de Lory. 
These alliances tied him to families from north of the Ile-de-France. Simon’s 
daughter Perrenelle married Guillaume Morhier, who was a bailli, then a 
seneschal, and finally sat in the Parlement.® In that way, Simon benefited 
from the many alliances and relationships of his son-in-law. Two of his sons 
sat in the court, but the Bucy lineage did not take permanent root in the 
world of the Parlement. They were instead attracted to the noble milieu into 
which they became incorporated. Two of Simon’s three sons became clergy 
and the third integrated into the nobility of the sword by way of marriage 
alliances in the Beauce region.’ 

The Marle family, on the other hand, remained attached to the world of 
the Parlement and formed a durable lineage, one of those who founded the 
nobility of the robe in the sixteenth century. The family possessed several 
lands and seigneuries in the Aisne region, but their real fortune and success 
were rooted in the Parlement and the royal service. Henri de Marle was 
considered the ancestor “of prestige.” He was licensed in law (1373), advocate 
to the Parlement (1378), bailli of the bishop of Paris (1394), and then in 1403 
first president. This was an astonishing advancement if one considers that 
Henri was not, apparently, a councillor in this court, normally the career 
ladder for Parlement. He was a new man who attracted the king’s attention 
by his devotion and effectiveness, so that Charles VI rewarded him in 1403 
by ennobling him. The king dubbed Henri personally, a great honor, and for 
his “knighthood,” a new one, assigned him a pension of 500 /tvres. Henri de 
Marle had served the Duke of Berry, one of the powerful uncles of Charles 
VI, and several diplomatic missions to England were confided to him, all of 
which explain his promotion to president of the Parlement. Faithful to the 
king, he became chancellor of France, the highest officer of the Crown, in 
1413, just after the failure of the pro-Burgundian revolt of the Cabochiens. 
That is why, when another insurrection gave the Burgundians control of 
Paris, the king, and the royal power in 1418, Henri de Marle and his son Jean 
were among the victims massacred in this bloody uprising.* Some of the 
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family were able to flee and rejoin the dauphin. Thus, the in-laws and descen- 
dants of Henri de Marle found themselves again in the camp of the legitimate 
king Charles VII’s loyal subjects and gained benefits and favors from him. It 
would then have been possible for them to integrate into the nobility of the 
sword, but they were not tempted. They remained faithful to the milieu of 
the Parlement, where they continued to serve the king.? 

Little by little, the ties among these families who helped one another in 
all sorts of ways solidified to form a body conscious of its political role, its 
high place in the monarchical hierarchy, and its social eminence. Its member- 
ship incorporated representatives of the entire social spectrum, bourgeois 
mixed with clergy and nobles. This sovereign court of the Parlement was 
fully autonomous in the middle of the fourteenth century, and its councillors 
were woven into a network of complex alliances until the grave political crisis 
of the Hundred Years War. 

Schism in the heart of the high court was inevitable after 1418, with the 
division of the realm and the civil war. But at the same time, many of the 
great parlementary families guarded their interests by attaching themselves to 
both camps.'° In 1436, after Charles VII regained his capital, the Parlement 
of Paris found it easy enough to reorganize. Refugee counselors from Poitiers 
who had remained faithful to the legitimate king were reunited with those 
who had remained in Paris serving the Lancastrian king and supporting the 
Burgundians.'! This achievement clearly reveals the Parlement’s evolution as 
a great body of the state, which the court consciously fostered. It controlled 
the recruitment of members and gave the honor and interests of the group 
priority over those of any of the component subgroups. The body progressed 
from a network of allies sustaining one another, forming clienteles, and some- 
times maneuvering from the outside, into a caste of relatives installing one 
another in the bosom of that sovereign court where charges were passed to 
sons and sons-in-law. As the power and prestige of Parlement as a body 
increased, the particular interests of its members were swallowed up by an 
alliance of important lineages. Once it was clearly understood, this change in 
the imperatives that informed men and their careers did not prevent families 
from thrusting their own strategies of social ascent into the current. 

These high magistrates permanently represented royal sovereignty in the 
capital, particularly after 1418 when Paris no longer normally lodged the king 
and his court. They knew it, and they set out to mark their rank in the city. 
They built themselves fine mansions suitable to their state. Their weddings, 
the baptisms of their numerous children, their funerals were occasions © 
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express their social status and that of their relatives in corteges and receptions, 
distribution of alms, or expensive tombs. Francoise Autrand has shown that 
in the fourteenth century, ceremonies, notably funerals, were occasions to 
demonstrate to the whole neighborhood the force and power of the lineage 
gathered for the occasion. Let us hear one witness, preserved among others 
because it was incorporated into a trial. The Le Besgues, a family of parle- 
mentarians, claimed inheritance from a bourgeois of Paris and proved their 
incontestable relationship by the fact that they took the leading place in 
familial ceremonies. They said that the members of the Le Besgue family had 
always been “the first near relatives at weddings and baptisms” of the family 
of the deceased and the first to be dressed in mourning when there was a 
funeral.!? By the second half of the fifteenth century, private events, funerals 
in particular, would be used to exalt the power of the Parlement itself. The 
confréres, dressed in their magisterial costumes, would have acted as escort for 
their departed colleague. 

Other courts and organs of the central royal power evolved in the same 
manner, though Parlement’s determination to maintain the first place it had 
won in the hierarchy expressed itself against all contestants in these same 
ceremonies. Thus in 1364, the Parlement was mentioned as a body in the 
funeral procession for the obsequies of John the Good. Its place of honor was 
defined in the ritual of royal entries. The cortege that welcomed the sovereign 
was led by financial people, notably the Chambre des Comptes, then magis- 
trates of the Chatelet, then representatives of the City of Paris, and finally 
members of the Parlement, placed last because it was they who would wel- 
come and escort the king." 

Any study that classes and seeks to retrieve this complex hierarchy must 
remain forever imperfect. We must grant the masters of the University a place 
in the group of people who served the king and expressed his power. In the 
fourteenth century, they were incontestably ranked in this category and 
would have explained that it was their role to give the sovereigns counsel, 
information, and reflection. Jean Gerson wrote eloquent pages on this func- 
tion of the University of Paris, which his role in the Church and at the 
Council of Constance that had reunified the papacy could only reinforce. 
When they had become too engaged in political battles, however, the Univer- 
sity and its masters had to learn to obey before giving lessons or advice. On 
reflection, as a group, the learned masters hardly enjoyed more than symbolic 
political power and played no great role in the government of the realm."4 
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And the Nobility? 


Viewed as an order, the nobility of the sword played no role in the power 
structure of cities. But its members had to be near the king and therefore 
could not be absent from Parisian society. The princes of the blood— 
brothers, cousins, and other relatives of the reigning sovereigns—often re- 
sided in the capital and with them other nobles who made up part of their 
suite, which was necessarily numerous since it expressed their high rank. 
There were also great nobles among the high clergy who, though not pre- 
ferred to a Parisian benefice, might feel the need to sojourn in Paris near the 
court. The political role of Paris drew these nobles for more or less lengthy 
stays. 

The functions attributed to the nobility in the tri-partite ideology had 
their own impact. Military service required knights, barons, and captains of 
troops to gather in Paris. The wars of the end of the Middle Ages opened to 
them a large field of action and influence about which Parisians complained 
bitterly.'* Then there is the very direct form of power vested in the sword 
itself that nobles shared with other warriors and that the royal power had 
reorganized and taken under firm control at the end of the Middle Ages. The 
good bourgeois of Paris, like those of towns everywhere, knew how to profit 
from the war effort. “Sutlers and merchants following the troops,” they fur- 
nished victuals and equipment.'® 

Nobles served the king by holding administrative offices and government 
charges; some, we have seen, were members of the Parlement. When their 
landed fortunes in the provinces were reduced, they gained essential revenues 
and powers in the service of the royal state, with its perquisites and emolu- 
ments. Thus we would expect to find nobles spread throughout the Parisian 
population, settled and integrated. But insofar as they constituted an order, 
none of the principal roots of their power were sunk into the capital. They 
exercised a diffuse influence over all of society in Paris as in the rest of the 
kingdom. But it was particular to Paris that the role of nobles was hobbled 
by the patent fact, expressed in many ways, that the king’s sovereignty im- 
posed itself on everyone and that included the nobility of the sword, small 
and great.'” For the majority of Parisians, the superior power of the king, the 
church, or the great seigneurs, was vested above all in their contacts with 
mid-level or subaltern agents. 
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Agents of Power: Procurators, Sergents, Clerks, and Others 


All sorts of intermediary ranks attached themselves to the offices of first im- 
portance such as the sovereign courts, and their humbler responsibilities 
earned them some consideration and a modest supplementary income. The 
Buymont family furnishes an illustration. The Buymonts included ushers and 
a recording clerk to the Parlement in their ranks and thus, in a way, touched 
the sociopolitical milieu of that high court. In 1417 Guillaume and Jacques 
were included in a list of men who were missing from Paris and thus “sus- 
pected of being favorable or affected to the Duke of Burgundy.”'* At the 
same time, the family was closely connected with the world of artisans and 
craftspeople. The Buymonts were established on the Left Bank, where the 
family owned a large house on the rue Saint-Geneviéve, called “the butcher’s 
at the sign of the Golden Beard.” Some of its members must have lived there. 
Guillaume was regularly noted in the censiers of the abbey for payment of the 
cens and rents for the Golden Beard. We learn that he was head usher to the 
Parlement, that he married twice, first with Jeanne d’Auvergne and then with 
a woman named Perrette. His first wedding reveals an alliance with a family 
of butchers, the Auvergnes, who owned the Golden Beard.'? These contacts 
tied them to crafts people at a less elevated social level than that of the 
Parlement. 

Guillaume was also quartinier in 1421, that is, he was at the head of one 
of the capital’s military conscriptions. The Parisian population (the corps of 
crafts, the bourgeois, and the municipality) participated in the defense of the 
city and the realm. It paid aides and tailles, it guarded the enceinte walls, it 
equipped and furnished men at arms, archers, and arbalestriers.?° Guillaume 
assumed these defense charges and directed the quarter of Saint-Benoit. His 
name opened the list of taxpayers in 1421. He was still listed in 1438 for a 
contribution of 24 sous, but his name figures in the list of those who had not 
paid.?! Guillaume was named in the censiers of the abbey for several houses 
in the rue Saint-Geneviéve, and he seems to have paid the cens and rents at 
least until 1426. He was relieved until 1432 by a Jean d’Auvergne, no doubt a 
member of the family, but inscribed that year as among the defaulters.”? The 
Buymonts had still another house that Guillaume’s brother Jacques owned 
in the same street. 

The ties between the Buymonts and the Auvergnes were consolidated 
when Robinet (perhaps a son of Guillaume) was betrothed to Agnes d’Auver- 
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gne and in 1426 received part of his inheritance.” In 1446, as an adult hereaf- 
ter called Robert, he qualified as a squire and was officially married to Agnes, 
Their son Jean was confided to master Gieffroy le Normand, a professor who 
ran a boarding school which the sources call “the pedagogy.” Robert and 
Agnes ceded two houses to the master, the Ecu of Boulogne and the Two 
Lions, of which one had three main buildings and other edifices and the 
other two main buildings, both dilapidated (“old” says the source, “and in 
need of extensive repair”), against an annual rent of 8 livres and a charge for 
the master to “guard, nourish, govern, and feed“ their son Jean ”in his house- 
hold and pedagogy” at his own expense for two years “to learn properly in 
his house and school.” The contract foresaw the scholar’s possible decease, in 
which case the master engaged to pay 20 gold écus, a sum that corresponded 
to the expenses for board inscribed in the contract.” 

Such arrangements must have been fairly representative of possible solu- 
tions for financing an education when parents had no ready cash or wanted 
to gain some advantage from buildings in bad condition without assuming 
repairs. This chance notation of a land transaction in the archives of the 
abbey/seigneur allows us but a glimpse of them.” It would certainly be inter- 
esting to know more about family trajectories and the individual stories of 
these petty office holders, the better to recover traces of the lives of ordinary 
Parisians, but such details are little marked in the written sources. We can 
only try to make the most of the sparse hints in real estate sources, like the 
Buymont case. 

Great magistrates, holders of prestigious offices, seigneurs, and princes 
included many subordinates in their entourages who performed all sorts of 
indispensable concrete tasks: writing, sorting, and maintaining their papers 
and registers, following trials and business deals, informing and defending 
their masters, executing decisions, aiding in the constraint of those who dis- 
obeyed or defaulted. These petty offices did not always pay well enough to 
support their holders. Nevertheless they were sought to augment social rank 
or honor the family of the member charged. They could form the first rung 
of a social ascent, the beginning of a career. 

The end of the Middle Ages, the period somewhat better known to us, 
yields a few observations of the special place held by these subaltern agents 
in Parisian society. They did not confine their operations to the sphere of 
royal power around the court and princely households, City authorities, 00 
both sides, had their own agents: the Chatelet and the royal provost’s office 
on the one hand and the Place de Gréve with the Parisian échevinage on the 
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other. The Church also, from the bishop and chapter of Notre-Dame on 
down, needed executive personnel, servitors of every type. Finally, high justi- 
ciars in the large seigneuries, the old monasteries that dominated parts of the 
urban territory, also had agents in daily life and on the ground. Altogether 
these added up to an important “layer of functions” that attracted notables 
from the provinces and other cities, small clerks who began with a course of 
studies and hoped to find a job and enter a career in Paris. 

Without any doubt, at least until the fourteenth century, a person could 
move from one office to another, be employed by the city and then in royal 
service, pass from the service of an abbey to that of the bishop or prince. This 
plurality was a source of friction, of conflict that sometimes ended before a 
tribunal, thus leaving traces in writing.”° These problems certainly had a more 
significant effect on the ordinary life of Parisians of modest income who 
formed the middling mass of society than did the great political and religious 
debates. As taxpayers and as justiciables, they were in direct relationship with 
all these agents of the authority exercised in Paris. 

This leads to a third observation. In the daily round, all powers are 
reduced to what their subaltern agents can accomplish. Thus these agents 
impose limits on the power they represent and sometimes attempt to step 
over the line on their own account. Criticized and denounced, these inferior 
agents were also envied because their responsibilities brought a sort of non- 
negligible elevation to the chosen individual and his family. It was a rare 
occasion in everyday life when power showed its superior face. The king was 
only seen from afar, in the midst of fétes or processions, but archers, sergents, 
finance clerks, and small procurators were in regular, permanent, indeed hos- 
tile contact with most Parisians. Likewise, great seigneurs like the abbot of 
Saint-Germain or the prior of Saint-Martin were rarely in contact with their 
subjects, whereas the mayor of the seigneury, the sergents and voyers who 
maintained their rights and took pledges in case of defaulted payment were 
well known. It was they who were hated, often accused of exploiting their 
dependents while the masters knew nothing. 

The case of sergents, agents who executed court sentences, is exemplary. 
Some concrete affairs represent very nicely the ordinary problems that 
cropped up in the relationships of agents of authority with the Parisian popu- 
lation, Sergents were often accused of exercising their office with blamewor- 
thy violence. A judgment of the Parlement of 1312 gives indirect testimony: 
it imposed sanctions against a mounted sergent who had beaten a bourgeois 
in the crossroads at Saint-Severin whom the provost of Paris had only con- 
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demned to a fine of 10 Livres parisis.”” Sergents did not always have the upper 
hand. Those who accompanied a canon to collect rents from a noble lady in 
the rue de la Huchette tried to seize pledges against the rent payment from 
the house. The lady’s people recovered the seized objects, wounded the 
agents, and threw them out of the house.” 

Thus, we cannot blindly take on faith testimonies crying for reform 
against dishonest, avaricious and violent agents of the powerful. A historian 
who seeks to measure and appreciate complaints by people of these times 
that the officers are too numerous and exploitative, must look at what the 
complaints rest upon and make several verifications. 

The agents of public authority, whether royal or civil power, were always 
insufficient to accomplish all the tasks assigned them, notably that of assuring 
public safety. Recourse to seigneurial agents was a necessity more assumed 
than expressed; recognition of seigneurial powers served to consolidate the 
hierarchy on which the entire social edifice was based. Hence the impression 
that no one dreamed of simplifying such a complexity of powers. Everyone 
benefited by it. Royal authority struggled for recognition of its sovereignty 
and sought to rank all other powers under itself. But if the latter kept their 
place, they could enjoy their own prerogatives, rendered by the king’s justice 
and defended against his own agents if the agents made claims to their disad- 
vantage. Parisians enjoyed this plurality and knew how to play one authority 
against another. 

This chapter has emphasized the long evolution that aimed, from Philip 
Augustus on, to order all powers under the king. In Paris more than anywhere 
else, this political ladder could never be forgotten. But when we seek to 
distinguish the different faces of these governing authorities, in all the layers 
of the population gravitating around power, a complex reality, ever shifting 
and boiling, is unveiled. Powers were often in conflict, working jealously to 
retain the smallest privileges, and most often they did not accept all the 
consequences of subordination to royal authority. The majority of Parisians, 
in their ordinary lives, understood the resulting disputes and tried to profit 
from them. Above all, they saw the abuses that agents of these various powers 
committed and complained against them. 

The great princes and high magistrates who helped govern the whole 
realm could often underestimate the rank and susceptibilities of more humble 
officials, as though too close an intimacy with the powerful rendered the 
insignia of rank prized by more numerous and modest people a little silly. I 
seemed—at least if we believe letters of remission—that in society these &t 
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gencies expressed themselves at every level. To guard one’s honor was of the 
highest importance. These traits were accentuated in Paris, and they continue 
to mark Parisian society in the modern period. The whole society was ossified 
by rites, precedences, particular privileges hemming in every social group. At 
the end of our period, these constraints were beginning to weigh more heavily 
in the balance against the advantages that justified them. 


SIX 


The World of the Church 


THE CAPITAL SHELTERED an important clerical population, including the 
scholars and students associated with the University. Exclusively masculine 
and celibate, they were a prominent minority among the masses of Parisians. 
The secular clergy, from prelate to simple priest, were normally differentiated 
from the laity by their manner of dress. Though they did not yet wear a 
special costume, they customarily favored a modest, dark-colored version of 
ordinary clothing, a long robe of seemly cut. Above all, clergy were distin- 
guished by the tonsure—the shaven crown of the head, which barbers ex- 
celled in shaping. The monastic, or regular, clergy ranged from black or 
white monks (identified by the color of their habits) through friars, cordeliers 
(girded with a humble cord) or discalced (shoeless, or shod in sandals). Most 
of them lived in Paris while others only sojourned there temporarily, coming 
to undertake studies or transact business for their monasteries or provincial 
churches. 

If we had chosen a different approach, the road into late medieval Paris 
could have begun with its religious component, for ecclesiastical property was 
the most ancient part of the medieval town and formed the core of the first 
urban assemblage. In the early Middle Ages, Paris revolved around great 
Merovingian monastic foundations such as Saint-Germain and Sainte- 
Genevieve. Its economic expansion was initially spurred by the interests of 
the secular church and its administrative evolution. We have already noted 
the bishop’s role in the establishment of Parisian parochial geography even as 
the regular (monastic) church retained an important place. In the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, new foundations supplemented these antique establish- 
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ments. Saint-Victor, Saint-Martin, and Saint-Magloire were important play. 
ers in the city’s rise to prominence. The cloister of Notre-Dame housed the 
first of the Paris schools. Then the birth and success of the University con- 
firmed the acknowledged formative and cultural function of the Church, 
This successful enterprise defined the whole Left Bank, which early modern 
maps simply designate as “the University.” 

The world of the Church puts us in touch with people at every level of 
fortune, every form of power, all the steps of the social hierarchy. No aspect 
of ordinary Parisian life is comprehensible without its religious dimension, 
even when the connection is not always visible to modern eyes. There is no 
separation, no isolating frontier that protects or conceals the religious element 
from people’s daily round, their private lives and their involvement with 
political society, their dreams of progress and their demands, their thoughts 
and their imaginations. To begin our study with this exposition would have 
been perfectly legitimate, but that would have reinforced the popular notion 
that the essence of medieval Paris was religious. We would have been encour- 
aged to underestimate its modern traits, the mixture of money and power 
that also structured its physiognomy. Still, as has been amply shown in the 
preceding pages, any approach encounters religion at every step, and there 
can be no forgetting that fundamental dimension. 


Church Grandees in the Capital 


At one time or another in their careers, representatives of the high clergy, 
both secular and regular, had to sojourn near the king. Paris was a suffragan 
bishopric of Séns, and until the fourteenth century the popes refused t0 
modify this hierarchy, which denied the superior rank of archdiocese to the 
capital of the powerful kingdom of France. Nevertheless, there was a bishop: 
and a Bishop of Paris was a very great personage indeed. His palace ws 
beside the Cathedral, in the fle de la Cité, and an imposing body of clergy 
assisted him in his religious offices—archdeacons, chanters, officials, lower 
clergy of every sort, down to the children of the choir. The bishop's pow 
expressed itself in the great royal entries when the prelate, in the bosom of 
his cathedral, welcomed the sovereign and received his promise t0 safeguard 
the liberties of the Church. 

The Cathedral close, which was locked at night, formed an architectural 
ensemble, a space protected physically by the cloister and socially by the 
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quality of its occupants. The chapter of Notre-Dame represented another 
aspect of the Church’s power in the Ile de la Cité. The canons helped the 
bishop in his offices of prayer and celebration of the cult. Canonical rules 
stressed that the close must function as a religious space. Prebend holders 
normally occupied the canonial houses or at least rented them to religious 
personages. Their houses were forbidden to compete with the ostentation of 
lay residences. Nor could the close shelter women. Its residents could not 
maintain prestigious luxury animals, nor indulge overly worldly activities. 

The Archbishop of Sens had to come to the capital often, so his archdio- 
cese owned a fine seat on the Right Bank along the banks of the Seine. It was 
ceded to the king in 1365, when Charles V organized the Hotel Saint-Pol as 
a second royal residence in addition to the Louvre.' In compensation, Charles 
V bought the Hotel d’Hestomesnil, rue du Figuier, where the archbishops 
stayed during their Parisian visits. In 1475, the tenth prelate who used it, 
Tristan de Salazar, had the old unfashionable walls torn down and rebuilt a 
sumptuous edifice that was much admired. It remains one of the rare wit- 
nesses to medieval civic architecture that survives today. 

Like the great folk of this world, those of the Church had pied-a-terres 
in Paris that they did not occupy permanently. These fine dwellings appear 
in the documentation as “the hétel of the Bishop of... .” but they are not 
described.* Great abbots and priors acted in the same way and maintained 
residences in the capital. The palace of the abbots of Cluny, built beside the 
ruins of the antique baths and happily for us conserved as a museum, pro- 
vides a good example of what the residence of a great personage was like at 
the end of the Middle Ages. 

It is likely that these prelates and abbots rented or lent out their Parisian 
mansions when they were not in residence. In any event, these dwellings were 
not sufficient to house all the great ecclesiastics who passed through. When 
they did not simply employ the services of inns and hostels, they rented 
rooms in the colleges or sought shelter in Parisian religious establishments. 
Thus we may find traces of their stays in the account books. In effect, a 
strong system of hospitality was able to respond to a sharp and heavy demand 
for temporary lodgings. 

The city’s functions as “head of the realm” explain the number and 
quality of clergy brought to reside or sojourn in Paris. Prelates and abbots 
often mixed with courtiers as the king’s great servitors. The Church had 
always allowed clergy of high rank to dedicate themselves to specifically polit- 
ical tasks, This type of ideological co-direction suited everyone very well. The 
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tasks linked to the religious office of these bishops were filled by vicars who 
lived in the diocese. Kings found government personnel among these high 
clergy who were very useful and cost little. Finally, the University also at- 
tracted secular and regular ecclesiastics of high rank who patronized the col- 
leges and participated in religious events such as those instigated by the crisis 
of the Great Schism. 


Ecclesiastical Seigneuries 


Seigneurial power in the capital was almost entirely monopolized by the high 
clergy, secular and regular. Lay seigneuries had nearly disappeared, absorbed 
by exchange, sale, or subdivision linked to inheritance. By slow adaptation, 
the administration of these seigneurial lands, censives as they were called in 
Paris, was acclimated to the city. At the same time, even when religious 
establishments were girdled in the enceinte, as was the abbey of Sainte- 
Genevieve, their patrimony kept them apart from the city and they never 
became totally urban. Rich landed seigneurs, assured of steady revenues and 
fluid cash, the great Parisian ecclesiastical establishments constantly rein- 
forced their rights of eminent domain over the soil by exercising their rights 
of high justice and voirie, or public maintenance. They could intervene in 
the economic life of the city because they controlled the trades established in 
their lands. They influenced social life by their exercise of legal rights. They 
oversaw the public spaces over which they maintained the rights of voirie. 
The ecclesiastical seigneuries had several advantages over the lay sel- 
gneurs. Never needing to worry about dividing their assets among multiple 
heirs, they could better accumulate property and develop it with an eye to 
long-term profits.‘ For a long time, ecclesiastical functionaries were better 
trained in the techniques of rational administration than their secular coun- 
terparts, and therefore better able to exploit their patrimonies. Finally, the 
combination of profane and spiritual functions gave them real superiority 
over the laity. They could argue that any loss of their rights or revenues 
would diminish their capacity to help the poor and fulfill their office of aiding 
the salvation of souls, superior ends that legitimated their earthly wealth. 
The administrators of ecclesiastical seigneuries understood all this and acted 
accordingly. As usufruct holders they were obliged to leave the land and 
revenue in as good or better condition than they found it. Their chief duty 
was to safeguard the eminent rights of ecclesiastical seigneuries in Paris and 
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anywhere else the chapter, abbey, or bishopric had possessions, because good 
administration of its patrimony was the foundation for the Church’s religious 
and spiritual functioning. Not even great lay seigneurs were offended by such 
punctilious vigilance. They submitted to it, knowing that recognition of these 
powers in Paris would ultimately reinforce seigneurial power over their own 
lands. Thus the chapter of Saint-Germain-l’Auxerrois could demand that the 
Duke of Bourbon restore the fonds de terre and rights of alienation it had as 
landlord of ten houses he had absorbed into the construction of his fine 
mansion next to the Louvre.° 

All this complaisance, however, did not end friction. Wounds continued 
to be inflicted. In the royal capital, the agents of the king’s provost aggres- 
sively encroached on the rights of seigneurs. They wrongfully visited crafts- 
men. They arrested delinquents, imprisoned them, and sometimes executed 
them when, according to the religious seigneurs, these accused persons should 
have been judged, and if necessary punished, by their own high justice. The 
registers of Sainte-Geneviéve and Saint-Martin, among other ecclesiastical 
seigneuries, kept a record of restitution of rights once a trial had reestablished 
them. 

An affair dating from 1326 bears witness. The priory of Saint-Martin 
had three “figures” given to it—doubtless some sort of mannequins— 
representing three “Englishmen”: Phelipot Cavelon, a scribe, Jean de Cha- 
teaufort, and Jean de Boulan, a jongleur. The three had been imprisoned in 
the priory jail after a serious crime committed in rue Quincampoix, on the 
Parisian lands of Saint-Martin. They had been taken from there by the lieu- 
tenant of the provost of Paris. He brought them to justice swiftly, that is, 
had them executed, which explains why restitution had to be made in the 
form of “figures.” An order of Parlement decreed that Saint-Martin’s rights 
had to be restored. To this end, two sergents with batons from the Chatelet 
brought the figures and said: “We come here, at the command of the Provost 
of Paris, to return to you and deposit these three figures in place of the three 
Englishmen that Denys de Grez, the Provost’s lieutenant, took and placed in 
your prison.” Sixteen witnesses, “all of Quincampoix,” were present; eight 
came from the rue au Maire, of whom six were women; three more witnesses 
were named with no domiciles cited, along with “several others.” That is, the 
ceremony did not go unwitnessed. But one of the sergents declared shortly 
thereafter that the provost’s lieutenant had not given up and that the prior 
could not keep the figures, which should continue to be imprisoned in the 
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Chatelet awaiting definitive judgment. Finally, two weeks later, the three 
figures were restored to seigneurial justice.° 

Another affair concerned several altercations between the provost’s serge- 
nts and a seigneurial sergent, Guillaume Barillet. He had come on order of 
the abbey of Sainte-Geneviéve to summon to his domicile the master of a 
house in place Maubert, but there he encountered three of the provost’s 
sergents, who took his sword and the knife he kept at his belt, and broke 
his baton, the sign of his office. They punctuated this degradation with the 
comment: “take that, in spite of your abbey and its monks.” Guillaume 
bristled and threatened to carry the sergent who had bullied him to the 
prisons of Sainte-Geneviéve. But it was one against three, so he himself was 
conducted to the jails of the Chatelet, and released only after being given a 
warning. We do not know what the abbot did, but only eight days later there 
was a new altercation. Guillaume Barillet was in the place Maubert, on the 
corner of the rue des Lavandiéres, with all the insignia of his office. A sergent 
of the Chatelet threw himself on him, broke his baton, and injured him. One 
of his colleagues succeeded in calming him down before he could force him 
into the provost’s prison. The quarrel flared up yet a third time, and then the 
abbey secured the condemnation of the guilty sergents and the recognition 
of its rights.” 

Such an intimate connection between the church’s seigneurial rights and 
spiritual ends was legitimate and natural to some but shocking to others. The 
contradiction was strong enough to feed a profound anticlericalism. Paris was 
not the only place where this sentiment could be found, but it grew there 
powerfully because of the clerical population’s impact on Parisian society. 


A Clerical Patchwork Quilt 


Besides the highest clergy, who were called to Paris because it was the capital, 
the big city offered a variety of ecclesiastical benefices and a wealth of posts 
that drew a crowd of job-seeking clerics. There was also a large population of 
students, roughly divided into “nations” according to their origins. The 
number of scholars was undoubtedly reduced in the fifteenth century, when 
troubles and wars emaciated the city. The composition of the student popula- 
tion was also modified; the number of foreign students at the University of 
Paris diminished even as the number of nations multiplied. 

Jacques Verger has shown that many scholars barely pursued their studies 
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beyond the arts, a very short education compared to studies leading to the 
licentiate or doctorate. But it equipped graduates with the precious expertise 
that opened doors to employment in the Church or the secular world. Often 
students had already entered major clerical orders and remained in Paris 
awaiting an opening to a benefice or chaplaincy. To tax assessors, they simply 
declared themselves to be priests. They were not all successful. Even after 
undertaking some years of study, many did not find benefices whose revenues 
would permit them to live well. They had to assemble multiple benefices, to 
accept the responsibility for several small religious offices and combine the 
payments attached to them.’ Or they might supplement their living with 
small jobs, copying for a book seller or acting as a clerk/servant, as did Fran- 
cois Villon, who worked for a canon of Saint-Benoit and took his name. 
Places in the great churches, like prebends in the rich collegials, not to 
speak of the Cathedral chapter, were only obtained after a long wait, a well- 
managed “career path,” including well-placed relatives, and effective influ- 
ence. Without question, the most coveted posts were sine cura animarum, 
offices that did not require direct attendance to the needs of the faithful. 
Thus the capital attracted many clergy, some only in minor orders, others 
already priests, all staying in Paris in hopes of obtaining a job, a benefice, 
because there they could encounter the powerful and appeal for their support 
in pursuit of their desires. While they waited, they lived on their wits. 

In addition to the ordinary secular clergy, the regular clergy were repre- 
sented in Paris by a great diversity of monastic families—military orders, 
religious attached to the hospitals, communities of beguines, to take only a 
few examples. They gave rich and varied coloring to the religious world of 
the capital, and rendered it capable of responding to every sort of spiritual 
demand or devotional exigency. 

Relations between seculars and regulars were sometimes strained. An- 
cient monasteries rarely entered into competition with the duties of secular 
clergy, but the new religious orders born at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century posed different problems. The Mendicant orders had neither lands 
nor seigneurial rights to administer, no control over justice or trade in any 
part of Parisian territory. Their splendid preaching attracted parishioners into 
their churches who came to trust them more than their parish priests to 
help them to salvation and thus took them for confessors. Mendicant friars, 
Dominicans, Franciscans, and Carmelites in particular, were in heavy de- 
mand to preside over funerals. Thus dying penitents’ most significant legacies 
were directed to mendicant friars. Secular pastors and their vestries saw the 
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customary gifts and pious legacies attached to the administration of the sacra- 
ments escape them, which meant a general lowering of their revenues, and 
complained bitterly. It is difficult to reconstruct the moments of tension and 
collaboration that constituted the relations between mendicants and seculars. 
Was the tension persistent and grave enough to color the religious climate of 
daily life? It was certainly troublesome, and popes attempted more than once 
to soften this opposition by prohibiting mendicants from encroaching on the 
prerogatives of the parochial clergy. Friars were only allowed to intervene 
with episcopal consent, and only when the bishop deemed such intervention 
to be helpful. The problem was not specific to the capital, but in Paris it was 
aggravated by conflicts involving the University. In the spiritual as well as in 
the temporal realm, Parisians saw religious authorities attacking one another 
because they found it difficult to rank themselves into a stable hierarchical 
order. 


Religious Life Set the Beat for Paris Life 


Religious life played out in the framework of the parish, a territory with its 
own church and usually a cemetery.'? The building itself, its upkeep and 
repairs, was governed by the vestry. Expanded, modernized, embellished in 
different periods, churches followed taste and fashion as they were remade 
over the centuries. For example, the church of Saint-Séverin was expanded 
and embellished in the fifteenth century.'' To do this, the vestry bought the 
houses attached to the old building and the rents imposed on these buildings. 
Some problems arose with the chapter of Notre-Dame, landlord of some of 
the houses. The canons declared that they had not been paid for rights of 
divisions and sales (/ods et ventes, exacted to obtain consent from the eminent 
proprietor who was the seigneur) and reclaimed their rights of amortissement 
(financial compensation owed to a landlord when a piece of his property was 
taken into the ecclesiastical patrimony). The church wardens denied that they 
had neglected to pay the tax and claimed that rights of amortissement did not 
obtain because their operation was intended “to augment the church and 
divine services . . . which is an honorable thing.” The chapter finally gave in, 
but it gained a profit anyhow: a rent of 9 sous was restored to the Matins 
clerk and a rent of 4 livres made redeemable for 100 gold écus. 

The case demonstrates how harshly religious establishments could differ 
with one another in their efforts to safeguard rights and revenues. In the 
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city, their structures were much more likely to escape transformation and 
destruction than were profane edifices. For this reason, medieval Paris is now 
represented architecturally almost entirely by religious remains.'” | 

These churches have been studied, described, sketched, and finally pho- 
tographed. It is more difficult to recapture the manner in which they were 
used. Because a church is a meeting place for the Sunday office, one of the 
minimal duties for all Christians, it functioned as a center for the diffusion 
of information and news. With his sermon, the pastor announced births, 
marriages, and funerals. He asked for prayers for the dead and maintained 
the memories that linked the living and departed. He also spoke of affairs 
that interested the men and women of the parish: houses for sale, trials and 
judgments, a particularly hardened sinner struck with excommunication. 
Processions, offices, and everything relevant to religious feasts were an- 
nounced and organized there. Obligations of attendance and exchanges of 
information combined to give gatherings in the church multiple functions. 
Parishioners ‘settled their private affairs and tried to resolve conflicts that 
sometimes led to blows. When blood had been drawn, the polluted church 
had to be purified before it could be used again for sacred rituals. Nor was 
violence the sole preserve of lay people, for clerics and religious also inflicted 
injuries, from a punch in a general roughhouse to bloodletting. 

But at the same time the church was sacred space, a sanctuary, and 
anyone who took refuge there was safe from pursuit by the sergents or the 
justices. The ideal behavior which manuals and sermons recommended was 
based on respect, silence and modesty in the house of God. One example 
among many comes from Le Mesnagier de Paris.'> The author of this work 
explained to his young wife that she should go to church with older women 
of good repute. When she entered the building, she should lower her eyes 
and dedicate herself solely to meditation and prayer following the celebrant. 
The disconnect between the perfect attitude and the reality of habitual behav- 
ior is not that surprising, and there is nothing specifically medieval about it. 
On the other hand, we would like to know whether the majority of Parisians 
attending church felt obliged to adopt these somewhat ostentatious devout 
poses or whether they thought chatter and discussion among friends or neigh- 
bors was not out of place as long as the noise was not too disruptive. 

The cemetery was right alongside the church, consecrated ground re- 
served for the dead but utilized heavily by the living. Did the late Middle 
Ages, with their dolorous and macabre tendencies, modify the way resting 
places for the dead were used by removing stalls and other remunerative 
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activities, chasing out people playing games and enjoying other encounters 
more or less admitted by the morality of the time? We know from the Journal 
of a Bourgeois of Paris that the preaching friar Richard gathered a great crowd 
of auditors in the charnel house of the Innocents and that their passions were 
ignited by the sermon preached before the recently painted fresco of the 
Dance Macabre.’ 

The relations between parish clergy and their pastors deserve some atten- 
tion. Seen from the lay side, the ordinary clergy sometimes seemed less well 
educated than learned Dominican preachers. But Parisian pastorates were 
frequently given to clerics who had completed their studies and were proba- 
bly not too deficient in competition with the expertise of religious preaching 
specialists. Temporal questions, however, threatened to envenom all relation- 
ships between parishioners and ordinary clergy. Canon law demanded that 
the sacraments could not be sold, though popes sometimes admitted the 
legitimacy of gifts freely offered but nevertheless priced by praiseworthy cus- 
tom. Baptisms, marriages, and funerals thus brought in substantial revenues 
which, the faithful said, pastors sometimes exacted harshly. 

One example is furnished by the pastor of Saint-Jacques-de-la- 
Boucherie.'® When Pernelle, wife of Guillaume Nicolas, died, pastor Thomas 
Baudry had her best dress seized because, having died intestate, she had jeop- 
ardized her salvation by failing to redeem her sins with pious legacies. The 
pastor, by providing himself with some of her goods to give to the poor, 
corrected this improvidence. The widower who was left with two daughters 
did not see things in the same way. He asked the Parlement to intervene to 
restore the dress and condemn a grasping priest who was despoiling the or- 
phans. The trial dragged on from 1373 to 1378. It concerned, beyond the 
specific case, an aspect of the struggle between lay and ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion, and for this reason it was taken very seriously. Accidentally, it throws 
light on certain aspects of everyday Parisian life. 

The widower was probably not a parishioner lacking significant resources 
or relatives, as he was able obtain the support of the Provost of Merchants 
and the King’s Procurator in this affair. But there can be no doubt that his 
anger at the rigorous application of one of the parish clergy’s recognized 
privileges had much resonance among the faithful. The pastor could not 
argue need due to poverty. Saint-Jacques-de-la-Boucherie was not poor and 
its pastor, a doctor of both laws (civil and canon) and a professor, undoubt- 
edly had plenty to live on himself. Nevertheless, to cede any of the preroga- 
tives of the clergy, even over a dress, would be to open a breach that would 
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undermine the privileges of the Church. There was no such thing as a minor 
trial. Everything had to be guarded and defended. The pastor-jurist knew 
this very well. For the rest, the item seized was not so laughable as all that. 
Wills show that robes rich in fabric, tunics or mantles trimmed with fur, 
were legacies distributed to friends, relatives, and faithful servants. The value 
of fine clothes was calculated in inventories with linen, furniture, metal uten- 
sils, and books. Finally it should be no surprise that in this example we find 
a learned clerk who had studied for a long time as holder of the benefice. 
Paris never lacked for scholars, masters, and university people of all degrees. 


Scholars and Savants 


Incontestably, the University attracted a great many clerics who came to 
study in Paris. The preambles of royal ordinances describing the splendors of 
the capital do not neglect to emphasize the contribution of the clergy flowing 
in from every corner of Christendom. First, Paris stood out because of its 
theological faculty. For this reason, the papacy supported the community of 
masters and students when it opposed royal or even episcopal authority at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. The popes clearly defined the Uni- 
versity as an ecclesiastical institution with all the privileges accruing to the 
first order of society.'® 

Pontifical benevolence did not extend to supporting the secular masters 
in their struggles with mendicant masters, whom the seculars reproached for 
not making their students pay, not respecting suspensions of classes, not, in 
short, standing in solidarity with their colleagues. These contentions were 
never wholly pacified, and their strained relations periodically tightened and 
turned into open conflict. In the ordinary lives of Left Bank folk, these ques- 
tions were often discussed. They animated groups of masters and students in 
support of positions argued in “lectures” or sermons and (though scarcely 
visible in written records) everyday conversation. 

When debates, originally interesting only to the loftier intellectuals of 
the University, spread and solemn positions were staked out, then the whole 
population of the schools and supporters of the University began to partici- 
pate directly. This was particularly clear when the Church was torn by the 
Great Schism of the West, which broke out in 1378 when two popes were 
elected and the legitimacy of their accession was disputed. Every kingdom 
recognized one or the other and the West was divided into two rival obedi- 
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ences. The Schism lasted until the Council of Constance elected Martin V 
in 1417. Meanwhile, solutions were proposed and various attempts were made 
to end the Schism: armed force, direct pressure on the pontiffs, temporary 
refusal of obedience to one or the other pope. In these turbulent years, Pari- 
sian doctors played a key role. In 1393 the University organized a great consul- 
tation to determine how to reestablish the unity of the church. It supported 
a call to withdraw the obedience of the French church from pontifical author- 
ity in 1398 and in 1407. At that moment, the international prestige of the 
Parisian masters, the political weight of the realm of France and thus of its 
capital, combined to confer the highest feelings of importance on the univer- 
sity world. 

Jean Gerson is a brilliant example.'? Born Jean Charlier in Gerson near 
Rethel in 1363, he was the eldest of a dozen children in a peasant family. His 
parents gave him a thorough religious education and his brilliant intellectual 
qualities drew the attention of the monks of Saint-Remi of Reims. He was 
next sent to Paris, where he was a grant holder at the College of Navarre, 
which welcomed students from Champagne.'® There, after eleven years of 
advanced studies following the achievement of a master of arts degree, Gerson 
became a doctor of theology and professor regent in 1392. But from 1387, he 
had already accumulated enough titles to teach and thus earn his living. At 
the same time he progressed in his ecclesiastical career. Having become a 
priest, he obtained benefices: a cure in Champeau-en-Brie, a prebend as dean 
of the chapter of Saint-Donatien in Bruges. In 1395, he became canon of 
Notre-Dame of Paris and was elected chancellor of the University. This im- 
portant post weighed heavily on him because he was unable to accomplish 
reforms that he considered urgent and in 1399, while undergoing a spiritual 
crisis, he resigned. His patron, the Duke of Burgundy, convinced him to 
assume the tasks of professor and chancellor again in 1401. In 1409, he added 
the care of a Parisian parish, Saint-Jean-en-Gréve, where he set himself to 
developing an accessible style of preaching to simple people and ordinary 
clergy. 

A learned doctor and chancellor, Gerson was involved in all the great 
affairs of his age. He began in the Burgundian movement, but from 1400 08 
voluntarily became one of the partisans of a moderate solution and distanced 
himself gradually from the Burgundian party. The rupture opened in 1414 
after the suppression of the Cabochiens. At the same time, Gerson was 0ccu- 
pied in the Great Schism. After all other solutions had been frustrated, he 
supported recourse to a General Council to end the Schism. That alone could 
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restore unity to the Church and accomplish permanent reforms designed to 
avert such grave crises in the future of Christianity.'? After the Council of 
Constance, where he had played a leading role, Gerson was unable to return 
to Paris because the city had been in Burgundian hands since 1418. He retired 
to the Celestine house in Lyon. There, at the royal court, Charles VII con- 
sulted him about Joan of Arc’s mission. The old chancellor produced a favor- 
able assessment tinged with a prudent reticence regarding these sorts of 
manifestations in general. Charles VII retained only one point: Joan’s mission 
had no taint of the diabolic, therefore she must be inspired by God. Gerson 
died in July 1429 before he could see the political results of the advice he had 
given the king. 

Most masters and scholars did not live to the rhythm of great political 
movements but occupied a more modest level. First, the majority only at- 
tended the Arts faculty, where they studied grammar, philosophy, and the 
literary classics indispensable to the formation of Latinists who would become 
medieval intellectuals, and obtained the Master of Arts. This was but the first 
round, and only a tiny fraction of the student population completed the long 
and arduous studies in theology. Toward the end of the Middle Ages, a large 
proportion of these were mendicant religious. 

Clergy and laymen alike sought out the faculty of decretals, that is canon 
law, as legal studies opened the most opportunities for employment. From 
the thirteenth century on, theologians complained bitterly of this rivalry with 
jurists, who attracted too many of the students to their offerings. Studies, 
according to them, should first serve the science of God and then the salva- 
tion of man. The search for earthly profit through fine careers seemed con- 
temptible and they did not spare themselves in condemning it. Their effort 
had little effect, however, for even members of the higher clergy had studied 
law more often than theology. Paris did not have authorization to teach civil 
law. For that, one had to go to Orléans. Records preserved in land-tax sources 
indicate that many jurists had this double qualification. 

The Faculty of Medicine also offered good professional prospects but the 
doctors of the long robe considered that surgeons or mires cast a shadow over 
them. They worked to exclude these craftsmen from the prestige of the 
learned class to which they themselves belonged. In 1452, physicians freed 
themselves from the obligation to remain in clerical status. In practice, they 
had probably not bothered about this for some time. All these categories, all 
these degrees of honor, all these variable obligations according to rank, fos- 
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tered petty quarrels, interests, and affairs that occupied the people of the 
schools. 

Students constituted a group of several thousand persons of very differ- 
ent ranks and profiles. The youngest, around thirteen or fourteen years, took 
up and completed their basic education. A large minority pursued the course 
of advanced studies until the licenciate, a grade that opened the door to 
good jobs. The more brilliant or persevering attained the doctorate, which 
permitted them to be regents, that is, professors, or to find a good benefice 
in the church or realm. The remainder were “‘students,” generally adults, 
who often prolonged their sojourn at Paris by obtaing a post in a college. 

Most scholars were young men whom late medieval documents tended 
to picture as a turbulent population, hard to control. By and large, the Uni- 
versity was content to make them choose a master. Then the student followed 
lectures given by that professor, and when his studies were completed, he 
asked the master to present him to obtain the degree. But the master did not 
have to trouble himself with sheltering or supplying the material needs of his 
students. The richest scholars, once they were old enough to take care of 
themselves, could easily find room and board in the big city. They could 
even have a minor clerk or servant in their service. The youngest were wel- 
comed by a relative or a connection or, if the family had means, they could 
live in a hostelry en pension, that is, with some meals included. 

From the fourteenth century on, we find “pedagogies” where the master 
provided full room and board for the pupils their parents confided to him. 
Colleges proliferated, following the success of the one founded in the thir- 
teenth century by Robert de Sorbon, a familiar of King Saint Louis. This 
charitable establishment was originally organized as a sort of boarding school 
that welcomed poor but deserving theology students at no cost to them. 
Subsequently, these houses added instruction for their scholars, review, and 
coaching, and finally a full course of study, and came to receive paying guests 
alongside their scholarship students.”° 

Toward the middle of the fifteenth century, the scholars’ world included 
“‘martinets,” students with no attachment, some under only mild supervision, 
others engaged to a master, pensionary scholars paying pedagogies, and stu- 
dents who lived in the colleges. The many disorders tied to the crisis and the 
war tempted too many of them to neglect their studies and live by larceny 
and vagabondage. By the end of the Middle Ages, it was no longer acceptable 
to leave students free and unconstrained. The martinets vanished. To take 
their studies seriously and be protected from the dangers of the city, the rest 
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had to be integrated into a community that would watch over and direct 
them. Every student had to be attached to a college and submit to its disci- 
pline. Vagabond scholars, like the poor and the beggars, merged into the part 
of the population that inspired fear. They were susceptible to disorder and 
therefore must be contained. 


The World of the Church and the World of Charity 


The big city, more than any other population pool, attracted people stripped 
of resources who had never succeeded in finding employment elsewhere. It 
generated an impoverished class, those whom the chances of existence, the 
mischance of accident or sickness, had ruined and rejected. Nor can we forget 
the “weak” par excellence—the sick, the aged, widows, and orphans. To 
relieve their miseries, religion prescribed charitable remedies organized in 
specialized institutions, hospitals, hospices, the maison-Dieu. The Hotel- 
Dieu in the Ile de la Cité had been established in the early Middle Ages to 
lodge the poor and pilgrims, to give them bed and food and, once they were 
nursed and comforted, to send them out again to make room for more needy 
folk. The establishment developed thanks to gifts and legacies, and at least in 
ordinary times effectively fulfilled the functions of shelter and temporary 
care. No one settled in these houses permanently. Care of the soul took 
priority over that of the body, which was generally limited to a good meal 
and a good bed, though at the end of the Middle Ages these establishments 
were “medicalized.” Beside the Hotel-Dieu, the capital supported all sorts of 
comparable charitable establishments, including the leprosaria outside the 
town. 

Paris also maintained specialized charitable communities like the Quinze- 
Vingt reserved for the blind and houses for repentant women, meaning prosti- 
tutes who retired there to find peace and, said the Church, do penance after 
forsaking their lives of sin. There was also an important beguinage, which 
imposed rules on its members comparable in severity to those of a convent. 
But beguines were not nuns, as they did not take vows and could, in a way, 
continue a secular life. Some were organized as communities of single women 
living together in small groups in ordinary houses, where they earned their 
livelihood in conjunction with textile manufacturing or in social service func- 
tions. Fiscal documents spotlight them. Nuns—Benedictine or mendicant— 
lived in their convents, isolated from the world as the Church commanded 
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all feminine religious communities to be. Just as for men, some were highly 
exclusive establishments and others welcomed all comers. The “ladies of 
Montmartre,” the nuns of Saint-Marcel, administered great patrimonies en- 
riched by donations that enabled them to expand regularly. But on a day- 
to-day basis the religious women Parisians regularly encountered were the 
beguines, who had an uncertain reputation. They were viewed favorably 
when they were nursing the sick and laying out the dead, but reviled when 
they appeared as competitors in the labor market. In Paris as elsewhere in the 
end of the Middle Ages, they were gradually confounded with the mendicant 
third orders. 

The church was omnipresent in the ordinary life of the capital. No fam- 
ily that had gained a certain degree of social importance and nursed ambi- 
tions would neglect to sponsor the entry of one or two members into the 
clergy. The great bourgeois Parisian lineages, like noble families, set the ex- 
ample of relatives divided evenly between the world and the Church. Even 
minor clerics on whom the obligation of celibacy had not yet been imposed 
were supposed to live quite differently from simple lay people, like major 
clerics whose ordination to the priesthood conferred the highest privilege 
of serving at the altar. This whole clerical population vividly expressed the 
significance of religion in the capital. 

It was impossible for secular or even ecclesiastical authorities to know 
this entire population and, particularly, to keep track of all the young men 
who had been tonsured in order to enjoy the privileges attached to the clerical 
state. Certainly, entry into the clergy was normally accorded by the bishop 
who verified the candidate’s status as a free man, if he could present letters 
to testify to his minimal education and moral conduct. But many of those 
accused before lay tribunals had had themselves tonsured and pretended to 
have learned letters, but under interrogation revealed themselves incapable of 
reading and entirely ignorant of Latin. At the end of the Middle Ages, a 
person who wanted to claim clerical status had to prove that he was not a 
layman, that is, that he had not been living publicly as a layman. Justices 
would verify the claim by inquiry into how he dressed, whether he bore arms 
or pursued activities prohibited to clergy. Many claims collapsed under these 
inquiries, which diminished the number of accused pretending to be clerics 
so as to be judged by ecclesiastical justice, which was less rigorous in that it 
did not pronounce the death penalty.?! 

This consideration of the religious world will enable us better to under- 
stand the transformations that occurred in Parisian society over the three last 
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centuries of the Middle Ages. The history of the University is a good exam- 
ple. Changes imposed by the crises and wars, evolutions in relation to the 
political sphere, and mutations internal. to the University had given the 
schoolmen greater autonomy, and they came to form an influential party of 
intellectuals and scholars. This newfound autonomy freed university people 
from episcopal tutelage and enabled them to explore other roads in addition 
to traditional paths leading to theology. The Faculty of Medicine developed 
in the fifteenth century. Jurists remained a dynamic group even while the 
liberal arts were being revived by humanist currents. Paris was not at the 
cutting edge of the innovations that began in the printshop. Its colleges and 
schools continued to attract foreigners, but Parisian students also left to go 
elsewhere, notably to Italy, pursuing new intellectual and artistic horizons. 

This liberation from the ends and direct imperatives imposed by the 
Church translated into the rise of a new learning, more technical, more scien- 
tific, which acquired its own place and prestige in the world of knowledge. 
The time had come for engineers, architects, geographers, and cosmogra- 
phers. But this intellectual liberty was counterbalanced by a new obligation 
of obedience and subordination to the royal power. The restored University 
paid a heavy price. It lost its most extraordinary privileges in this period, 
particularly the right to suspend courses and the right of secession, to leave 
Paris and install the University in another city. These forms of strikes and 
the pressure applied through threats to leave functioned effectively in the 
thirteenth century. By the fifteenth century, people no longer understood 
“cessation of lectures and sermons” by university faculty but took the action 
as an egoistic defense of privileges. The Parisian masters were invited to have 
recourse to the judgment of the Parlement to regulate their affairs. 

Thus a new political culture was elaborated, a synthesis between antique 
forms of learning, like theology and canon law, dominated by the Church, 
and a course of study elaborated by royal service for the king’s officers and 
magistrates, his agents at every level of Parisian society. Without diminishing 
its religious foundation, this culture acquired intellectual autonomy and sup- 
ported itself through the effective exercise of the sovereign’s political power. 
It attracted men of state like those who followed the Dauphin in his darkest 
hours and reaped the political benefits that accrued to the reconquest and 
return of Charles VII the Victorious. 

Above all, what struck people at the end of the fifteenth century was the 
change in tastes and aesthetics in the arts and particularly in architecture. The 
expanding aristocratic culture found many of its models and its inspiration in 
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Renaissance Italy. The material restoration of the great edifices of the capital 
provided occasion for rebuilding according to new fashions, “a l’antiquail- 
le,’as Gilles Corrozet said. However, the new mansions more commonly 
found the space they required in the faubourgs outside the walls.”* More ding 
other changes, these mutations that so strikingly affected the style of impor- 
tant architecture powerfully signaled the coming of the new age that was 
christened Modern. 


PART THREE 


Of Works and Days 
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ow LET US shift our focus to the everyday world of those thousands of 

Parisians, people without history, who did not move among the small 
elite of the world’s great but yet escaped being lost in the flood of indigents. 
From where they sat, neither too high nor too low, these honest people with 
good reputations, who worked for their living and felt comfortable in their 
place, could scrutinize the upper reaches of the powerful and, inversely, skirt 
the world of les misérables. They appear in lists of taxpayers, in real estate 
deeds, in trials and the business of the civil court, sometimes as actors, some- 
times as witnesses, sometimes simply as neighbors. Often, nothing was men- 
tioned but their names. Medieval sources, parsimonious as ever, reveal few 
facets of their ongoing lives, but they are not entirely mute about these ordi- 
nary people. If we interrogate them with patience, we can at least verify 
traditional images and sometimes we can tease out more surprising character- 
istics. 

In this third part, the inquiry will be less concerned with the weight of 
hierarchies imposed by the society of orders than with the ways people light- 
ened them with the support of chosen networks and attachments. To be sure, 
the family, the workshop, the web of common relations formed in the the 
course of a life were not without their own systems of ranks. Degrees of honor 
will be found even.on the shortest ladder. As in most societies, parentage, age, 
and sex established bonds that might be more constraining than sustaining. 
But in the ordinary course of days, they represented sources of mutual assis- 
tance, places to turn for help and support. The comfort of fitting into a 
chosen group would greatly lighten the weight working people bore as subor- 
dinates. If city air made free, as the German proverb had it, Paris air certainly 
did the trick, thanks no doubt to the efforts of its artisans and shopkeepers. 
By organizing and regulating their own trades, they formed new solidarities 
and gained a sort of social recognition that carried liberties in its wake. 

This last section follows three different, ultimately complementary paths 
to these liberties. 

First, we will examine the activities and ordinary life of shops and work- 
rooms. The corps of trades left statutes that paint a less abstract and idealized 
picture than one might have expected a priori. But lest we have been too 
quick to deduce the world of work and commerce in the capital from these 
corporate structures, we will expand this initial approach into the broader 
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Parisian working world beyond their protection or control. Then we will 
track their mutation and evolution in the late Middle Ages, hoping to correct 
the overly statistical approach encouraged by these normative sources. After 
all, the people who constructed them saw any change—social, economic, or 
political—as a degradation of an ancient order which they approved and 
hoped to restore by correcting abuses and eliminating evils. 

The following chapter concerns the forms of solidarity that gave the 
ordinary Parisian population a certain cohesion. First, they forged links 
within their social status, that is, family, sex, and age. Trade organizations 
complemented networks the city created at various income levels to complete 
and nourish these solidarities. But they also produced currents of constraint. 
In turn, restrictions could be corrected or softened by voluntary bonding. 
The support and friendship provided by the compagnonage or confraternity 
counterbalanced the inconveniences of social strictures which left little liberty 
to individuals. 

Finally, we will gather the sparse facts, sometimes mentioned only by 
chance, that reveal something of an ordinary lifestyle: lodging, clothing, food, 
amusement. We cannot hope to cover every possible field of inquiry for, as 
yet, they have not all been specifically studied for Paris. The documentation 
is very dispersed, and we must turn to writings, images, or archaeological 
finds where available, in seeking some firm foundation. Nor can we forget 
that our results depend on the vagaries of evidence for the commonplace 
details largely incidental to their purpose. 


SEVEN 


In Shop and Workroom: Bringing Home 


the Bacon 


THE LABOR THAT organized the daily round for the great majority of the 
capital’s residents left little mark on its material framework. Production and 
exchange were carried out in ordinary houses, even though they sometimes 
spilled out into the street. This traditional form of fitting labor into city space 
was undoubtedly already firmly fixed in the thirteenth century, and it endured 
well into the nineteenth. Apprentices, valets, journeymen, and servants formed 
a small community. They all lived under the same roof, sharing board and 
shelter, under the authority of the boss of the workshop or boutique. The 
people involved in the enterprise generally mixed with the family: the master, 
his wife, his children, and sometimes a brother or other relative. House, fam- 
ily, workshop functioned strictly enough under the master’s wholly paternal 
authority. Medieval sources seldom describe this lifestyle, so long maintained 
among the artisanate, because it was too banal. Nevertheless, it is partly re- 
vealed when texts have occasion to mention medieval Parisian houses. 


The House as Work Space and Living Space 


Deeds registering real estate transactions indicate that production had little 
impact upon the architecture or organization of ordinary buildings. Artisans 
who rented or bought lodgings or a house had little difficulty installing their 


tools and thus converting any room into a workshop. To be sure, some trades 
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required a minimum of specific equipment. Bakers had to build great ovens 
with thick walls protecting the neighborhood from the threat of fire. Custom- 
ary law regulated requirements for their construction that distinguished them 
from simple domestic ovens.' Potters were subject to the same constraints, 
Indispensable though they were to the city, flour mills along the banks of the 
Seine were rarely distinguished in land deeds, but they are strikingly present 
in images of Paris in illuminated manuscripts. Textile work—cloth weaving 
and dying—was inscribed on urban space. Dyers preferred to settle beside 
water. Thus, by the end of the Middle Ages, the Gobelin family had occupied 
the banks of the Biévre. In the eastern section of the Right Bank, drapers 
installed their pulleys, lines that allowed cloth drying, cropping, blocking, or 
any of the twenty or more other operations that the manufacture of fine 
fabric required. We may also mention the farrier’s forge, the common equip- 
ment for shoeing horses and other animals used to transport goods and peo- 
ple, that sometimes gets a passing mention as a landmark. But, overall, such 
features were rare, particularly when compared to the urban transformations 
imposed by the huge factories of modern times. Few enterprises were re- 
stricted to specific places. Rather the city was characterized by a broad disper- 
sion of industry. 

The descriptions of buildings preserved in real estate deeds have occa- 
sional references to a workroom, but it is never described. More detailed texts 
from the end of the Middle Ages show that the ground floor of a Parisian 
building was customarily reserved for artisanal or commercial activities, and 
the room open to the street where the masters and helpers plied their trade 
was generally called the workroom. In general, artisans sold the products of 
their manufacture directly, and the window giving onto the street was 
equipped to serve as a showcase. A small stall protected by a roof or awning 
permitted them to display and hang finished objects. In the evening, stall and 
roof could be folded in to close the opening. This arrangement is nicely 
represented in several images of Parisian streets. Texts designate this type of 
shop-front as a “sale window.” 

Daily contacts between the workroom and the street were thus made 
easy. Passersby, eventual clients, could observe from outside how the artisans 
worked, and judge the result for themselves. No doubt it was simple to en- 
gage in conversation and take orders. These physical arrangements indicate 
how artisans and shopkeepers publicized themselves: displaying their work 
and probably pitching it verbally. Some trade laws forbade competitors t0 
interrupt a fellow tradesman before he had finished making his pitch to his 
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client. One could not simply steal another’s trade. Thus the streets were 
animated with people strolling about comparing the colorful attractions that 
filled the shop windows, in an atmosphere sonorous with the cries of mer- 
chants seeking to attract clients. The workroom and its sale window assured 
direct and lively connections between the private space of work and the pub- 
lic space of the street. 

The furnishing of the entryway facilitated these relationships. Inventories 
drawn up after a proprietor’s death sometimes mention a seat placed at the 
door sill? Settled at the beginning of the day, an assistant or apprentice 
would watch the shop window and guard against the theft of the objects on 
display, or the master would offer the seat to a client in the course of a 
discussion to assure a bit of comfort and help make the sale. 

Our picture of the dispersion of work throughout the entire urban space 
and in every sort of house can be somewhat shaded. Notwithstanding the 
implications of the street names, production and exchange were not systemat- 
ically assigned trade by trade to particular streets. Not all wood merchants 
were settled in the rue de la Bicherie, for example, and that artery accommo- 
dated other trades in addition to woodwork.‘ Nevertheless, fiscal documents, 
which enumerate the taxpayers successively along a street, reveal trade clusters 
springing from familial attachments: a brother, son, or son-in-law would be 
settled beside the father’s house. Other groupings grow out of a community 
of origin: people from the same village or the same country sought to live 
side by side in the city. Thus we must not strive to imagine a constraining 
regimentation that began by assigning activities to certain areas and afterward 
enforced the scheme. 

But those who organized space did seek to assemble the polluting trades 
that neighborhoods found scarcely tolerable into separate sectors. The case of 
the butcheries dramatically illustrates the difficulties of segregation imposed 
by the city or by royal authority. The butchers of the Right Bank were estab- 
lished at the outlet of the Grand Pont, where they built their stalls. Certain 
families had a monopoly on these stalls and rented them out when they were 
not using them. The location was convenient for cleaning up the mess caused 
by waste from the slaughter and dirty water. The proximity of the Seine no 
doubt helped diminish the nuisance and confine it to a small sector. But 
Paris had other slaughterhouses, such as the one dependent on the seigneury 
of Sainte-Genevieve on the Left Bank, at the head of the street of the same 
name, A long fourteenth-century trial lets us to understand the neighbors’ 
complaints about this abattoir and how authorities tried to respond to them.° 
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The neighbors complained of the filth and stench and attributed these 
nuisances to the fact that the number of butchers had increased, which the 
seigneurial sources confirm. All the butchers tossed their dirty water and pan 
of their waste into the street. The growth of their numbers strained the 
street's drainage capacity, despite the sharp slope from the “Mont Sainte- 
Genevieve.” The inhabitants thus demanded that the butchers be cut back 
to the original number and the additional stalls knocked down. We will nox 
trouble to discuss the argument itself, which rests on the improbable premise 
that formerly the slaughterhouses did not produce pollution. The astonishing 
fact is that these inhabitants, among them the prestigious College of Navarre, 
could imagine no remedy but a return to a past they imagined as ideal. They 
insisted that the evils of the present stemmed from a failure to respect ancient 
norms. It should have been clear that the development of Paris and the 
growth of its population rendered such restrictions impossible. 

The abbey of Sainte-Geneviéve, the seigneur responsible for the butchers 
against whom the inhabitants had complained and brought suit before the 
Chitelet and then the Parlement, answered these arguments by invoking new 
needs that the Great Butchery of the Chatelet could not entirely satisfy. This 
was certainly a sound reason to refuse the demanded cutbacks but the abbey 
also insisted on another reason, one entirely admissible and even indisputable 
in that period though it seems quite indefensible to us. Every butcher’s stall 
owed the seigneur the large annual rent called taillage for the right to exercise 
the trade in the seigneury’s territory. These rents formed an important part 
of the abbey’s revenues, which in turn subsidized the abbey’s religious respon- 
sibilities. To diminish those revenues would thus be to damage the divine 
service and religious engagements, which no good Christian could allow. The 
abbey acted prudently, however, and proposed several concrete remedies. It 
reminded negligent butchers that they should keep the ordure from their 
work in closed receptacles and empty them beyond the walls, not in the 
street. They further proposed to separate the slaughtering from the sale of 
meat at the stalls. Henceforth, the butchers were to kill their beasts ar Saint- 
Marcel near the Biévre, which was not so far away as to jeopardize the fresh- 
ness of meat for sale. The abbey in passing reminded the judges of its obliga 
tion to assure healthfulness. The measure did not make everyone happy: 
Parisians with country houses on the banks of the Biévre and other trades- 
men, such as dyers, protested against this inconvenient and noisome proxim- 
ity, but the abbey/seigneur retorted that the slaughterhouses would create 
these nuisances wherever they were put, and they had to be put somewhere. 
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This suit has the merit for us of giving details about what was considered 
to be a nuisance and what the responsible parties proposed as a solution. We 
have noted the mixture of evidence with some surprising features. The blood, 
dirty water, and slaughter wastes stank up the air, and residents found the 
pollution unbearable. The abbey responded that the butchers should be less 
negligent or indifferent to their neighbors’ feelings and reminded them of 
the health rules for disposing of waste. The recommended solutions to the 
problem of increased butchering in the city were predictable: to separate 
slaughter from sale of meat, to relocate slaughterhouses outside the walls, to 
put them near the water to gain the benefit of a sort of natural sewer. The 
solution proposed by the plaintiffs is more astonishing to us. They treat the 
growth of the Sainte-Geneviéve meat market as nothing more than an evil to 
be corrected by authoritarian restriction. They seem utterly unaware that it 
offered significant advantages that should have prompted them to seek a 
more profitable solution. We may be equally surprised that the abbey did not 
trump its neighbors by claiming to defend the interests of Parisians at large. 
It only argued that it had to guarantee the imperatives of its religious mission 
and conserve its own revenues. 

Other artisanal activities engendered similar pollution: tripe sellers, tan- 
ners and potters were all guilty. Bad smells were considered dangerous to 
health, for Parisians believed that corruption of the air caused sickness. Noise 
was also considered to be a nuisance as witnessed by certain clauses in rental 
leases that rejected trades of “great noise using hammers.” But altogether the 
course of ordinary life in the Parisian quarters comprehended a great melange 
of activities, odors, noises and motion. There was no question of social or 
economic segregation. 


The World of the Artisans 


The artisanate was made up of small communities formed into hierarchies, 
and it has left written proof of its desire for organization. The success of the 
crafts in securing official recognition for the rules they imposed on themselves 
revealed their numerical and economic importance in the capital, as well as 
their ambition to gain recognition and social consideration in the urban 
body. Historians have frequently consulted statutes and other normative 
sources, but we often regret not having more concrete documents to show 
how these regulations actually worked in the medieval centuries. Such docu- 
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mentation for little people or even richer craftspeople only becomes abundant 
in later centuries. But sometimes the sources that do remain yield more than 
a simple statement of regulation if they are reread very closely. 

In this spirit, let us reexamine a much used text, Etienne Boileau’s Le 
Livre des métiers.© This register covers the years 1260-1268. It was compiled 
at the initiative of Boileau, the king’s provost, during the sweeping adminis- 
trative and political reform movement of Saint Louis’ time. Those responsible 
for the crafts had come to the Chatelet, the provost’s seat, to record their 
statutes. Some of them, like the bakers, went into great detail, while others 
limited themselves to a few general articles. They all stated whether entry 
into the craft was free or had to be bought, and declared whether they were 
haubanniers, that is, whether they paid the commercial dues called the hau- 
ban, and finally they recognized that they owed the guet, that is, they assumed 
their share of surveillance and armed service to guard the city. To these com- 
mon questions, no doubt formulated by the authority who registered the 
statutes, individual crafts requested that certain points be officially inscribed. 
They apparently hoped to resolve conflicts that arose frequently by recourse 
to a written redaction of the rules. 

Boileau’s record is a good guide to the world of the capital’s artisans and 
merchants for several reasons. At that precise moment, the end of the reign 
of Louis IX, when the capital of the realm was at the peak of its prosperity, 
this register furnishes an overview of Parisian crafts. Certainly, the list is not 
complete, but, with more than a hundred crafts covered, it offers a broad 
panorama. Another of the document’s advantages is that it preserves an image 
the crafts people themselves wanted to project. They had sketched a collective 
portrait of work and workers. Each craft supplied its own touches, which 
gave nuance to the schema common to them all. Concrete details in more 
loquacious statutes as well as the silence of the laconic ones reveal what preoc- 
cupied the artisans and merchants of the time of king Saint Louis. 

The world of the crafts was hierarchical. There were masters and direc- 
tors called jurés, gardes, or prud hommes, and there were those who obeyed 
or who remained dependent: servants and domestics, apprentices, and wage 
earning valets or journeymen. 


Apprentices 


In reading the statutes, we need to be absolutely clear on one major point 
about the remarks registered. Nearly all the entries mention valets or appre" 
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tices, sometimes at the same time. Only seventeen crafts in a hundred do not 
speak of them at all. We can add another thirty that limit themselves to 
declaring that a master could engage as many apprentices as he wished.’ 
Silence on this subject must not be taken to indicate the absence of appren- 
ticeship. Crafts that say nothing or place no limit on the number of appren- 
tices simply left hiring apprentices entirely to the two parties involved, the 
master and the parents. 

More than half the crafts (fifty-two) wanted to register rules, most com- 
monly to limit the number of apprentices a master could train at one time. 
Thirty-seven crafts fixed this limit at a single apprentice. The limit was some- 
what flexible in sixteen of these highly restrictive crafts, since the measure 
was only directed at apprentices who were not relatives. Apprentices from 
outside the family were added to the master’s sons or nephews.® Eleven crafts 
authorized admission of two apprentices altogether (four stipulate that ap- 
prentices coming from within the family did not count). Some crafts allowed 
three. Some thirty crafts allowed the master to train as many as he wanted, 
compared to forty-eight that imposed very strict limits. That is why so many 
commentators have insisted on the closed character of the crafts and their 
very clear intent to privilege family lines. 

Statutes also fixed the duration of apprenticeship.’ There too the rules 
seem very severe, for in general a term lasted a very long time. The cooks 
were satisfied with only two years, and three other crafts asked for three years, 
but thirty-three imposed terms of six, seven, or eight years, four exacted ten 
years, and one required a dozen years service.'? A lengthy apprenticeship was 
legitimate in certain crafts that involved more expertise than could be learned 
in a couple of weeks—goldsmiths, jewelers, makers of coral or amber devo- 
tional objects, or others who applied delicate work to precious materials. 
But most often the term of apprenticeship outlasted the technical or artistic 
requirements of thorough training. And these periods were just the begin- 
ning. In effect, the master demanded that parents deposit a sum of money to 
cover the costs of their child’s training in the craft. The statutes also antici- 
pated cases where the parents did not want to turn over the money and 
lengthened “the time of service” for one or two years if no payment was 
forthcoming. Every craft could make variations on this point to suit its own 
exigencies. The linen weavers established a sort of schedule. The base service 
was four years if the parents would pay 4 /ivres. It was extende to five years if 
they paid only 3 divres, and six years if they paid only 1 /ivre. Without pay- 
ment, seven years was required, nearly double the base time of service. Even 
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crafts that demanded ten years of apprenticeship lengthened the time if the 
apprentice’s parents gave nothing at the beginning. 

These rules on training raise questions about medieval urban work, some 
of which can be answered simply. The crafts relating to what we would 
now call fine arts—painting or sculpture notably—were technically highly 
exacting. Their practitioners fabricated luxury objects destined for a noble or 
princely clientele. It took a long time to acquire expertise, and the pupil had 
to be incorporated, integrated into the circle of those who furnished the 
court and the great folk. Indisputable competence became an indispensable 
condition for those crafts to maintain their prestige, reputation, and profits. 
The economic and social benefits that crowned such a long apprenticeship 
were worth the struggle. The authorities who registered the statutes reserved 
access to these lucrative and prestigious crafts to a tiny elite (mainly to fami- 
lies of masters already installed). 

However, not every craft that attempted to impose a long apprenticeship 
limited to one per master at a time involved artistic achievement or great 
luxury. The iron buckler makers, button makers, and strap makers who fixed 
the minimum duration of service at eight years worked for the mass market 
of a burgeoning population and had to feed a rising demand. Why then rein 
in production by restricting access to the trade? Arguments for good training 
masked the master’s desire to profit by those additional years of service from 
the unpaid work of an apprentice already perfectly capable of managing his 
own affairs. This was also the case when the master lengthened the appren- 
ticeship to compensate for lack of money at the start: those supplementary 
years gave him free labor. The statutes obviously did not spell that out. On 
the contrary, they mentioned the charitable aspects of taking poor children 
into apprenticeships.'' The strap makers explained that each apprentice 
would donate a small sum (5 sous) on entry to support a fund permitting the 
children of impoverished masters to learn the craft at community expense. 

If the regulatory texts insisted so much on these restrictions, it was be- 
cause individual masters were tempted to soften them. Where supplementary 
details appear, they clarify the major preoccupations of the directors of the 
crafts who came to deposit their statutes. When they took liberties with the 
conditions of apprenticeship, it was to make them harder—lengthen the du- 
ration, require more money from the parents of the apprentice, have two 
apprentices at once.'? Nineteen crafts stated this clearly, and some reinforced 
it by prohibiting any reduction of service or the sum demanded from the 
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parents without a fine: iron buckle makers fixed it at ten sous, while makers 
of brass clasps were content with 5 sous. 

Relations between the apprentice and the master, ideally presented, 
should have resembled those of a goodman (prud homme) and his son. But 
this harmony between a loving and just superior and a respectful and obedi- 
ent subordinate did not always prevail. The statutes addressed the reality by 
touching on several thorny difficulties that the crafts had to resolve all too 
often. 

First was the question of the flight of apprentices. The excessive duration 
of the apprenticeship period, subordination within the community that ap- 
prentices found hard to bear, excessive severity or other faults of the master, 
unruliness or adolescent rebellion—all these might push a youth to run away 
for varying lengths of time. The apprentice left without permission, fled the 
master’s workshop and house, abandoned duties and engagements. The stat- 
utes fixed certain rules. A relatively short flight might be pardoned. The 
cutlers, makers of knife handles, would take an apprentice back up to three 
times after fights of short duration. They explained that after a month or 
two of absence the apprentice would have forgotten all his lessons and so 
could not be taken back. The makers of writing tablets set 26 weeks as the 
threshold between recoverable absence and dismissal. More generally, beyond 
a year and a day, a fugitive apprentice could not be restored. In any case, an 
apprentice who was pardoned would be expected to complete the whole term 
of service not rendered during his flight and certain crafts added financial 
compensation for the injured master. 

Several crafts declared that “the folly and silliness” of apprentices, mean- 
ing youth’s characteristic lightness of spirit, explained their flight. Educators 
in the Middle Ages thought these traits common to all young people, which 
in their eyes justified basing an entire education on severe discipline. The 
makers of iron buckles went beyond these expected arguments to elaborate 
that some apprentices became vain and even felonious. Before the end of his 
term of service an apprentice who had absorbed everything might come to 
feel that he could no longer bear not being recognized and suitably rewarded 
for the quality of his work. Other masters of the craft, in search of good 
workmen, might recognize his competence and employ the apprentice, thus 
encouraging him to commit a felony against his master by breaking his con- 
tract. The diverse ways apprentice absences were dealt with reveal the com- 
plexity of the question, which added up to much more than the presumed 
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weaknesses of youth. Masters and apprentices alike had to respect the restric- 
tive conditions of apprenticeship. 

Prolonged flight placed the master in a difficult situation according to 
the statutes. His damages stemmed principally from the rule that forbade 
him to take a new apprentice as long as the first apprentice’s term of service 
was not complete. In the case of a long flight, he could be forced to wait a 
minimum of a year and a day. Some twenty crafts issued this interdiction, 
though some softened it, and clarified questions raised by its strict applica- 
tion. 

First was the case of overwhelming necessity, such as the apprentice’s 
death, not an uncommon situation considering the mortality rate of the time. 
The apprentice could also break his engagement if he renounced learning the 
craft. The master was not obliged to wait to replace the deceased or defiant 
apprentice. The master’s death is seldom mentioned, perhaps because his 
successor would assume the direction of the apprentice’s remaining term. But 
several crafts elaborated cases of overwhelming necessity that could lead to 
the annulment of a contract, permitting the apprentice to make another: a 
master’s long illness, departure for a distant pilgrimage, abandonment of the 
craft, or, some statutes add, impoverishment that obliged him to sell his 
house or renounce his rental. In these difficult circumstances, the master was 
relieved from keeping the apprentice, who regained his liberty and doubtless 
negotiated the completion of his service with another master. 

Statutes energetically insisting on the obligation to respect the contract's 
duration even when one of the parties had not fulfilled it also mention else- 
where the apprentice’s redemption or sale even before the end of service. 
When the apprentice had been well trained and was at the end of an overlong 
period of service, it may have been a good idea to let him go early. The master 
may have agreed easily to abridging a service that had become a burden, but 
the statutes are silent on the topic. Sale of an apprentice as an agreement 
between masters would have included a financial component, but again the 
sources say nothing. The statutes limit themselves to noting that the master 
who permitted the redemption or sale of his apprentice ought nevertheless to 
respect the length of the time of service. That is, he could not take another 
apprentice before the years of the original contract had been completed. This 
heavy obligation upon the master should have restrained sales or redemptions 
of apprentices. Other details allow us to note that these rules were often 
abused. Silk spinning adopted peremptory articles on the length of service 
prohibiting sale. It also declared that an apprentice could not engage anothet 
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apprentice if she had not finished her own term of service. This suggests that 
she was already working on her own account. 

All these sometimes contradictory articles, which forced respect for long 
periods of apprenticeship or limited training to one or two young people at 
a time, were hard to apply. Those responsible for the crafts could not fail to 
know this and also to recognize that, in flights of apprentices, there were 
often wrongs on both sides and perhaps not all masters were “sufficient.” 
Apprentices should be docile. The fullers stated that they should do whatever 
the masters demanded touching the trade. The hatmakers said that the ap- 
prentice should not be rough with his master in anything relevant to the 
craft. But, in other statutes, the responsible parties were concerned with the 
competence of the masters. The iron buckle makers listed the qualities ex- 
pected of a master. If he were not “wise and rich,” the parents’ money and 
the child’s time might be lost. The coral rosary bead makers spelled out the 
meaning of “rich”: the master must be “head of a hostel” and have “fire and 
room.” In other words, he must possess a house. The wisdom of the master 
trainer stemmed from both his professional competence and his social honor- 
ability. The pin makers, whose jurés (sworn officials) verified these qualities, 
explained that this control had been instituted after a general assembly of 
the craft where the problem of unqualified masters had been raised and the 
examination imposed as a response. 

In spite of all these precautions, a master could reveal himself to be 
“insufficient.” The silk and velvet drapery makers envisaged a case where the 
master “defaulted on the apprentice.” The jurés were instructed to appoint 
another master for him, who was charged with completing the apprentice- 
ship. But the linen weavers furnish the most details: after mentioning the 
faults and insufficiencies of apprentices, notably flights imputed to the irre- 
sponsibility of youth, they spoke of the faults of masters. An apprentice 
weaver harmed by a master’s incompetence could lodge a complaint with the 
sworn masters who ruled the craft. The accused master was to be summoned 
to explain himself. If his faults were recognized, he was condemned. He 
promised to correct his conduct and the jurés left him fifteen days to verify 
that the promises were being kept properly. If the master did not respond or 
persisted in his bad conduct, the jurés would take the apprentice from him 
and place him with another master. To avoid such situations, the weavers 
examined the masters who wanted to train apprentices. One of the gardes 
and two or three jurés officially certified them. If they judged the master 
“insufficient” but he persisted in his request for an apprentice, they took 
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guarantors and guarantees to compensate the parents and the child in case 
the apprenticeship did not work out because of the master’s fault. 

It is certain that apprentices in all crafts could have legitimate complaints 
about certain masters, and also that those responsible for the crafts, goodmen 
and jurés, would intervene to settle such conflicts. The makers of writing 
tablets indicated that they would examine masters who wished to take young 
people for training to decide whether they were “sufficient in sense and be- 
longings,” another formula for “wise and rich,” and required a minimum of 
experience, defined as having worked as a master for a year and a day. They 
foresaw imposing a fine on a master who showed himself to be incompetent, 
or who, by ruses or bad treatment, provoked the apprentice to flight, a dis- 
creet allusion that proved that, for the master also, the time of service weighed 
heavily and the temptation was great to abridge it by making someone pay 
the costs of the apprentice. 

Relationships between master and apprentice became complicated when 
there was competition. Many statutes mention apprentices being hired away 
by other masters, injuring the first master trainer, who was entitled to profit 
from a period at the end of the service when the apprentice was “rentable” 
and the master could benefit from his expected gratuitous labor. 

Seven crafts made precise allusions to this practice. The brass wire draw- 
ers forbade anyone to take an apprentice from his neighbor. The decorators 
of sheaths and scabbards said that they could not employ a valet or apprentice 
still under contract to another master. The dice makers complained of ap- 
prentices who went to work outside the walls when they had not yet finished 
their services. Consequently, Parisian masters forbade the sale of dice fabri- 
cated by a competitor who had not returned a guilty apprentice.'> The har- 
ness makers thought it worthwhile to explain why they forbade selling an 
apprentice before the end of his six years of apprenticeship: after half the 
time (or even a quarter sometimes) the apprentice became vain, particularly 
if another master flattered him, and then the apprentice made himself so 
unbearable that the master had to allow him to redeem himself. 

The rules of apprenticeship would appear difficult to enforce properly, 
at least in the statutes that registered them. Certain crafts chose to admit 
sweeteners: among the hatmakers, an apprentice who was judged capable 
could work at the workroom before the end of his service. All in all, it is clear 
that the statutes described a model that could never be totally realized. But 
as a starting point for possible arrangements, it is equally clear that masters 
and apprentices hoped to avoid conflicts. The written contract fulfilled that 
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office. More than ten crafts explicitly inscribed the obligation to set one up, 
indicating the number of witnesses necessary to validate the contract, usually 
two or three masters of the craft. The obligation was enforced with a fine if 
the rule was not respected, 5 sous for the pin makers, 10 sous for the iron 
buckle makers, 40 sous for the felt hat makers. The cooks mentioned letters 
of contract and the silk spinners indicated that 7 deniers would be levied to 
pay for the writing of the contract, an indispensable precaution to avoid later 
contestations. 


Valets or Wage-Earning Journeymen 


Valets do not appear as often as apprentices in the statutes of the thirteenth 
century crafts. However, as they were all subordinated to the master’s author- 
ity, they were sometimes mentioned along with the young people in training. 
Thirty-three crafts dedicated one or two articles to them.'* Nothing was said 
about the type of contract that fixed their work, but certainly some agreement 
existed to define the task and whether it was by the week or the year. Twelve 
crafts forbade the dishonest practice of employing a valet who had not termi- 
nated his contract with a former master and occasionally stipulated the fine 
that punished the infraction (5 or 10 sous). Unquestionably the fine hit both 
the guilty valet and the master who had employed him, but only the button 
makers spelled out the division: 10 sous for the master and 5 for the valet. 

The statutes further expressed a concern that qualified workers be hired 
who would commit themselves to respect the rules laid down by the craft. 
Generally, the valet attested his competence and promised to “keep” the craft 
with an oath before the jurés. The saddle painters and carpenters levied a fine 
of 5 sous on those who let a valet work before he had taken this oath. These 
exigencies affected all valets, whether they were Parisians or not, which sug- 
gests that there was no restriction on employing provincials or foreigners in 
the thirteenth century. No doubt during that period of urban growth the 
crafts remained open and welcomed all competent artisans. 

Practically nothing is indicated in the statutes concerning wages, so we 
must understand that they were left entirely up to the master. The statutes 
suggest that they were preoccupied with keeping wages down, but they were 
discreet about it. An allusion slipped into the statutes of the dress makers says 
that valets cannot demand higher wages than those they habitually com- 
manded. This point is sharpened by the harness makers: the wage for a valet 
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engaged by the week was based on the wage for the first day of his employ- 
ment. This suggests that some valets who had begun a job at an agreed daily 
wage would attempt to profit by exacting greater remuneration. It is clear 
that the question of wages was a crucial point. but the normative sources did 
not address it, probably because they could not or would not define and 
impose a common rule of conduct on this subject. 

On the other hand, the length of work time did appear in the statutes. 
There was one schedule for summer and one for winter, periods of long and 
short days respectively. The texts designate them as “feasting time” and 
“lenten time,” expressions that should not be taken literally. They demon- 
strate the adaptation of work time to religious time. The work schedule con- 
formed to the measurement of time that placed feasts in the year, the chimes 
of the church bells that marked the divisions of night and day. The beginning 
and the end of the workday were thus defined by religious signals but also by 
prosaic and profane markers: the sound of the watch organized by the town, 
the fading of natural light.'* Work, said the silken cloth makers, began with 
the rising of the sun, “when the trumpet of the watch sounds from one of 
the towers of the Chatelet,” and ended when it became impossible to work 
without lighting candles. Other crafts used other concrete references, when a 
black thread could be distinguished from a white thread, for example, but in 
the thirteenth century time did not yet obey uniform or invariable constraints 
determined by the time of the year. 

Concrete details of the commonplace rarely slipped into these normative 
texts. Some of them intruded when particular questions preoccupied the mas- 
ters enough so that it seemed necessary to put them into writing. The tallow 
candle makers dedicated two articles to the work of valets outside the work- 
shop, where the master could not supervise them, one of the very rare allu- 
sions to division of labor within the workshop. Valets were forbidden to go 
and make candles among the food sellers because those merchants urged 
them to incorporate old grease and bad fat into the manufactured candles. 
No doubt this infringement of the regulation was encouraged by the financial 
advantages. But the bad quality candles, sold at the same price as good, 
devalued the importance of the craft and brought shame on everybody. The 
candle makers also noted that a valet could not work in a bourgeois home 
unless he had practiced for six years under a master or on his own account. 
There the guarantee of competence was more pressing than fear of dishonest 
production. 

Harness makers happened to mention the marriage of a valet in the 
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course of regulating the wife’s work. If she were “of the craft” nothing im- 
peded a couple from working together, but if she had “to learn it” from her 
husband then the statutes provided that he must have “held the workroom” 
for a year and a day, that is, he must be a past master. 

The fullers thought it would be useful to supply details on the midday 
meal in summer. This meal would be served at the master’s table, but the 
valet could choose to go out and eat elsewhere, at his home or with other 
valets. This moment of withdrawal might have been a welcome break in the 
long summer days of work. The fullers said the valets should return without 
too much delay and without waiting for one another. It is possible that at 
the time of redacting the statutes the master fullers were facing demands for 
a longer rest time for their wage-workers, a problem tied to the question of 
eating outside. One detail in the millers’ statutes evoked a trait of ordinary 
sociability: when a miller leased one of the mills of the Grand Pont on the 
Seine, he was to give 5 sous “to the journeymen to drink.”'® 

Only the bakers, who open Boileau’s register, gave details on rituals and 
customs within the community. A new master—one who had finished his 
four-year apprenticeship—had to complete a rite of passage outlined in the 
text. He filled a new earthenware pot with walnuts and oublies, a kind of 
wafer. Then he went to the house of the master who headed the baker’s craft, 
apparently accompanied by all the valets, journeymen, and masters attending 
the ceremony. When he came to the house, he gave the pot to the master, 
saying: “Master, I have done and finished my four years.” The master was 
then to ask whether he had been true to “the customary” that contained the 
fines and revenues of the craft. After having been assured that it was so, the 
master was to return the pot, walnuts, and wafers to the newcomer and 
command him to throw the whole thing against the exterior wall of his 
house. The gesture made, they all went into the master baker’s house for “fire 
and wine,” a meal financed by a denier from every participant.” The follow- 
ing articles show that the rite was important and attendance obligatory. The 
master of the bakers summoned the whole community and doubtless received 
the denier from each; those who could not attend in person still paid their 
share. Negligent or disobedient bakers who would not trouble themselves 
and did not pay were excluded from the craft until they acquitted themselves. 
It is difficult for us to understand the exact meaning of breaking the pot on 
the wall of the master baker’s house or that of the walnuts and wafers, beyond 
the general sense that the rite marked the new master’s liberation in some 
way from the professional tutelage of the other. 
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In this text, an article made reference to the échantillon, a baton on which 
the years of apprenticeship were marked each year by a notch, probably veri- 
fied when the ceremony of pot breaking occurred. If this échantillon were 
lost, the baker in training had to give the customary 12 deniers or give a 
capon.'® Finally, a last article concerning the choice of heads of the craft and 
those who supervised it, mentions the personnel who ordinarily worked with 
a baker, his sergents, either journeymen or valets like the “fanner (geindre)” 
who winnowed the grain, the “sifter” who sifted the flour, the kneader."” 
The peculiar vocabulary of a craft is hardly ever committed to writing, which 
is a shame because the terms reveal the division of labor. The bakers could 
not have been the only ones to use words special to the craft but the other 
statutes tell us nothing. 


Masters, Jurés, and Gardes 


Now we come to the elite, those who took charge of the workshop and the 
community. 

In order to run a workroom or a shop, the master had to satisfy two 
types of requirements, expressed when he applied to become a trainer. First 
he must have know-how, competence in the craft. Second, he had to have 
enough goods or money to rent or buy the house that would be at once 
domicile and workplace. Communities of crafts sometimes indicated that 
they would verify all that. However, in the thirteenth century, passage to 
mastery did not yet oblige the candidate to execute an expensive masterpiece. 
Only the carpenters made direct reference to a finished work as the end of 
apprenticeship. The rest limited themselves to indicating that professional 
aptitude had to be verified. The dress makers said that “to rise established,” 
that is, to set up one’s own business, the worker had to know how to cut and 
sew properly. Makers of silken cloth entrusted the gardes of the craft to ensure 
that a candidate could work “without the aid of anyone else,” meaning that 
he could carry out the whole process of fabrication. We have seen that the 
bakers celebrated the passage to mastery with a particular ceremony, and it is 
likely that the other crafts maintained similar rituals. 

The statutes tell us little about the variety of these conditions, but it 
must have been immense. The question of apprenticeship showed that cer- 
tain crafts took into account the master’s possible ruin or impoverishment 
such that he could not maintain his role as trainer. These masters fell back 
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to wage earning journeymen and valets working for others. The gamut of 
social and economic conditions extended from laborious poverty to the 
wealth of notables. It reflects differences among crafts: the goldsmiths or 
renowned sculptors who worked for a princely clientele could hardly compare 
to a bungling master, “resoler of shoes.” There were also degrees within 
particular communities, among the masters themselves. Success was crowned 
by being chosen garde or juré, thus playing master among those who governed 
the community. No doubt these elective functions sorted the internal hierar- 
chy and reinforced it.”° 

An overview of the landscape covered by the thirteenth-century craft 
statutes brings out some important points. Real care was taken to get their 
rights recognized, guaranteeing a social place and rank that gave honor and 
dignity to work and workers. Among themselves, on the model of all Parisian 
society, these communities of workers founded their image and their ideal 
functions on a recognized hierarchy of justice and morality. The image and 
ideal were designed by the masters, but the subordinates were also likely to 
have recognized their validity. Finally, like all society, this internal harmony 
was never conceived as susceptible to transforming or improving itself. The 
only changes envisaged were degradation, negligence of duties that caused 
evils and sorrows that could only be redressed by restoration of rules and 
immutable laws. The whole defined successful integration into the social 
order, including the privileges for those admitted into it. 

But not all Parisian workers enjoyed these guarantees of security and 
social recognition. 


Outside the Crafts: Domestics and Unskilled Labor 


The capital offered an even larger array of jobs and work that went unmen- 
tioned in the statutes of the crafts. Many workers appear less in written 
sources because, even if they had fixed employment and good wages, their 
conditions of payment and recruitment were settled by private contract, per- 
haps verbal, which had little chance of being preserved in the archives. 

This was the case with domestics, service and house people, whose num- 
ber was very significant. In fact, even families of modest means employed a 
litcle servant girl or a young valet. The majority of women working to earn 
their living were domestics, including kinswomen who performed household 
tasks in exchange for maintenance. They ranged from chambermaids of all 
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sorts to housekeepers. Valets, male servants and domestics, were also em- 
ployed. When a family achieved comfort they mixed with this world of do- 
mestics, their tasks divided according to sex. 

The author of the Mesnagier de Paris recognized the importance of these 
concrete and familiar concerns when he determined to instruct his young 
wife. Recruitment and direction of domestics occupies an important place in 
the work. It is clear that the household in question was that of a rich notable 
enjoying solid revenues whose wife had to maintain his rank. She did not 
have to do any domestic labor herself; even with the aid of one or two ser- 
vants. Still, the book provides a glimpse of the possibilities the big city’s 
wealthy and powerful elites offered to this type of wage earner. 

Women domestics were under the authority of a superintendent/house- 
keeper who surveyed and distributed the work.?! The mistress of the house 
only supervised. The heavy work in the Paris household, maintenance of the 
garden and dealings with the country house, were in the hands of male do- 
mestics whom the superintendent oversaw. He was especially concerned with 
the horses, dogs, and falcons for hunting, responsibilities that did not relate 
to the authority or competence of the mistress of the house.”? But it was she 
who recruited, paid, and fired the valets and maids, with the help of the 
housekeeper and the superintendent. 

Recruitment differed when employing laborers for a particular job, 
whether for a limited time or for a year.” The good bourgeois explained to 
his wife that the help engaged for heavy work, to carry or unload burdens, 
were casual men, apt to be rough and violent, so that in employing them she 
should seek the help of the superintendent or some other man who would 
know how best to pick peaceful and docile laborers. He noted that it was 
desirable to define the conditions of the job and the pay clearly at the begin- 
ning, for many of these job-seekers tended to say, “Monseigneur, this is no 
big thing, it will be a snap; you will reward me well enough and I'll be 
content with what you give me,” but once employed and the work done, 
they claimed: “Seigneur, there was a lot more to do than | thought there was: 
there was this and that and then some more.”*4 And if they were not paid 
what they demanded, they would say they had been cheated and the em 
ployer would get a bad reputation. 

For more specialized work or for annual employment, the author of the 
Mesnagier explained that the mistress of the house should ask for recommen 
dations from patrons who had employed the person previously. He also rec 
ommended that she take care that wages were paid on time, so as not 
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leave debts hanging that might become sources of dispute and contestation. 
Accountability ought to be carefully maintained. The text made allusion to 
letters or another paper but also to “a la taille,” referring to a wooden tablet 
where the sum due was notched, a method that did not require the ability to 
read but approached the certainty of a written text. It was more hazardous to 
rely on oral memory because “creditors always believe the sum to be greater 
and debtors less.”° 

The wife was advised to hire domestics engaged by the year personally, 
so that they would know exactly who was in charge of them, but suggested 
that if it were necessary to fire or replace them, the wife should “privately” 
get his advice. Once more, seasonal workers should only be employed after 
getting personal recommendations. He elaborated that, though he had cho- 
sen female domestics as his example, the same type of recommendations 
should be sought for males, and suggested some questions she should ask. 
Did the maid have friends in the city? Why had she left her earlier employ- 
ment? She must ask former employers if they trusted the maid, if she talked 
too much, if she drank too much, and in general if she were considered 
prudent. Those who presented themselves of their own accord no doubt were 
guilty of something or other and those who came from a foreign land might 
have been escaping a bad reputation, for if everyone “were without blemish, 
they would all be mistresses and not servants.” In short, the wife was ex- 
pected to secure the soundest guarantees before bringing maids and servants 
into her house. When this preliminary inquiry was satisfactory, the newcomer 
should declare her name, her place of birth, and the names of her father and 
mother, and the superintendent was to write down all this information and 
references in his account book along with the date of her arrival. How was 
one to know if the chambermaid was suitable? There, too, mistrust was the 
mother of security. If the candidate had a loud voice, she would be assumed 
to be proud and impertinent and would probably speak evil of you when she 
was no longer in your service; if she flattered you with exaggerated compli- 
ments, it was to deceive you on other points. Prefer the blusher who speaks 
little but then treat her as your daughter. 

The mistress of the place had to organize all the activity of the house 
and its servants. The responsibility fell upon her to distribute chores and see 
that the domestics did not loaf or loiter. Obviously that responsibility con- 
sisted of supervising the one who did the actual direction, the housekeeper 
or superintendent. Some practical recommendations were added. When a job 
was ordered, the servant could not be allowed to say: “Don’t rush me, it will 
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be done in good time” or “I'll do it first thing tomorrow morning.””” The 
order should not be broadcast to the wind, but addressed personally to this 
or that servant or maid for otherwise each one would rely on another and 
nothing would be done. 

The good wife ought to know how to manage times of rest and meals, 
She was advised to feed her people well. She should give them consistent 
meals at fixed and proper hours, a single generous plate with sufficient quan- 
tity to drink. She should tell them to eat plenty and drink well without 
talking or lingering too long at table, for when they started leaning on their 
elbows and daydreaming it was time to get up and get back to work. The 
author added a proverb, as he often did, to reinforce his suggestion: “When 
the valet preaches at table and when the horse grazes at the ford, it is time to 
make them budge, they've been there long enough.””* 

If the maids or valets fell ill, the wife was to see to their care “affection- 
ately and charitably,” making sure they were settled comfortably and that 
they were warm if the season required it. The author of the Mesnagier sup- 
plied a particular tip concerning young servants between fifteen and twenty. 
They should lodge near the wife’s apartments in rooms difficult to reach 
from the outside so that she could watch and protect them mote easily. 

The work of the mistress of the house went beyond ensuring the good 
behavior of her servants. She should instruct them and reprimand them when 
they were wrong, notably when they swore, saying, “by the blood of the 
damned fevers,” or “the blood of the damned week” or “the blood of the 
damned day.” The author explained that an honest woman should not un- 
derstand such expressions nor speak of blood. Domestics should never say 
“con” (cunt) or “cul” (bum) or make obscene or vulgar allusions. Nor should 
they speak among themselves of whores or ribalds, for prudefemmes should 
not know what such words meant. 

After these moral recommendations, the author categorized the multiple 
tasks to be ordered and supervised in the house. The room where visitors 
were received should be swept and dusted every day, as well as the bedrooms. 
The kitchen and all that belongs to it must be washed and scoured. Clothing 
and linen must be cleaned and mended while furs needed airing. And one 
should not forget to feed the household animals, little dogs and caged birds. 
The housekeeper, who was responsible for everything having to do with the 
interior, assigned and oversaw these tasks. Exterior work and agricultural 
tasks were the responsibility of the superintendent, for example, to oversee 
and organize feeding the sheep, horses, cows, and poultry. The mistress veri- 
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fied that all had been done properly. In particular, she watched that the 
housekeeper and superintendent kept accounts and records correctly. In- 
creases or decreases in the number of beasts, sheep, heifers, trout, and poultry 
and other animals of the poultry-yard should be regularly tallied. As a general 
rule, she should demand written reports and accounts on all that concerned 
the household, so that everyone, down to the smallest maid, should know 
that nothing could escape her and that she could verify everything.” 

In order to direct things well and make herself obeyed, the housewife 
needed the expertise to respond to the problems that arose in the life of a 
great household. That is why the Mesnagier includes all sorts of recipes. The 
longest are cooking recipes but housekeeping tips are also mixed in, tricks for 
cleaning clothes and leather, for ensuring preservation of wine, verjuice, 
grain, lard, grease, peas, and beans. Instructed in all these things, the young 
wife could better fulfill her role, which was not so much to take upon herself 
the work of a great Parisian household, with a farm and a country house, as 
to direct the men and women who carried out these tasks effectively. It is 
impossible to say how many people were commanded by this lady of the 
house, but certainly there were more than ten. And in Paris there were many 
households as large as that. 

The capital constituted a vast job market that drew immigrants from the 
provinces and the countryside. Not all of them found a good place with a 
good bourgeois, even with one less well appointed than the author of the 
Mesnagier. We must try to imagine the flood of laborers, people of all sorts, 
itinerant cheap-jacks and rag-pickers whose lives oscillated between poverty 
and indigence. They left traces in the documents only when they attracted 
the attention of the law or became objects of charity. In periods of economic 
depression or political upheaval, the authorities and people of power spoke 
of them as dangerous because they were so numerous, drawn to Paris and 
rendered envious and violent by the miseries of the age. 


Disturbances in the World of Labor 


Until the mid-fourteenth century, the world of Parisian wage-earners, mas- 
ters, and valets might be considered stable, coping with their problems and 
guaranteeing peace and order. The century that began’with the Black Death 
and concluded with the end of the Hundred Years War utterly contradicted 
this image of stability maintained and order conserved. To be sure, before the 
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years 1348-1350, Parisian people were occasionally agitated, and within the 
crafts working people and their employers were often fiercely opposed to one 
another. But conflicts were resolved and only rarely broke out into brawls in 
the street or open rebellion. In 1306, following “monetary adjustments,” Pari- 
sian proprietors tried to insist that renters (above all wage-earners, valets, or 
masters of small estates) pay their rents in hard cash, money coined before 
the royal adulterations. This amounted to an increase of about a third, and 
brawls broke out. Parisians accused the provost of the merchants, Etienne 
Barbette, of having inspired this measure and the angry crowd went to pillage 
his house. In the same spirit, Parisians dared to lay hands on the king’s people 
and their provisions. This was a grave crime which a peremptory but solemn 
court punished most severely. The arrested ringleaders were summarily exe- 
cuted and their bodies left exposed at the gates of the city. 

Other social conflicts that might have inspired fear that the “mechanics” 
might rebel did not attain this level of open and widespread violence. They 
involved conflicts between trades accusing one another of unfair competition, 
debts, and fraudulent practices that would be settled by the trades themselves 
or, if that were not possible, the seigneurial court, royal provost or, in the 
last resort, Parlement. 

In contrast, when the Great Plague broke out, the world of workers and 
small shopkeepers saw the balance of power shift in its favor. The epidemic 
decimated the labor pool and survivors were quick to demand higher wages. 
In the 1350 Great Ordinance of John the Good, we can spot all the workers 
who were not organized or protected by their crafts and their communities. 
The king, advised by the notables and bourgeois of Paris, forbade employers 
and wage earners to agree on a price for labor higher than that prevailing 
before the plague. In other words, the ordinance capped wages where they 
had been before the bloodletting of the epidemic. The measure was not rigor- 
ously enforced, but it testifies to the rising demands of the elites and their 
fear of collective action. Notables and powerful people wished to arrest an 
evolution, judged scandalous because, in their opinion, it would result in 
workers being overpaid. The ordinance deplored that everyone, men and 
women alike, preferred to be idle or frequent the taverns rather than work at 
the old wages. It was only a step from there to refusing to be content with 
their inferior rank in society. The violence that marked the period suggests 
that the step had indeed been taken. 

The major political crises of the realm reverberated loudly in the capital 
and ended in insurrections—that of Etienne Marcel in 1358, the Maillotins 
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in 1382, and the Cabochiens in 1413. The history of these violent episodes 
goes beyond “daily life.”*° Nevertheless, it reveals the urban masses who 
occupied the streets, emptied the prisons, or were delivered to summary exe- 
cutions. According to the chroniclers, they brought together primarily the 
disgusted poor, ruined artisans, people of low estate who mingled with ban- 
dits, adventurers, and delinquents of every kind whom the big city had always 
sheltered. Contemporary witnesses and later historians have seen them ma- 
nipulated by political factions, the Navarese in the fourteenth century, the 
Burgundians in the fifteenth. The insurgent mob would have been a mass of 
labor exploited by the great Parisian bourgeoisie who attempted to crush its 
political role. From our point of view, it is clear that these rebels, these 
insurgents—who in general paid very dearly for their revolts—had no very 
clear social or political demands but heard and followed leaders who spoke 
of their dignity, better social conditions, and, to be sure, better conditions 
of life. During this period, demands for democracy, greater equality, better 
allotment of fiscal responsibilities and expenses linked to the war and defense 
of the realm were all expressed in confused form—at least they were not 
articulated very clearly in the written sources remaining to us.*' The 1413 
Paris insurrection was animated by one craft, the butchers, at once rich and 
held in low esteem. All the great families of Parisian butchers were impli- 
cated. The royal authority, the last resort of these efforts, might have feared 
that professional organizations (which the body of crafts were) might also 
serve as incubators of protest and subversion. These anxieties, perhaps un- 
founded, colored every’ social attitude of the ruling class, in the kingdom as 
in the capital, and persisted until the restoration of peace.” 

One point is worthy of attention in the analysis of the complex events 
that swept Paris and the Parisians. Crafts people and laborers, like university 
people, magistrates or clergy, whose families and attachments were in Paris, 
could do little but follow the events and try to bend them to their own 
interests. They were de facto Anglo-Burgundian, and ultimately bore the 
disastrous effects of a general crisis that swallowed up their own personal 
political choices insofar as they had any. When domestic calm and peace 
abroad were reestablished in Paris in the second half of the fifteenth century, 
when the city could bind up its wounds and hope once more to profit from 
its labors, the entire landscape showed the changes. 

Some of the well organized crafts that had registered their statutes and 
modified or completed them on the occasion of a confirmation came undone. 
Thus the wood workers had to separate the joiners and the carpenters into 
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two distinct organizations. Likewise, the apothecaries were separated from 
the spicers. For us, the exact analysis of these changes forced by concrete 
realities matters less than the overall shape of this type of organization, which 
was maintained and reinforced until the Revolution. 

But, at the dawn of modern times, there were many who felt that the 
corporation was too constraining for certain professions with settlements of 
workers in the suburbs, outside the walls, and beyond the control of the 
Parisian crafts organizations. This was the moment—as historians have often 
summarized—when the corporate image broke down. Internal constraints 
stiffened, notably the requirement to produce a masterpiece, which blocked 
access to mastery for the poorest, while the exemptions and privileges ac- 
corded to the children of masters grew. The cleavage between wage earners 
and masters broadened. Valets and journeymen began to organize themselves 
separately to defend their own interests. Behind the mask of unfaltering con- 
tinuity that the statutes confer, necessary changes and modernizations were 
at work. 


EIGHT 


Networks of Solidarity: Obligatory Bonds and 
Chosen Ties 


THE ORDINARY LIFE of Parisians was organized in complex social networks. 
We see them shaped by the imperatives of seemingly immutable hierarchies 
but the people living in the great capital at the time did not necessarily see 
things the same way. On the contrary, Paris was to them a place that offered 
a certain socially protective anonymity. In that free space, they could aban- 
don family ties that bound them too tightly or throw off insupportable bur- 
dens of social status and remake their lives in another pattern. The big city 
favored the development of chosen groups such as confraternities that prom- 
ised aid and comfort to their members. More liberty and more solidarity 
among equals prefigured a more modern society. 

However, these networks of solidarity or trade organizations that medie- 
val people chose to join served to fulfill the limited ambition and modest 
objectives reserved for their rank. They were not dreaming of any radical 
social upheaval. Nor did they dispute the forms of earthly government or the 
ecclesiastical hegemony beyond. Indeed the Church inspired them: it fur- 
nished a model for communities of equals like the abbey or the college. It 
legitimated their solidarities by endorsing equality among group members or 
preaching the need to share and redistribute wealth. 

These factors are hard to grasp in the documentation. They represent a 
moment, a step in a long and slow evolution that was far from being com- 
pleted at the end of the fifteenth century. They are only recoverable by con- 
trasts. This analysis will seek to highlight them from three separate angles: 
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changes in family relationships, women’s place in the family and in the work- 
ing world, and organized associations that continued down to the nineteenth 
century, prefiguring unions and other modern solidarities. 


The Family Group: More Restrained Yet Less Constraining 


The evolution that shrank the role of the extended family throughout the 
whole society to the profit of the nuclear family was even more pronounced 
in the big city that was Paris. An abundance of sources in the archives, partic- 
ularly real estate deeds, witness that the family had largely shed its extensions 
and come to be defined as a couple and their children. This narrow grouping 
grew from religious imperatives implicit in the Church’s determination that 
marriage was a sacrament defined by strict monogamy in a union freely con- 
tracted and indissoluble. Historians have often noted that these demands 
were heaviest upon great folk and kings. The claims of kinship had less power 
over common people who were not wealthy enough to afford polygamy. And 
where the patrimony was modest and a defensive network less effective the 
kindred were readier to grant their members free choice of partner. 

Among archival sources, rental contracts from the fourteenth and ff 
teenth centuries carry a little more information on the end result of this 
evolution. Leases in which a proprietor exchanged the use of his immovables 
for an annual rent under certain conditions were usually perpetual, though 
sometimes for life. At the end of the fourteenth and in the fifteenth century, 
life contracts mention, beyond the leaser, his wife and children born or to be 
born, a formula that defined the family norm. They gave the name of the 
renter and usually (but not always) his wife’s Christian name. Other kindred 
would only be mentioned if the lease was extended and the renter had suc- 
ceeded in having people outside his family listed among beneficiaries of the 
contract. 

In the course of life, the main ties between husband, wife, and children 
could stretch temporarily to ascendants (father and mother) or collaterals 
(brothers and sisters mainly) in order to manage a shop or enlarge an artisanal 
enterprise. Lines of kinship were certainly involved in gifts, exchanges, of 
arrangements tied to marriage and remarriage, but it is difficult to study them 
except among the rich and powerful. Their attachments and alliances were 
maintained, developed, and committed to written memory with the intent 
of welding individuals into a populous group whose members would thus be 
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assured of various kinds of advancement and assistance. The nobles’ genea- 
logical model yields the most elaborated form of a family consciousness care- 
fully inscribed by memory. ' 

Family ties were surely important to people of lower rank, but they do 
not reveal themselves so clearly. Parisians frequently had provincial roots that 
were soon forgotten because ties with the kinship group in the countryside 
or in the native town rapidly dissolved. They occasionally reasserted them- 
selves if a new immigrant arrived and sought the security of a welcome from 
relatives in the big city. Having become Parisian, families would develop new 
branches, weaving webs of useful relationships. These efforts, which were not 
peculiar to the medieval period, are poorly documented. When a house was 
sold or rented, for example, real estate contracts did not describe the house- 
hold and only very rarely indicated how many persons—family and ser- 
vants—had lived there. And the parties concerned cared even less for personal 
history and prior family ties. 

Fiscal sources, because they relied on ordered lists, may indicate some- 
thing like the norm and some exceptions for Parisian taxpayers. Information 
on families remains sparse and grossly incomplete, but at least tax collectors 
provide precise data arranged in series. In effect, the lists of “hearths” along 
a given street sometimes contains supplemental descriptions after the tax pay- 
er's name. The clerk who noted the names and qualities of parties responsible 
for payment sometimes thought it useful to add family information because 
this precision, whether the taxpayer supplied it voluntarily or people in the 
neighborhood told the clerk, would contribute to identifying an individual 
at that moment. The fiscal register of the 1297 taille indicates some character- 
istics of ordinary families. It hardly permits us to grasp general quantitative 
relationships, but it does offer a concrete view of some familial questions at 
a given date. A little later than the register of Etienne Boileau, this list still 
falls into the period of the city’s growth and prosperity, though the reign of 
Saint Louis had passed into that of Philip the Fair. 

Most of the notes were pared down to the head of the family’s name 
(sometimes with an indication of craft) and the contribution demanded of 
him. Of these, however, 338 contained family details that can be divided into 
two sets of supplementary information added by the clerk-distributor when 
he went along a street to check on each contributing hearth.’ Thus, a familial 
connection to a corresponding hearth in a contiguous house might be given, 
as in “Adam de Cespi, vendor” and the next hearth, in the attached house, 
as “Jehanne, his wife’s mother.”* This Adam, who sold all sorts of foodstuffs, 
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lived next door to his wife’s mother, and the recorder reminded himself that 
Adam had gotten his start thanks to his marriage. When a relative was listed 
as contributing an entire share, it meant that he or she had his own hearth, 
her own household. Explanatory notes might be added to the head of the 
family’s name: “and his son” or “and his sister.” These people lived together 
and formed a single hearth in the eyes of the distributors. The contributors 
thus mentioned do not fall equally into the lists of the Gros (great folk) and 
Menus (little people). Most references concern the first group, with the 
Menus accounting for only twenty-five entries. 

The first series of indicators—neighboring familial hearths—produce 
few surprises but provoke some interesting questions. They were distributed 
throughout the city as a whole.* Most frequently, they refer to a taxpayer 
whose son or daughter lived in the neighboring house.° Usually a son was 
settled next door (60 references), but some daughters are mentioned explicitly 
(17) or implicitly (37 references to “and his son-in-law’). This original ac- 
counting might also have references naming several children such as “and his 
five children.”” Or there might be a reference to the children of a first mar- 
riage and “his wife’s children.”*® References to other relatives are less frequent: 
brothers (28 references); some nephews and nieces, one or two cousins, some 
brothers-in-law. In general, the craft of the head of the neighboring family 
hearth is not given, so we cannot be sure that proximity of residence indicates 
proximity of occupations, even though it is probable that in most cases they 
practiced the same craft. The ensemble of links and assistance revealed by 
these neighboring hearths no doubt counted for much, but something else is 
more important. These sons, daughters, and in-laws had won their auton- 
omy; they had freed themselves from the parental hearth and from the au- 
thority of the father of the family. This type of hearth appears primarily in 
the lists of the Gros. 

The other series of references (142) sheds a different light on families. A 
clerk might find several taxpayers under the same roof for whom he inscribed 
an inclusive sum reflecting an association of revenue and goods. Of these 
common hearths with several taxpayers, 97 were headed by women of whom 
only 39 were noted as widows. The majority of these feminine common 
hearths were found among the Gros. This point will have to be taken up 
again, for we might not have expected to encounter women other than wid- 
ows acting as heads of families. Hearths held by a woman were most often 
composed of groups associating a mother and son (39 references), a mother 
and daughter (19), or a mother and her children (16 references). Other famil- 
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ial groups concern brothers, sisters, or relatives by marriage. For masculine 
hearths, there are more types of associations spread among various formulas: 
the father and one or two of his children, a son (13 references), or a daughter 
(7 mentions), or in-laws, children of a previous marriage, a few nephews and 
nieces. But the masculine hearths are fewer, about 50 references, of which 15 
refer to two or three brothers continuing to live together and being taxed 
collectively, far more commonly than a brother and sister.On the whole, the 
enlarged hearths reveal a temporary condition, a family that had chosen to 
live together for a while and pool revenues and so registered themselves when 
the clerk came to make up the lists. 

Two further sets of familial information may occasionally be added: a 
hearth consisting of several neighboring taxpayers—a son, a son-in-law or a 
brother settled next door—might be designated as a sort of family enclave in 
the street. Thus Jehannot Hecelin, the elder, paid 72 sous. His three brothers 
Jehannot, Jehannot, and Aliaumin were settled next door and each paid 45 
sous. Marie, their sister, is listed next as paying 78 sous. The formula men- 
tions that their father was dead, “children of Jean Hecelin’s hearth.” Strang- 
ers to the family must have had a hard time not confounding the father and 
his three sons named Jean. In the same way, Sire Eude de Saint-Merri was 
taxed with Tybout his son at 20 sous; Robin, his other son, just next door, 
also paid 20 sous.'® The list of the Gros contained 15 family enclaves of this 
sort. Eight references indicated hearths with a son and his mother, probably 
a more common case than the small number of references indicates. No 
doubt the assessment took account of the mother’s goods and revenues, 
which justified her share of the augmented tax. Another hypothesis might be 
an abatement because of the dependent person, but then we might expect 
that these references would be more numerous."! 

There is no denying how incomplete this glance at family relationships 
is, aggravated by the difficulty in retrieving family alliances through marriages 
and remarriages behind the names and different surnames. Though some 
relationships might be guessed in these lists of names, it is probably best to 
stick to what is certain, explicit parental links.!? Thus the family group ap- 
pears primarily to be a conjugal family under the authority of the husband 
and father. It could be under a woman’s authority. If necessary, it could 
enlarge itself and utilize the aid and support of a more extended kindred but 
that seems to have been a choice rather than an obligation which gave mem- 
bers lines at once supple and light. 
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This plunge into the fiscal register of 1297 permits us to ask some detailed 
questions about women, their place and role in the family and at work. 


Ordinary Parisian Women in the Time of Philip the Fair 


By combining details about family situations and crafts which helped identify 
women inscribed as tax payers, the historian can replace predictable generali- 
ties with concrete information concerning real persons. The 1297 taille con- 
firmed that female hearths were a minority in the lists of tax payers. They 
accounted for 1376 hearths, 14.5 percent of the total.'? It is not astonishing 
that tax paying women constitute such a minority. What is surprising is that 
their place is not so negligible in a world commonly presented as exclusively 
made up of men. These 1376 “hearths” held by women constitute a popula- 
tion numerous enough to be analyzed. 

Altogether, 748 feminine hearths among the Gros and 614 among the 
Menus give a proportion of 14 and 14.8 precent. Female hearths comprise 
roughly equal numbers in the two socioeconomic groups distinguished in the 
lists. Clearly, this percentage cannot offer an exact picture of the women who 
worked or administered their own incomes. Male hearths include the wives 
of named taxpayers, who often participated in the activities of the workshop 
or store. A woman had to exercise a different craft or control significant 
personal property for the assessor to name her along with her husband. This 
was rare, but the 14 percent indicates that women could have economic and 
therefore social autonomy often enough so that the tax assessors did not 
overlook them. 

The written entries identifying these 1,376 women varied as did those for 
men. They all included a baptismal name followed by a surname. By the end 
of the thirteenth century, the latter tended to be a fixed patronym, but not 
always. Sometimes the woman’s craft was added and sometimes familial in- 
formation completed these basic contributions. 


Women Less Subordinate to the Family 
Indications of marital status for the taxpayers are given for only 14.5 percent 


of the female hearths, which is not much. This information is important 
considering thar it is generally said that at this time women were eternal 
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minors who passed from the tutelage of their father to that of their husband. 
Juridical subordination of women is commonly alleged even when they were 
widows and enjoyed greater autonomy, even real liberty. But the great major- 
ity of these women taxpayers did not find it necessary to say whether they 
were married or widowed, and the assessors did not consider it useful to ask 
them. Thus the study of the female population of tax payers in 1297 lends 
nuance to the general view. The analysis becomes more refined when the 
iriformation on the list of the Gros is compared to that of the Menus. 

In the Gros list, 22.8 percent of the women gave their situations as spouse 
(“wife of”) or widow (“woman of the hearth”). The proportion is only 4.7 
percent for the Menus. The distinction between wealthy and more modest 
people is thus very pronounced. Maybe it is self-explanatory. Among the 
wives and women who were heavily taxed, there were great Parisian gentle- 
women provided with revenues and goods and whose social status was 
strengthened by marriage alliances, so indicating their status as wife or widow 
helped define their status as taxpayers. On the other side, in the world of the 
workshop or store, married or widowed women generally managed their own 
goods or work, so their marital status gave them very little extra economic 
consideration. 

From another angle, if one distinguishes “wives of” from “widows,” we 
note that the majority were mentioned as wives. We might have expected to 
see widows dominating this type of entry, but even among the Gros they are 
in the minority. Then what, exactly, did the expression “wife of” mean? 
There are several plausible hypotheses. These wives had their own property 
or pursued some activity distinct from that of their husbands that qualified 
them to be taxed separately. But we cannot exclude women living separately 
from their husbands, which canon law permitted. The tribunal of the perti- 
nent official (the bishop) made inquiries and rendered judgment authorizing 
it and a civil tribunal ruled on the material level (notably the division of 
property). These facts raise important questions that cannot be answered by 
these documents alone; they suggest that Parisian women at the end of the 
thirteenth century had more freedom in their social and economic spheres 
than we might have imagined from juridical definitions or the misogynous 
discourses of the clergy. 

The way women are named in the fiscal sources provides yet more food 
for reflection. The list of the Gros cites 73 of 89 women simply as “wife 
of...” without baptismal names; only 14 who are named as “so-and-so, wife 
of...” Among the Menus, the proportion is inverse: 17 are named before 
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being called “wife of . . .” against 6 who are only presented as “wife of . . .” 
These notes suggest that among modest people marriage was not significant 
enough to weaken a wife’s personal identity on the economic and social 
levels. This points in the same direction as the facts above: women of more 
modest milieux did not boast about their marital alliances. 

This population of female Parisian taxpayers, caught in 1297, provides 
other predictable information. The noble elite of Parisian women cannot be 
found in the lists, but we can discern a group of rich bourgeoises at the top 
of the tax brackets. These fortunate ladies lived on the Right Bank and in the 
Cité.'* No woman figured in the list of the highest tax payers (more than 16 
livres parisis). But 38 female hearths were assayed at between 4 and 12 livres, 
a range running from a comfortable living to modest wealth. We could add 
17 hearths where the woman was named with her children or her son, like 
the widow of Etienne Boucel, who, with her children Avelot, Genevote, and 
Adenot, was taxed at 15 livres. These indications of wealth suggested by the 
share of the tax burden were strengthened by patronyms drawn from the 
great Parisian families, Arrode, Sarrasin, Barbette, Augier, Toussac, Gencien. 
This group of 38 included just 9 widows, and the group of 17 extended 
hearths included 6. Obviously, widowhood was not the only situation in 
which women could rule their own lives. 

The appellation “dame” sometimes enhanced a woman’s declaration of 
identity as “sire” did for men. Among the 38 hearths of rich women, 15 
claimed the honor. An examination of the entire list of female hearths yielded 
127 references to “dames,” less than 10 percent. They were very unequally 
divided between Gros and Menus, 107 (about 14.3 percent) among the former 
and 20 (about 3.2 percent) among the latter. The title indicated not only a 
level of fortune but also a degree of professional competence, the sort of 
wisdom that goes with a certain maturity of age.'> Though drawn from the 
social vocabulary of the nobility, the word “dame” was less the equivalent of 
“sire,” which men used seldom, than of “master,” which is found more often 
in 1297 rolls such as archives of land deeds. Like “dame,” it combined several 
types of social distinction. 

These nuances within the snapshot caught in 1297 by the tax assessors 
enable us to modify the common monolithic idea of women’s condition. 
Certainly the female population lived in a more or less oppressive subordinate 
state. But, at one point at the end of the thirteenth century when its society 
was highly dynamic, the great city that was Paris allowed some correctives to 
this normal situation. For the most part, working women could win some 
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practical degree of freedom through their enterprise and the recognized social 
roles it afforded them. Thus we should look again at the lists of 1297 in the 
light of their relationship to their crafts. 


Women Freed Through Work 


First, we must say a few preliminary words about our methods which are not 
confined to the female population in the lists of Parisian taxpayers. When 
the head of a hearth is identified by a baptismal name, followed by a surname 
and then a craft, there is no problem. Clearly the reference is to the taxpayer's 
profession, whether male or female. But such precise notes are in the minor- 
ity. For female hearths, there are only 75, about 5 percent of the total entries.'® 

A second series of entries may yield information on crafts from the appel- 
lation following the baptismal name. These notices—surname/name of 
craft—are the most numerous, about 525 or 35.5 percent of the total of the 
female population examined here. Should they be analyzed as valid informa- 
tion? Such references as Agnes la Lavandriére (“the Washerwoman’”’), Jeanne 
la Regratiére (“the Grocer”), or Jeanne la Couturiére (“the Dressmaker’”) 
probably do indicate the woman’s trade, with her baptismal name being 
recorded without surname or patronym.'” That is the case with many of the 
Parisian women in the list of the Menus. But sometimes a surname does not 
inform us of the craft really exercised by the woman in question. In extremely 
rare cases, another craft is indicated after the surname, leaving no room for 
confusion. I have found three examples, Jeanne la Couturiére, “blaatiére” or 
grain merchant, Marguerite la Mareschale (“the Farrier”), tavern-keeper, and 
Aalis la Maconne (“the Mason”), silk worker.'* These craft-derived surnames 
proceeded from the husband’s craft (or his surname). His wife participated 
in the activity of the workroom, the shop, or the small business. Thus we 
have Eudeline the “Descharcheresse” (unloader or longshorewoman) taxed 
_ at 8 sous followed immediately by her son-in-law for whom the clerk indi- 
cated only the baptismal name, Amant, taxed at 20 sous.'? This family of 
unloaders lived on the banks of the Seine; in 1297 she worked with her son- 
in-law. As to the mother, Eudeline, whose surname and craft were con- 
founded, it is impossible to say whether she participated in this cargo labor. 
Was it customary for the “wifely surname” to be a feminized form of trades 
such as carrying or building? That is what the example of Aalis la Magonne, 
undoubtedly wife or daughter of “le Macon,” suggests, for she was herself a 
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silk worker. But then, we have Marguerite de Challoél, charpentiére (female 
carpenter).”° It is perhaps vain to speculate when the lists will not permit an 
incontestable solution. But taken as a whole, these appellations indicate a 
trade and the possible individual errors are not tremendously important for 
our project. The information they carry gives a valid overview. 

Other uncertainties weigh far more heavily. Most of the women’s entries 
offer no explicit indication of a craft or a social status or any hint from which 
they might be deduced. Without a doubt, most of these women had some 
income-producing activity as the base for the tax they paid. Indeed, the happy 
chance of a few recoveries confirms this. The “Tire-fer” is elsewhere called 
Jeanne the Tire-fer or Jeanne the Tire-fer, gardener, and even Dame Jeanne 
La Tire-fer. Agnes Labourelle is cited in other rolls as a grocer. Ysabiau la 
Surienne is designated in other rolls as Ysabiau the woman doctor (“la mirg- 
esse”) or Ysabel the “surienne” (perhaps a feminized form of chirurgien, 
surgeon). Aalis de Verville is also called Aalis the linen worker or Aalis the 
linen worker of Verville. And Jaqueline la Vivienne is also called wife of 
Robert Vivien in one place and Jaqueline la Vivienne, mercer, in another.’! 
No doubt, some of those women who did not indicate a craft lived on their 
rents and fortune, but they did not represent the common situation of the 
female hearths taxed, as the list of the Menus suggests. Finally, let us remem- 
ber that this register of 1297 is at best a sort of snapshot and cannot pretend 
to be a complete picture or a definitive image of Parisian women at the end 
of the thirteenth century. 

Five crafts stand out clearly as most common: grocers, chambermaids 
(44 and 42 references respectively), and headdress makers, dressmakers, and 
washerwomen (about 25 mentions).. 

Thus we see that Parisian women in 1297 worked in the crafts related to 
the food supply. Both male and female grocers sold all sorts of commodities 
at retail as do our modern corner groceries. Chambermaids, servants in a 
bourgeois household, took on domestic responsibilities including provision- 
ing, as a personal service to the master or mistress. Servants and small valets 
worked under their supervision. They appeared in the lists associated with a 
patron or patroness. Most mentions indicated that they were chambermaids 
in a house under masculine authority, though some were attached to a female 
hearth. These women were designated by their baptismal name alone, fol- 
lowed by “chambermaid of . . .”; one is even entered without a name of her 
own, just ‘and her chambermaid.” All these entries confirm that the women 
were defined both by the house where they served, a house designated by 
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“her chef d’ostel” and by a level of authority. To be sure, they remained 
subordinate, but they enjoyed an authority that was certainly reflected in 
their salaries which explains why the women were subject to tax. Except for 
three cases, such chambermaids were all found in the lists of the Menus.” 

The three other crafts mentioned are linked in some way: textiles to 
dressmakers, production of toilette objects and clothing to headdress makers, 
and washing linen and clothing with washerwomen. This first glance at wom- 
en’s work is not surprising. It matches an old scheme of the sexual division 
of labor just as moralists, preachers, and other traditional masculine figures 
envisaged it.’ In all, however, notices relating to women exercising crafts 
spread out into great diversity, and our list is surely not exhaustive. Classify- 
ing these personal references, as best they can be elicited from the 1297 fiscal 
image, into broad groups of activities will let us appreciate the place of wom- 
en’s labor. 

The total of references for each group is rounded, and its significance 
here is only relative. Three groups clearly stand out from three others, far less 
well represented. The first, a group of crafts relating to the textile trade, 
manufacturing, and those occupied with dress and the toilette, has 225 no- 
tices. There one finds 22 silk spinners and workers in silk. The thirteenth- 
century crafts statutes clearly indicate that silk work is a feminine activity in 
Paris, and the fiscal sources confirm it. Nine women weavers, 8 crépe workers, 
linen spinners, and wool and hemp workers, 4 linen drapers, 2 embroiderers, 
and 3 tapestry makers attest that these crafts could be exercised by women. 
In manufacturing activities that transformed these textiles, there were 25 dress 
makers, 25 headdress makers, and 5 chaplet makers without further details.” 
There were 5 old clothes dealers, 3 mercers (occupied with selling luxury 
ornaments), 3 purse makers, 2 women who made or sold shoes, and 1 “pea- 
cocker” (who sold peacock feathers with which people decorated their head- 
dresses.) Sometimes the craft was designated not by its statutory title but by 
a precise activity; thus we find a “woman thread seller,” a woman who “winds 
thread,” a woman who “makes alms purses,” two who “make head kerchiefs” 
(night caps, a bonnet or cloth that wraps the head to protect it from the 
cold), 

The second group that stands out are jobs related to food with 110 men- 
tions. The grocers are most numerous, but there are also 10 bakers plus one 
or two “oubloiéres” (oublies are a sort of waffle or wafer) and 8 “pastaaitres” 
(selling a far-famed meat pasty).?> There are 8 fruiterers (selling fruit and 
vegetables), 8 poulterers (selling eggs as well as poultry), 4 tripe-sellers, 4 
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fishwives, 3 herring sellers, 4 cheese sellers, 4 milk sellers, and 3 beer sellers, 
All this makes it clear that women could engage in the food trades. The fiscal 
sources underestimate their number and importance. Thus only one female 
butcher was noted, but many wives of butchers must surely have worked 
with their husbands at least in selling on the stall, and the four tripe sellers 
plus five selling blood-pudding witness that women could be occupied in 
trades that involved contact with flesh and blood. 

The third group seems more disparate, but its members have in common 
the fabrication and sale of objects needed to carry on life at every level of 
Parisian society, satisfying the needs of modest clients as well as the rich. 
Thus 5 wax sellers, 9 candle sellers, and 1 lamp seller worked on domestic 
lighting; 8 potters addressed the ordinary population, while the crystaller 
primarily worked for people of fortune. Some leather dressers and harness 
makers were employed in leather and pelts. Female woodcutters, rope mak- 
ers, and glove and purse makers, were mentioned. We can add a parchment 
maker, a cooper, and a glazier (glass or stained glass merchant). Did these 
female taxpayers whose marital status is unknown to us really exercise such 
specialized crafts? If they were widows, they could have exercised them under 
conditions defined in the statutes, in general requiring that they prove their 
capacity before the jurés or take a trained valet. But most of the female hearths 
do not mention whether the women had succeeded their husbands. Interpret- 
ing the information in these sketchy fragments only reminds us that no con- 
crete situation can be seized entirely in a single type of source. We must not 
confine ourselves wholly to regulatory texts. 

Far behind these three groups, we can identify three others, each with 
seven to fifteen references. The first joins the “‘agricultural” trades and trans- 
port, with the “unloaders.”?° We also find two female hay makers (or sellers 
of hay, since in addition to these faniéres there is also a faucheresse, female 
reaper), an aveniére, no doubt the same thing as another woman “who sells 
oats,” a flower seller, two shepherdesses, and a cowherd. 

Two other groups correspond to activities more clearly exercised by men: 
metal crafts and the building trades. An armoress (who sells or makes armor) 
is listed, along with an ironmonger (perhaps the wife of an iron monger), an 
haubergiére (wife of a hauberk maker?), a cutler, three farriers, two nail mak- 
ers, three pin makers, a locksmith. Always the same questions arise: what can 
we draw from these trade names? The carpenter and five plasterers inspire 
the same speculations. Finally, we have three mirgesses or medicine women 
and two ventriéres or midwives, wise women, recalling the role of women in 
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activities relevant to nursing and health, and a schoolmistress revealing the 
work of educating girls. On the other side, the three mairesses, the prévote, 
and the mesurarresse or messagere are certainly the wives of the mayor, provost, 
and measurer or carrier. 

At the end of the analysis, some remarks are appropriate. Certainly this 
run through the lists of taxpayers has not radically overthrown our prior 
conceptions: Parisian women like other women of the medieval west re- 
mained protected or guarded under the tutelage of their fathers or husbands. 
As the author of the Mesnagier de Paris explained, the wife of a good bour- 
geois ought to govern his house, help him conserve his fortune, and contrib- 
ute to the maintenance of their social rank. This was still more true for noble 
women, who did no work with their hands except to embroider or make 
tapestry, a manner of passing time that does not admit of temptations to sin. 
Taking account of these social and ideological models, did the majority of 
taxpaying Parisian women named in 1297 view their work as an obligation 
that brought them neither honor nor liberty? Or, with the passage of time, 
might we see the concrete and indisputable place of women in the heart of 
the world of workshop and store as a form of modernity to the credit of the 
city? There is not a single text to bear witness to what working women 
thought of themselves. But those who kept a workbench, directed journey- 
men, and were respected as members of a craft could have found a form of 
liberation in the experience which was worth the trouble. In any case, they 
played their part in the prosperity of Paris and had a real place of their own, 
lower than men’s but undeniable. 

The fiscal sources edited by Jean Favier, who commented at length on 
the rolls of 1421, 1423, and 1438, permit us to snatch elements of a harsh 
reality.2” The reduced hearths that had been over-taxed in the taxpayer list of 
1421 were eloquent in this respect. Nine women, out of sixty names on the 
list, were exempted. Five were widows left without resources, one died with- 
out leaving anything, one was blind, and another, called damoiselle, had been 
the victim of severe financial losses. The clerk assessors trying to raise a loan 
had, by definition, wasted no time registering paupers or exiles who were 
obviously insolvent. But they had tried to collect taxes from people they 
imagined to be fully capable of paying. Their errors unveiled the extent of 
misfortune and ordinary ruin. They found three men who were exempted 
because of family expenses. But in this list, along with those who “had noth- 
ing,” “made fugitive by poverty,” absent and not collectible because “no one 
knows where to find them,” there are others who did not pay because they 
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benefitted from privileges not noted in the original list. There were soldiers 
in service, people who had been employed to collect the levy “on this loan,” 
non-Parisians who had already paid in their place of residence. These lists 
also reflected an image of women and their situation in that time of war, 
Some women found themselves among the most burdened Parisians, but, on 
the whole, female taxpayers had a lesser place than in lists from the time of 
Philip the Fair, when female hearths had surpassed 14 percent. The 1421 roll 
showed 9.6 percent of hearths as female, that of 1423, 4.5 percent, and that 
of 1438, 5.8 percent. The drop cannot be underestimated, and it undoubtedly 
meant a degradation in the recognized role of women in the capital’s society. 
Once peace returned and business picked up again, it appears women did 
not regain the accompanying autonomy that had previously been recognized. 
Quite the contrary, in the great restoration of order during the second half 
of the fifteenth century, women’s work was degraded and confounded with 
prostitution, for which it often served as a mask. We would like to delve 
further to see whether this impression is soundly based, but the sources no 
longer produce, as they had at the end of the thirteenth century, an image of 
open and honorable female labor. 

The Parisian case generally registers the expected norm. Outside the con- 
vents, which could only admit a few religious women who may or may not 
have chosen to retire there, women remained in the family framework. They 
were protected daughters, spouses, mothers. The familial group offered the 
most security, the best possibility of individual success, but also it had its 
constraints. A more complex history than we once expected arises from this 
base. Subordination was certainly a reality, but it weighed more or less at 
different times. While awaiting more ample research, we may suggest a link 
between the capital’s prosperity and dynamism and the possibilities for wom- 
en’s liberation in the city. 


Voluntary Attachments and Supportive Solidarities: Associations 
and Confraternities 


Work, social activity, and religious requirements inspired Parisians to form 
associations, to enter freely into groups of chosen companions or confréres. 
These relationships crisscrossed with those stemming from social rank or 
family placement. No one imagined living without friends and relatives, the 
lone individual was suspect and defenseless. Thus neighborhoods wove strong 
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social bonds reinforcing kinship ties that the fiscal documents reveal inciden- 
tally. 

The sources describe norms: workshops and stores that draw a group 
of apprentices, journeymen, and servants around the master. These small 
communities, whose size reflects the history of the family and the master’s 
activities, are not ordinarily distinguished in such sources as the tax rolls, for 
everyone was under the authority of the head of the house, the only one to 
be named in the lists. But when the rolls focus on organized groups of rela- 
tives or journeymen, these same sources throw a clear light on the associations 
of inhabitants and crafts people. The list of 1297 furnishes examples. 

The term “compagnons” designates associates, as is well illustrated in 
the list of “Lombards”—Italian merchants and financiers settled in Paris.” 
These men from Piacenza, Venice, Pisa, and Genoa developed forms of com- 
mercial and banking societies throughout the West, and they certainly did 
not neglect the important city of Paris at the end of the thirteenth century. 

The great Parisian merchants had long formed associations. The munici- 
pal organization of Paris was a daughter of the Company of the Water Mer- 
chants. The trade relations of the capital with its regions of supply and 
broader economic links were channeled through associations since foreign 
merchants had to associate with Parisian merchants to do business in Paris. 
The forms of these commercial or financial associations were numerous. 
Their study belongs in the larger sense to economic historians but certain 
aspects also touched upon the ordinary life of Parisians. 

These associations concerned not great international merchants alone 
but every urban activity of production and exchange. Concluded for a fixed 
time, renewable, sometimes established simply by oral agreement, an associa- 
tion enlarged the pool of available resources for investment and increased 
benefits as well. It offered a form of mutual aid and chosen solidarity for its 
members differing from that in family groups, which allowed less individual 
initiative on these points. 

The lists of 1297 indicate some 156 references to small associations, of 
which 30 concern groups other than familial. In 16 cases, two or more 
compagnons were taxed as a group. Some welcome indications of trades— 
potter, armorer, goldsmith, cutler, spicer, saddler, tavern keeper, tailor— 
demonstrate that all trades could admit this type of organization to share 
their business.3° Most often two persons were involved (without, of course, 
counting families, employees, or apprentices), but sometimes the use of the 
plural suggests a larger group like that of master Guillaume le Mire and his 
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compagnons, that of Jean de Croissens, spicer, and his compagnons, or even 
that of Girart Dessous le Res and Dourdet Cochon and their compagnons.?! 
This category of association could integrate references that named a valet, 
like Jacques le Feutrier and Jaquet his valet, or Guillaume du Bois brewer 
and his valet Thomas.*? Other details were added to complete the identity of 
the entered tax payers: Gefroi and Robin, compagnons, are called “English,” 
and Jean le Cervoisier and Jean his compagnon, tavern keepers, are also noted 
as English. It is very rare to find the trade and origin of individuals in these 
lists, for these references to groups are as terse as the rest of the notes. Some 
limit themselves to two names, such as Guillaume le Flament and Lambert 
his compagnon. Some are entered associating a man and a woman: Abraham 
le Jongleur and Jeanne la Halebran; Jeannot Paon, de la Pomme (a surname 
taken from a house sign) associated with Jeanne, daughter of la Desvée (ap- 
parently a feminine surname); Pierre Lallemant, hdtelier, and dame Jeanne le 
Marregliere (a daughter or wife of a church warden?). Then there were Pierre 
de la Ferté, surgeon, and Jeanne la Coiffiére. Coiffiére, or headdress maker, 
was probably more than a surname, for there is a plausible connection be- 
tween a chirurgien, a practitioner who dressed cuts, fractures ,and various 
wounds, a profession that the University of Paris lumped with barbers, and a 
care giving aide, a nurse or ““mirgesse.”’ Finally, two women could be associ- 
ated, as were Emeline Agace and Marie, her compagne or Martine la Beguine 
and Jeanne, her compagne.*® 

The case revealed by the 1297 sources showed possible small associations 
of people in the same craft. Another sounding in this type of source for 
another date would probably give a very different range of crafts. The most 
important task is to indicate that these voluntary organizations were com- 
monly formed, even though they constituted only a small minority compared 
to nuclear families under a single head. The head of a family might occasion- 
ally be female but it was very rare to find an association directed by a woman. 
The overwhelming majority of “hearths” were familial and under a single 
masculine authority. 

The organization of urban economic activities into crafts recognized by 
Parisian and royal authorities is a good example of the construction of solidar- 
ities among individuals outside the family. The craft assured protection and 
good living conditions for its members in their normal functions. As Etienne 
Boileau’s book proves, the statutes sometimes reached beyond this implicit 
solidarity to inscribe more precise and punctual forms of assistance to be 
guaranteed by the craft. 
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It is useful to distinguish, when one can, the community from the con- 
fraternity of a craft, because the first only included individuals who partici- 
pated directly in the activity (masters, valets, apprentices, women as well as 
men), while the second included those who lived with the crafts people— 
wives who did not directly work with the master, children, and all domestics 
and servants. The solidarity stemming from an association of people in the 
same craft must be judged by its effects. Confraternities were explicitly 
formed to help members in misfortune and needing assistance. Toward 1268, 
as statutes testify, the confraternities of crafts did not always distinguish 
themselves from the community itself. The total of concrete references to 
anticipated aid shows that about 20 of the tot registered crafts were explicitly 
concerned with organized collective assistance. We should not deduce from 
this that the others did not care, but only that they did not think at that 
moment that it was necessary to record details on their charities toward their 
own needy members. 

Eighteen crafts referred to a confraternity by using the word; some, like 
the masons, designated the chapel of their patron who welcomed the confra- 
ternity—in this case, Saint Blaise. Two more, the brass beaters and iron buck- 
ler makers, offered the same sort of detail but did not use the word itself. 
Viewed in these statutes, the confraternity appeared exclusively as an emer- 
gency fund that had to be maintained. To ensure revenues some crafts de- 
manded that the apprentices, on entering the profession, pay a sort of 
assessment. Others used fines that sanctioned infractions against the rules of 
the craft, reserving part for internal charity. The two types of resources thus 
could be combined to fill the boites, as the written sources call the chests and 
strongboxes in which the common money was kept. 

The crystal workers fixed the right of entry at 10 sous (5 discharged by 
the apprentice and 5 by the master); the felt hat makers exacted 10 sous 
without going into further detail; the shoemakers were content with 4 sous. 
Some statutes made it clear that the apprentice could not begin work until 
the required sum was paid; some, like the hatters, added that negligent mas- 
ters and apprentices would be fined. Other statutes say that the apprentice 
who protracted his service to avoid paying the apprenticeship charge should 
nevertheless pay the assessment. The tablet makers asked 2 deniers rather 
than 2 sous. The button makers elaborated that apprentices who had been 
hired, with or without payment, owed 5 sous to the confraternity to be paid 
by them or by the master, under pain of a 10 sou fine that would be added 
to the obligatory 5 sous for the right of entry. 
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The other manner of replenishing the funds was to pay part of the fines 
imposed by the jurés on people who infringed the statutes into the bite. That 
was the case with the “image makers” who levied 5 sous on fines, and the pin 
makers who took 2, as did the glovers. The latter explained that the 2 sous 
were “for to sustain the poor of their brotherhood.” Dress makers did the 
same and declared in another article of their statutes that a valet who had 
made mistakes in the work ought to work one day for which the pay would 
be given to the masters who guarded the craft and had penalized the faults, 
“to sustain the poor of the craft.” These poor are sometimes designated: 
orphans whose father was of the craft, apprentices whom an impoverished 
master could keep no longer, and, as the cooks specified, old masters or valets 
of the craft who could work no longer. 

Perusing those statutes that insist on the assessment, can we discern 
which crafts may have expected more misfortune than others and thus saw 
the need to organize mutual aid? Did some crafts have more poor masters, 
old people, or orphans or did they have more difficulty keeping their poor 
box full? One thing is certain, the crafts did not all give these questions the 
same priority. 

Some bear witness to a concern for charity that reached beyond the circle 
of colleagues and their families. The wealthy corps of goldsmiths explained 
that, while all their stalls and shops should be closed on feast days and Sun- 
days, they would take turns keeping one open every Sunday, with the profits 
from that day’s business contributed to the confraternity boite. Goldsmiths 
would also deposit alms there on other days, along with levies on what they 
bought and sold for the craft. The whole was to be given on Easter day to 
the Hétel-Dieu to subsidize a banquet for the poor sheltered in that hospital. 
Among the food trades, the fishers who sold freshwater fish recorded that fish 
confiscated because the fishers had not respected the conditions of sale or the 
fish tax would be given to the poor of the Hétel-Dieu or to the prisoners in 
the Chatelet.*4 

Other types of confraternities blossomed throughout the period. They 
were very numerous in the Middle Ages and they have long attracted the 
interest of historians. In the nineteenth century they were believed to have 
been the ancestors of the syndicates, helping and defending their member- 
ship. Sometimes they were presented as better responses to social problems 
than the syndical organization. 

In the Middle Ages, associations badly controlled by the authorities were 
easily suspect, and historians have underlined the political and social aspects 
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that worried the powers that be. The basic danger was that they regrouped 
clergy and laity, men and women, confounding all status in a melange that 
risked subverting the established order. Thus confraternities were suppressed 
in the capital after the troubles of the fourteenth century and later reestablished 
under the surveillance of a representative of the Provost of Paris. More re- 
cently, historians have accented the religious aspect of these societies. Confra- 
ternities of devotion to a saint, to the Virgin, or to Jesus, confraternities of 
charity and assistance, confraternities founded to maintain hospices, confrater- 
nities of penitence of which the best examples are the Flagellants of the south, 
they all signify forms of piety and care for salvation. Even more than earthly 
sustenance, help was important in facing the step that is death well. By prayers 
and organization of funerals, confraternities gave individuals who were cut off 
from family and village attachments by living in the city assurances that they 
would be surrounded and sustained by an attentive community. 

Paris was no exception, and the capital developed many confraternities 
outside the crafts. While we await the results of current studies of this subject, 
we may advance some tentative hypotheses. Associations assured assistance 
and help on the material as well as the spiritual plane. Offices and processions 
that brought the whole community together for the patron’s feast recalled 
the primacy of religious needs. The annual banquet, by the shared abundance 
of food and wine, offered more profane comforts that reinforced the confra- 
ternal bonds. Material sustenance for orphans, aged or sick compagnons, 
expressed their solidarity. Funerals organized meticulously in the statutes 
guaranteed prayers and help in the hereafter. 

Still other confraternities appeared to be purely social institutions, in 
which membership gave one a place in the world. When the sovereign or 
members of his family joined one, the honor was certainly reflected on the 
entire community. Statutes of these confraternities foresaw, most often, the 
sponsorship of one or several members beyond the right of entry, as a means 
of gaining desirable adherents, a sort of selective cooptation which certainly 
must have come into play. On the other side, confraternities of Flagellants 
were not a success in Paris. Like the higher authorities of the Church, the 
capital’s clergy mistrusted the excess of exaggerated penance upon which the 
success of these Italian confraternities rested. But the charitable confraternities 
that founded and sustained hospitals were powerful and active in the capital. 
Helping the poor, sheltering pilgrims and travelers, providing funerals for the 
dead abandoned in the streets united rich bourgeois, nobles, and the most 
humble folk. These chosen solidarities left a deep mark on their ordinary lives. 
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Lifestyles 


Wer HAVE CAUGHT medieval Parisians caught in the crossbeams of regulatory 
norms and judicial records. But the conflicts and failures of every kind that 
brought inhabitants of the capital before the tribunals of the Chatelet, the 
Parlement, or the seigneurial court throw little light on the ordinary course 
of life. The vast majority of the population remain in the shadows. Therefore, 
we must make a second attempt at the same documentation to ferret out 
allusions that may furnish bits of information. Collected and compared, these 
gleanings may somewhat relieve the poverty of our information on the most 
mundane subjects. | 

The intimacy of the family, for example, is barely present in the sources. 
Redactors of acts and chronicles thought ordinary affections were too com- 
monplace, unworthy of attention, or too private to be exposed in public 
accounts. This disequilibrium of information throws every analysis out of 
balance, hiding profound changes that drove life as it went on in the bosom 
of the family. We know for certain that the forces that solidified family groups 
and other supporting connections suffered serious weakening in the late Mid- 
dle Ages. The fragmentary data we can assemble support our reasonable sus- 
picion that disturbances linked to war and crisis opened a wider space to 
individuals to pursue their own initiatives. Details emerge that help us seize 
their lifestyles, their permanent rhythm and their mutations. Admittedly, 
other aspects of daily life—work and rest, eating and sleeping, religious duties 
and social obligations—escape us in the absence of direct testimony or de- 
tailed accounts. Historians are busy undertaking extensive research on these 
topics, but for the moment many hypotheses can only be posed indirectly. 
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The presence of religion in daily life furnishes yet another way of envisag- 
ing the links between the collective and the particular. It helps us see how 
social exigencies and irresistible changes articulated themselves or opposed 
one another. Medieval people were constantly trying to understand how they 
should conserve the hierarchies established by God in the midst of upheaval. 
How could they keep their place in a changing world here below so as not to 
compromise their chance for salvation? But at the same time how could they 
adjust to transformations caused by the sorrows and tests God imposed on 
sinful man? As yet, we cannot synthesize this worldview, but some elements 
of it are sufficiently documented to provide insights. A glance at the relation- 
ship between the interior, private side of life and the exterior, foreign or 
public side furnishes a useful approach to some of these realities. 

Finally, we will direct our attention directly toward the ongoing impera- 
tive preoccupations of most of our city dwellers: food, clothing, and enter- 
tainment. We will emphasize the attitudes, gestures, ideas, and tastes or 
beliefs that colored the habitual universe of Parisian women and men. 


Intimacy: The Individual and the Community 


First, let us consider the boundaries between the private self and the realm of 
exchange with others, relations with outsiders. 

The Church was careful to maintain a strict distinction between the 
worlds of the religious and laity. In Paris, the private world we know best 
is the communitarian world of the cloister, monastery, and convent, but 
quantitatively it encompassed only a small minority of the population. As far 
as we know at present, Parisian establishments were no different from reli- 
gious houses elsewhere by reason of being in the capital, though they were 
more numerous and some of the communities they sheltered were more im- 
portant. The monastic lifestyle was strictly organized by rules that required 
submission to the same duties and responsibilities that governed houses else- 
where. In addition, charitable houses for students at the University and the 
colleges modeled themselves on the communal norms of convents and mon- 
asteries. 

The laity knew that the monastic life exacted much effort from those 
who more or less freely chose to submit to it. They might admire monks and 
nuns or criticize those who did not live up to their expectations, but in any 
case they knew thar this rule of life was not for them, neither as an ideal nor 
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as a practical model. The laity formed the mass of the population. Accord- 
ingly, they were responsible for the long-term evolution that resulted from 
modifications or adaptations in individual lifestyles. The history of the later 
Middle Ages has often highlighted people who contributed their bit to indi- 
vidual liberation, giving greater power to personal demands. Lay people as- 
pired to a religious life less subordinate to the clergy. As crises like the Schism 
forced them to make their own decisions and reconstruct their lives in new 
directions, secular individuals claimed recognition for their greater auton- 
omy. Paris was not the only place where people were asking these great ques- 
tions, but the city’s size and eminence certainly accelerated and favored such 
transformations. For this reason, we will only explore lay lifestyles, the 
worldly life anchored firmly in the realities of the here and now. 

The material framework comes first. A study of the houses that sheltered 
families is an obvious starting point, but we must proceed with care. Despite 
the lacunae, the archives contain interesting details. 


Lodging from Palace to Cottage 


The gamut of housing in the capital stretched very far. The interior of royal 
and princely residences, the life of the court deployed there, the circle of 
familiars, officials, and servants were beyond the concrete experience of most 
Parisians. In the fifteenth century, when the sovereign ceased to reside in his 
capital, the world of the court and great politics receded yet further from the 
horizon of those who lived in the abandoned city. Nevertheless, the wealth 
and splendor of the royal court had a profound impact on life in Paris. The 
king and his entourage were never isolated in a closed world totally out of 
contact with the rest of the city and its population. This wealthy clientele 
had a social obligation to be extravagant and, by employing artisans and 
artists, they were woven into the fabric of the larger world of the crafts. It is 
clear that the artistic importance of Paris was strong and durable, spread over 
the city itself and the townspeople who gave it life. The abundance and 
quality of Parisian crafts were maintained long after the end of the Middle 
Ages. Learning and expertise accumulated there; technical progress, notably 
in construction or furnishing of houses, was more readily adopted and better 
diffused there. All this conferred on the capital a better quality of life than in 
other towns, According to fourteenth-century literary texts, Parisians took 
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legitimate pride in it—or ridiculous vanity, as Renaissance authors like Rabe- 
lais said later. 

The princely palaces—Charles V’s Louvre, Charles VI’s Hotel Saint-Pol, 
the mansions of the dukes of Bourbon, Burgundy, and Berry, and the Pari- 
sian residences of the princes of the Church—marked the landscape, offering 
a more or less imitable model. A notable’s mansion, a rich bourgeois home, 
or the dwelling of a well-off artisan offered a simplified reflection of these 
prestigious residences. Starting with the most modest lodgings, the gamut of 
houses ranged up the entire social ladder, and as soon as a family attained a 
higher level of wealth they hastened to imitate the ideal model more closely. 

The first sign of social success was expressed by enlarging the house with 
annexes and open spaces, courts and gardens. Narrative or literary texts, often 
stingy with details, are generally content to characterize a wealthy house by 
its great size. The fine mansion of the dukes of Bourbon absorbed thirty 
houses.' Handsome houses generally occupied the space of several ordinary 
structures. Intimacy and privacy flourished within dwellings where individu- 
als were not too tightly constricted. 

The quality of materials also helped distinguish luxury residence from 
ordinary buildings. Tiles or slate for the roof, sculpted stone and paint for 
part of the outside walls, stained glass in the windows, the quality of wood 
used to panel internal walls or cover its floors added to the prestige of a 
dwelling. Manuscript illuminations illustrating sacred history, royal biogra- 
phy, or fictional tales furnish detailed representations of these luxury elements 
in buildings. The abundance and richness of furniture in the interior of a 
fine mansion gave ostentatious “proof” of social rank and family honor. 

Large, well built, and beautifully furnished, the great house had enough 
rooms to reserve some for specific functions. Royal and princely residences 
had state rooms and chambers, great show rooms where the prince could be 
seen in all his splendor and official receptions, marriage ceremonies, celebra- 
tions of births, and funerals could unfold. Within Paris, chateaus had few 
functional military aspects—fortified walls, towers, or other defensive ele- 
ments—which might disturb royal sensitivities. A few great bourgeois man- 
sions like that of Jacques Ducy had some defensive features, and Jean the 
Fearless’s establishment was solidly fortified.? But the Hétel de Bourbon next 
to the royal chateau of the Louvre seems to have had nothing but solid doors 
bolted at night and continuously guarded. These residences incorporated gal- 
leries devoted to tennis courts, armories, baths, all the luxuries a very big city 
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offered to monied townspeople but a prince could install at home for his sole 
use. 

Houses of notables, rich bourgeois, or great royal officials reproduced 
the vast palaces of princes more modestly. These houses had a great number 
of rooms, some with specific uses. 

Without attaining the comfort and beauty of bourgeois or princely struc- 
tures, ordinary houses, even the simplest, confirmed and guaranteed the social 
status of those who owned or lived in them. The craft statutes required that 
masters have “fire and space” to shelter the young, they had to be “heads of 
hotels,” to have, as the fish dealer’s statutes say, a residence where one could 
find them. Certainly, in these modest dwellings it was often difficult to find 
space reserved to a single function or a single person. And the lower on the 
social ladder the more the house shrank in area and the less there was any 
real chance of preserving intimacy and individual space. 

But even when the lodging was reduced to a single room, when nothing 
but a roof and a closed door separated them from the outside, a family could 
still hope for a sort of private life and with it a recognized social status. 
Locks, shutters, and bars assured that windows and doors could be sealed for 
security. The masons’ statutes prohibited night work unless it involved fin- 
ishing a door or a window opening on the street.? Closed space became 
private space, and there can be no doubt that the care for protective enclosure 
that the texts articulate was doubled when it guaranteed a home of one’s own. 
This approach to the private and intimate through its material framework 
highlights a distinction that is not peculiar to the Middle Ages: anyone who 
did not have the money to rent or buy a space to live in was beneath notice. 


Enclosed Space and Open Space, Public and Private 


A dwelling can tell us much about how its inhabitants lived, though to do 
so it must be described in some detail. Archival sources rarely discuss the 
arrangements and uses of ordinary houses. Historians must take full advan- 
tage of whatever small and scattered bits of information confirm the accuracy 
of our assumptions, and they often raise new questions we had not antici- 
pated, 

The first surprising point is how laconic the real estate deeds are. One 
might expect a detailed description of a house for sale, where explicit details 
might justify the asking price. Yet areas with their measurements are rarely 
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provided—‘‘large” or “small” are the only details sometimes added to the 
word “house.” The internal arrangement is only rarely evoked. Sometimes 
there is a passing mention of a chimney or latrines, sometimes to the number 
of walls, but never to the number of rooms. In the fifteenth century, a num- 
ber following the word “house”sometimes cited the ensemble of lodgings, 
courts, garden, stable, wells. But as a rule, realty documentation suffers from 
brevity and discouraging imprecision. 

Other sources are less stingy with concrete details. Estimates of property 
repair and restoration at the end of the Middle Ages, or postmortem invento- 
ries that note and assess the value of furniture found in various rooms of the 
house, enable us to accumulate details as we move from one document to 
another. Starting with this base, we can isolate some general traits and discern 
a slow evolution from the thirteenth through the fifteenth century. 

The word “house” refers to the entire ensemble of living quarters, courts, 
and/or gardens. It can also mean the people who live there. Whether we are 
talking of a basic house or a fine bourgeois mansion, the internal organization 
revolved around the relationship between the outside and the inside. The 
larger the house, the more distinct the separation between the two poles of 
life. The habit of reserving a room for a precise function and arranging it 
permanently spread to ordinary homes. Vocabulary tracks this slow evolution 
in the Parisian lifestyle as it begins to differentiate words for the interior of 
the house. 

Two rooms maintain contact between the outside and the inside of the 
house: the artisanal workshop and the great room that the texts call the 
“salle.” 

The workshop is characterized by its opening into the street, as the mak- 
ers of leather buckles say in one article of their statutes, which details that 
“one should open on the street, by an open window or open entry door.” 
The place itself is not described in its customary functioning. But everything 
suggests that the majority of artisans used the workshop as a living room at 
night once the window and door were shut. 

The salle would be a place for meeting and exchanges between those 
who lived in the house, family and servants, and outsiders, near neighbors, 
colleagues of the craft, friends, and visitors of every sort. The author of the 
Mesnagier de Paris explains it clearly in his recommendations to his young 
wife: “First thing in the morning, the entries to your establishment, that 1s, 
the salle and other places where people pass and stop to talk, should be well 
swept and cleanly kept, and the steps, tables and benches, cushions that are 
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on the benches, dusted and scoured, and afterward the other rooms should 
be likewise cleaned and ordered.”> Thus at the beginning of the day the 
housewife should start her work in the salle: it should be swept and perhaps 
washed and the dust shaken out of cushions, small carpets, and trimmings 
for the furniture. These rooms had to be restored to order first, because they 
welcomed people from outside into the house. Thus they had to be ready to 
fulfill their function in the morning. The honor of the house and its master 
demanded their cleanliness. This first work accomplished, the servants and 
domestics had time to do the housework in the other rooms where no one 
was being received. 

Certainly, the salle contained the finest furniture and the most beautiful 
tin or silver vessels. The ewers, goblets, cups and other drinking vessels, plate, 
and pots were displayed on the shelves of the cupboard, a piece of furniture 
often mentioned in inventories. These valuable objects decorated the salle 
and proclaimed the social status of the family. The essential pieces of furni- 
ture were diverse seats, benches with or without backs, and fourmes, more or 
less imposing individual chairs, wooden pieces with cushions to make them 
comfortable to sit on, tapestries whose design and color enhanced the beauty 
of the salle and impressed guests who were received there. Tables named in 


_ inventories were made of planks laid on trestles; they could be set for meals 


and afterward disassembled and stored, and the space kept free. Other furni- 
ture inventories mention in a salle were chests that could serve as seats when 
needed, more or less open, but provided with elaborate locks. Nearly all these 
furnishings could be easily moved and the salle ordered differently according 
to the needs of the moment. This refined room brought together the ele- 
ments of luxury and comfort that defined a fine residence: colorful glass in 
the windows, beaten earth or decorated pavement, walls paneled with wood 
or hung with tapestries or simply painted. In summer, the floor could be 
strewn with fresh grass or flowers. Light could be supplied by portable chan- 
deliers, and when they were attached to the wall they diffused luxurious light 
on feast days or at receptions. The beautiful mansions of the world’s great 
folk contained all these adornments. The rest of the Parisians had as many as 
their income and social rank would allow. 

The salle usually had a fireplace whose warmth and light comforted and 
gathered the whole household around, whether they were entertaining guests 
or relaxing. This type of heating, new to the later middle ages, was probably 
enjoyed in many more Parisian dwellings than those in other cities. A fire- 
place set against a wall, with its hearth, its mantel, its flue to dispose of 
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smoke, was a costly amenity to provide during construction. But once in 
place it bestowed well-being and luxury. The author of the Mesnagier re- 
ferred explicitly to this center of comfort in the house when he evoked a 
wife’s “bewitching” of her husband.” To hold her husband, a young wife 
should make his house as welcoming as possible, and the author of the Mesna- 
gier cited a country proverb: “There are three things that will chase a good- 
man from home: to find the house uncovered, the chimney smoking or the 
wife riotous.” That is, a leaking roof, a quarrelsome wife, or a smoky chimney 
are three things to chase the husband from his hearth. Farther along, he 
returned to the bewitching sweetness of the wife who knows how to welcome 
her husband home from his work outside. She settles him near a warm fire 
where he can change his damp clothing for clean, dry things, and when he is 
warmed and rested she will fondle him in bed. This paragraph on how to 
hold a husband by keeping a comfortable house might not surprise a modern 
reader. But the explicit reference to witchcraft, developed and repeated, re- 
minds us that in the fourteenth century a stroke of evil fortune, the nefarious 
and diabolical activity of certain persons, were real threats to most people. 
The author of the Mesnagier did not seem to be a believer himself, and in 
advancing the idea that sincere love and constant care to fulfill wifely duties 
should suffice to hold a husband, he demonstrated a sort of ironic mistrust 
of superstitions from which he had been freed by his culture and the customs 
of his milieu of notables. 

Most of the time, other rooms in the house were only designated by the 
word “chamber.” Vague about the room’s specific function, the word sug- 
gests a space reserved for the family, free from outside intrusions. These 
rooms were more or less devoted to private life, but a merchant might install 
armoires, coffers, and a counter in a room where he kept papers and account 
books. He might even receive clients or conduct business affairs there. Simi- 
larly, a professor or a notary might keep books and notes in a room furnished 
with a writing table, a lectern, and seats, where he worked and which was 
closed at night. At the end of the fifteenth century, slightly more explicit 
documentation named these rooms studies, but everything encourages us to 
believe that similar arrangements were made in earlier centuries. 

To a modern reader, the word “chamber” primarily suggests a sleeping 
room and thus a bed. In the Middle Ages, all rooms/chambers would be 
furnished with one or several beds, and would serve in the daytime as living 
spaces for family members who did not have dealings with outsiders—wives, 
children, and female domestics. It seems indeed that ‘‘female” spaces consti 
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tuted the heart of private and intimate space, but, except for literary accounts 
that are not especially Parisian, few texts describe the interior of the house 
and the manner of living there. Inventories speak also of chambers, but focus 
specifically on the bed (wooden bed, mattress), its canopy, curtains, and 
counterpane, the whole a piece of furniture that could be closed off to consti- 
tute a private space in the center of a private room. The comfort and beauty 
of the bed represented one of the carnal pleasures that moralists condemned 
and a domestic luxury sung by poets and writers. 

Deeds sometimes name the kitchen, a space reserved for preparation of 
food, situated in the body of the main house or in a building annex opening 
on the court and near the well. The floor of this room was paved, inclined 
slightly to drain water accumulated in the sink and carry it into the court or 
the street. A chimney completed the permanent installation of the kitchen, a 
hearth provided with pothooks, trivets, cauldrons, and other utensils men- 
tioned in inventories, as well as all the iron objects which, even second hand, 
had a market value, unlike pottery vessels or wooden objects the inventories 
neglect to mention. There, too, we may find a solid table with four fixed legs. 
These minimal elements of comfort, fire, and water supply providing for 
drainage and easy cleaning, remained a sign of indisputable comfort for many 
lodgings, even houses lacking a kitchen and relying on a single hearth or even 
a simple brazier for all heating and cooking. 

A well, a garden, a court (paved or not), service buildings, sheds for 
wood, tools, grain, or straw, a stable for beasts of burden or transport, charac- 
terized the fine house. We can certainly imagine a great variety of houses with 
one or more of these elements of the urban ideal of wealth and comfort. The 
differentiation of rooms, their furnishing, the installation of a latrine, which 
the texts call a convenience or privy, might all be found in the houses of well- 
off bourgeois, successful merchants, or well-beneficed clerics. The mention 
of the names of rooms or some details, inserted into acts on the occasion of 
a division or repair, attest that elements of comfort and adaptation of interior 
spaces to serve a specific purpose were fairly widespread in new construction. 

On the other side, such references divulge nothing of the manner in 
which the rooms were inhabited or how many persons lived in these houses. 
Such information might appear when a complaint, a confession, a letter of 
remission recounts an event that was played out in the house. The banal and 
expected details we have deduced from the vocabulary might thus be con- 
firmed. But other equally predictable points cannot be confirmed by the 
documentation and pose certain questions. Outside the conjugal bed, which 
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welcomed two persons, did the other members of the household, children, 
parents, aged widows or widowers, domestics, each have their own bed? Did 
they sleep several to a room or did several sleep in a common bed? Was it 
normal for a person to share a bed? In the rooms where they slept did they 
have, besides a fine bed, a couch for a servant or domestic assuring a guard 
and service during the night? That was the case among great personages. 
Intimacy and privacy do not seem inseparable; the space barred to outsiders 
was shared with other members of the household even when asleep at night. 

A concrete example of the manner of living, no doubt applicable to the 
houses of good merchants, was noted because it was integral to a criminal 
inquiry. It concerns witnesses to a theft committed in 1339 by a Lombard 
named Guymache, who had been servant to a Parisian grocer for three years, 
and had robbed him of a sack containing a large sum of money. Guymache 
deposited the sack with another Lombard of his acquaintance named Bon- 
nelle Feye, who lived in the cloister of Saint-Merry. The documents are not 
concerned with the circumstances which led to laying an accusation against 
the valet. The inquiry sought to determine whether Bonnelle Feye and his 
people knew that the money had been stolen. 

The tale takes us into the house of the grocer Gaspard de Montreuil. 
Guymache explained that he slept in the same room as another servant but 
each had a separate bed. At midnight, without waking his comrade, Guy- 
mache went out armed with an iron spatula used in the preparation of jellies 
and forced the lock of his master’s chamber door. Sometimes the master did 
not sleep there, which is why the theft was possible. The room no doubt 
served as an office but was also furnished with a bed. At the foot of the bed 
there were two securely locked coffers, which Guymarche forced as he had 
forced the door. He took the money from them and put it in a large sack. 
Before he went out, he organized a little scene. He took hold of the drapes 
by the window giving on to the street and arranged them to block the door 
as he went out. He returned to his bed, again without awaking his compan- 
ion, and showed as much astonishment as the others at the burglary the next 
morning. He had hidden the sack in the straw of his own bed, but judged it 
prudent to move it elsewhere as soon as possible. He succeeded in getting 
out with his booty without raising suspicion and went to the house of Bon- 
nelle Feye in the cloister of Saint-Merry. Welcomed by Jean, a servant, a 
nephew of the master of the house, he learned that the latter was at his 
counter in his chamber on the floor above. Guymache called in a loud voice 
and the master came down. Recognizing his visitor, Bonnelle Feye ordered 
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his servant/nephew to leave and go to the kitchen. He returned after Guy- 
mache left, when his master called him to help arrange the sack on a seat 
beside the counter, which Jean did. Jean had been imprisoned and testified 
that he had seen the sack, which he described in detail, but swore he did not 
know what was in it. He was set free.® 

The way life was lived at the grocer’s house and in that of the Lombard 
merchant matches what we would have expected in view of the vocabulary. 
The interest is in confirming that this expectation was well founded. 

The locking of coffers and armoires, rooms in the house, and the house 
itself, all these closings reflect a need for security, above all at night when 
darkness emboldened malefactors. The author of the Mesnagier said that it 
was incumbent on the housekeeper to see to locking the doors and windows, 
which she should command the servants and domestics to do. Security from 
the potentially dangerous outsider and definition of private space framed by 
familial intimacy went together, one part of the dwelling escaping a little 
from the spying and curiosity of neighbors. 

In effect, this simply means that privacy permitted individual solitude 
and the liberties one might take in that isolation. All the documents, how- 
ever, reflect distrust of the lone person without relatives or friends. The writ- 
ten evidence attests to suspicion that discredits the individual without 
supportive familial attachments or solid social relationships. Even devotions 
and prayer are rated more highly if they were visible to others in church or 
chapel, and religious duties exercised in private required the offices of clergy 
attached to the service of the household and a reserved space in the dwelling. 
No doubt this religious luxury could only be accorded to very great person- 
ages who had private oratories and chapels in their fine residences. More 
ordinary laity might reserve some corner of their homes for personal or pri- 
vate devotion, but the Church did not always appreciate such zeal. It dis- 
trusted lay people whose devotion was so ardent that they might forget the 
indispensability of clerical intermediacy to achieve salvation. This sort of 
religious emancipation probably marked many lives at the end of the Middle 
Age, but it left no trace in the documentation. 

More generally, the material frame bore precious information but it had 
its limits. It fixed possibilities but could not say whether they were in fact 
realized. Other sources mention, often in an allusive or partial manner, ques- 
tions of daily experience, the ordinary course of days for most of the inhabi- 
tants of the medieval capital. 
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The Nuts and Bolts of Daily Life 


Ideally, our best course would be to examine the daily lives of well-off arti- 
sans, notable bourgeois equally distant from the princely life and the misery 
and nakedness of the poor, vagabonds “without fire or place” mentioned 
sometimes in judicial documents. This honest middle also represents the life 
force of the capital, well-heeled Parisians who created the city’s prosperity 
by accumulating their own fortunes. But in the absence of the appropriate 
documentation, evidence concerning the great of this world can be stretched 
to divulge valuable insight into the lives of more common people. 


Food 


We must return to the Mesnagier de Paris, for it includes a wealth of concrete 
information about food equaled by no other work. The author collected all 
sorts of practical advice, in particular, recipes with variations for fast days and 
assorted menus for planning receptions of greater or lesser importance. The 
whole is at once general—the recipes and other advice are valid for other 
towns and milieux—but also specifically fitted into the context of a solid 
Parisian notable’s house at the end of the fourteenth century. 

Medieval recipes were long ignored, reduced to objects of curiosity or the 
picturesque. They were dismissed as too vague (quantities are not indicated in 
a clear manner) or unrealizable because some of the ingredients were not to 
be had (some are not even clearly identifiable). When all is said and done, 
they simply did not command any serious historical interest. Now all that 
concerns eating has been recognized as a field of research casting light on the 
entire society, and scholars study these materials intensely. For example, food 
was recognized in the Middle Ages as having an essential role in health main- 
tenance anid care of the sick, which explains why recipes were often incorpo- 
rated into medieval medical books.? 

Our own interest in these recipes lies in what they can tell us about the 
provisioning and cuisine of notable households. The menus presented in the 
Mesnagier were actually from a princely court. Its author was a magistrate 
who frequented the Duke of Burgundy’s milieu. He recorded the cuisine 
enjoyed by that very elite court, which he considered worthy of imitation in 
whole or part. Even the most costly recipes he recorded had gastronomic 
interest in addition to their ostentation. They could serve people of lesser 
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importance, if only for an exceptional banquet, the author explained in justi- 
fying his choices. Thus he does not detail the recipe for chicken farcie, that 
is, emptied of its flesh, blown up, and then filled with other meats. It took a 
long time to cook and was “hardly a recipe for a bourgeois cook or even one 
who served a simple knight.”'° Such efforts to spring a surprise by replacing 
the meat of an ordinary chicken with an elaborate array of viands could only 
amuse very blasé palace nobles. The author therefore did not bother with the 
details of the expensive trick. This cuisine for rich people nevertheless displays 
certain general traits that mark it as Parisian. 

The cosmopolitan character of the capital was revealed in its culinary 
diversity—foreign recipes, notably English, German, and Flemish, but also 
provincial treats, in particular from the Languedoc or Montpellier. Clearly, 
the author of the Mesnagier, a jurist or magistrate involved with military 
affairs, collected recipes from towns, regions, or countries where he might 
have stayed while performing his office.'! He might have displayed the difter- 
ent tastes and manners of eating he had noted in order to enrich the practical 
culture of his young wife, who would often be called upon to receive foreign- 
ers. He explains, for example, that Germans reproach the French for under- 
cooking carp, which they consider bad for the health. When they eat carp 
with Frenchmen, prepared by a French cook, they have to have their fish 
tecooked, while the French enjoy it as originally prepared.'? In the chapter 
on roasts, he notes that at Béziers they sell two kinds of wood-pigeons; the 
second, larger kind are tastier because they are fed on acorns, like pigs.'? It is 
clear that he knew his subject and had discussed it with cooks, perhaps with 
his table companions at banquets where he had been invited, and he wished 
to transmit all he had learned to his young wife. 

The recipes mentioned a great number of local or exotic products includ- 
ing that great diversity of spices and condiments typical of medieval cuisine. 
Paris could supply these demands. Her merchants could provision themselves 
from throughout the West. Paris could then satisfy all the needs the prestige 
of the highest ranking guests invited to a reception might require. 

The author of the Mesnagier mixes his discussion of the order of table 
service, that is, the dishes that formed a menu, with remarks on provisioning 
and on different domestics, directions on the unrolling of the feast. A single 
example will suffice.'4 A banquet in honor of the bishop of Paris, Aymeri de 
Maignac (bishop 1374-1385), was attended also by the president of the Parle- 
ment, Arnault de Corbie. The banquet consisted of “eight bowls” shared by 
sixteen guests, which means that the food was served on a single plate for two 
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persons who ate it together. Only the bishop had a plate to himself, served 
by the three squires who accompanied him. The president had only one 
personal squire at his service and shared “the bowI” like the other guests. The 
long list of “services” was presented in detail, roasts, fish, soups (that is, the 
contents of the pot), bouillon, ragout, and so on, fruits and sweets, diverse 
drinks. The list is interpolated with details of price and practical notes: after 
the roast, napkins must be changed. The time when servants will take their 
meal is also indicated: it occurs when the guests have washed their hands and 
given thanks and have retired into the adjoining room. When the servants 
have dined, the guests return, the wine and spices are offered, and the ban- 
quet ends with these final gourmandises. 

Less important people could not organize such a feast with the resources 
of their own households but they could rent furniture, vessels, and linen as 
well as cooks, maitres d’hétel, and other service personnel. They could even 
rent a fine house for exceptional receptions such as weddings. The author of 
the Mesnagier made notes on the price of these rentals, which added to the 
expenses of the produce and furnishings that formed the basis for calculating 
the price for each “bowl.” With that he was leaving the field of great nobles, 
who never deigned to make accounts and repairing to that of the notables, 
capable of managing their own property as well as they managed that of the 
king. 

The author of the Mesnagier colors his culinary discussion with useful 
remarks on cost, places to purchase supplies in Paris, and types of suppliers. 
He describes the circle of specialized tradesmen who profited from this rich 
clientele. At Les Halles there were eggs, milk, verjuice, herbs, and fruit, but 
also brooms and a shovel, and it was there that one bought bread for tren- 
chers in bulk.'> Outside that great market there were retail merchants, dairies, 
butchers, charcutiers, and poulterers. A special detailed mention of grocery 
expenses includes the price not only of spices (pepper, ginger, cinnamon) but 
also of preserved or dried fruit, almonds, rice, sugar (loaves of cane sugat 
called “sugar in stone”), all very costly products reserved for the very rich or 
for grand occasions. Candles and torches were also entered as expenses from 
the grocery. The dairies were at Pierre-au-Lait; there were wood and charcoal 
merchants in the Gréve; at the Porte de Paris, all sorts of merchants offered 
flowers and branches to decorate the table or the salle. There also could be 
found pottery and receptacles of every size to keep the assorted products 
needed to put the feast together. 

Advice was given, and sometimes repeated with an eye to reducing & 
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penses, on how not to botch the meal and how to impress guests at the least 
cost. This draws the book into the world of bourgeois economies. The author 
answers all sorts of questions the mistress of the house might have asked. 
What to do if the stew is too salty? How to cover the taste of burned food?'¢ 
How to dress up an ordinary plate to make it appear more luxurious? Lacking 
deer or bear, he explains that well larded marinated beef could pass for these 
prestigious game dishes.'” He gives a recipe for a parsley broth that could be 
quickly made and might be thickened by using cold leftover meats. If a 
supper organized for an unexpected guest appeared a little scanty, the mistress 
of the house might serve it on a common platter rather than dividing it into 
bowls. This would make it easier to share out and serve a larger number of 
guests.'® Along the way, the author provides tips for recognizing good quality 
meat, fish, poultry, and game.'? The Parisian market offered all sorts of com- 
modities in abundance, and the good housewife needed to know how to 
choose among them. A single chance example illustrates the nature of the 
practical advice in the book. To make a purée of peas or beans, the author 
advises using cow’s milk that is very fresh (otherwise it will turn and spoil 
the preparation) and has not been watered down. The dairy maids who came 
to sell milk, eggs, and cheeses might fool clients by adding water to the milk 
or lying about its age. The wife needed to know how to pick out a milkmaid 
she could trust.”° 

All these tricks, sleight of hand, practical advice given in the course of 
the work and signaled by a “nota” in the exposition, still have a familiar ring 
and are (sometimes) still useful. They give a modern tone to the work. But 
other remarks or explanations remain firmly in the fourteenth century. Thus, 
the author recommends cooking larks, turtledoves, and plovers without gut- 
ting them because their intestines are fat and without waste. He explains that 
larks only eat sand and pebbles, which leave nothing filthy in their intestines. 
Turtledoves only eat aromatic herbs and juniper berries, which leave only 
healthy and perfumed traces. As to plovers, who eat nothing but wind, no 
waste could result from such a diet.?! The author gives these explanations 
uncritically, in all seriousness, for they are in accord with the science of the 
age. 

To be sure, the Mesnagier often expresses concern for sound household 
management, suggesting economies and well-regulated expenses to guide his 
young wife in directing the house confided to her. But only a minority of 
Parisians could enjoy the opulent comfort he describes. The more modest 
day-by-day direction of an artisanal household or the home of a salaried valet 
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eludes us, since no witness comparable to the Mesnagier is available to tell us 
how they resolved the problems of everyday life. The evidence indicates, 
however, that the lives of ordinary Parisians ranged through a wide variety of 
adaptations. 

When a family lived in a house with a kitchen or a place that could serve 
as one, the wife with one or two servants could prepare potages (a mix of 
vegetables and meat or lard), ragouts, purées, and various grills, as clearly 
indicated by the kitchen utensils listed in inventories. It is more difficult to 
tell whether the daily meal was regularly composed of the recipes recorded in 
various books. To discover the habits that no writing expressly reports, the 
historian must turn to indications of meals and rations in the account books 
of collective establishments like hospitals or colleges. But there are sharp 
differences between the rations theoretically indicated in an account book 
and what individuals actually consumed, as the rations are proportional to 
the person’s rank in the community (abbot of a monastery, provisor of a 
college, religious responsible for a hospital). The accounts of the Hotel-Dieu, 
for example, indicate that the master and the religious received a greater wine 
ration than the servants or sick people. There are hints that we cannot read 
directly about the exact quantity consumed. 

At the same time, these social data do not totally disagree with common 
usage. Christine Jehanno has shown this for the fifteenth-century accounts 
for the Hétel-Dieu.” The basis for the alimentary regime is, of course, bread 
in various forms, from white bread for important guests to brown bread 
mixing different grains, the common bread of the patients. Wine was another 
indispensable part of the basic medieval diet. The meal making up the “pit- 
tance” at the Hotel-Dieu included a plate of meat, eggs, or fish on fast days 
according to the religious obligations of the calendar, and the potage. Sweets 
like wafHles, tarts, crackers, or fresh or dried fruit were served only on feast 
days. The invalids, even if their meals were less choice than those of the 
directors or invited guests, enjoyed a better diet and better quality food than 
many Parisians in the fifteenth century. 

To cook at home, there must be a fire, a furnished hearth and a supply 
of wood, staples like lard and dry vegetables such as beans and peas. Many 
Parisian dwellings did not enjoy this level of comfort and material ease. But 
the city offered other resources. 

When a lodging barely allowed for lengthy cooking of meats and vegeta- 
bles, the ordinary diet depended on bread more or less supplemented. Ac 
cording to their means, humbler people and modest households could enrich 
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their daily diets. They found ready-cooked food at the tavern or inn along 
with convivial friends and companions. They could also buy food offered by 
cookhouses, delicatessens, small vendors, rotisseries, all the prepared foods 
mentioned in the statutes of the crafts. Small businesses, not governed by 
statutes, run by vendors selling directly in the street as mentioned in literary 
texts like The Cries of Paris,* obviously permitted people to feed themselves 
at very little cost. The author of the Mesnagier also made allusion to them 
when he detailed the different ways of fixing tripe. He notes that in Decem- 
ber, when pigs are slaughtered even in Paris, the offal, which cannot be kept 
long, is cooked by the poor in large washtubs and sold in the street to other 
poor people. As the porter described by Rabelais ate his dry bread in the 
smoke of the rotisserie, so the most destitute, most of the time, had to be 
content with a menu at once symbolic of poverty and penitence, dry bread 
and water. 

It is easy enough to learn the dietary choices open to Parisians at this 
period, the general range of ingredients and products, and how they might 
be prepared and cooked. Real rations, on the other hand, what was actually 
consumed and how this diet was divided between ordinary and feast days, 
are almost impossible to discern. All the social differences, the nuances of 
“estates” that distinguished families and persons in Parisian medieval society 
come into play. Some general remarks could point to broad lines of reflection 
as we seek to chart a history of the majority’s diet. 

One obvious point should be kept in mind: being able to buy only the 
poorest food does not represent the lowest degree of misery. The big city 
knew the extreme destitution that led to starvation. The hundred years of 
war and crisis that ran from the mid-fourteenth to the mid-fifteenth century 
saw the population of the “hungry” grow, victims of violence and ruin taking 
refuge in Paris. 

Second, we may point to the parallel distribution of food undertaken by 
the network of charitable establishments, alms given out directly. The luxury 
of abundant food displayed at great banquets was balanced by its redistribu- 
tion when servants collected the used trenchers and leftover liquids in recep- 
tacles especially destined for the purpose. The social success of banquets for 
the entire city, such as royal and princely receptions, or those for a specific 
quarter, such as feasts celebrating a wedding or baptism in a family or nota- 
bles, was measured not only by the quality of its menu and the number of 
invited guests, but also by the abundance of foods redistributed to benefit 
“the poor.” In his Journal, the bourgeois of Paris who described the fétes for 
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the crowning of young Henry VI in 1431 mentioned this redistribution, which 
he considered mediocre based on the judgment of the invalids of the Hétel- 
Dieu who customarily received the remains of official banquets.” 

Another point should be underlined: Parisians, whether permanent or 
temporary inhabitants of the capital, did not depend completely on money. 
The most comfortable complemented their market purchases with products 
from their suburban acres, where they had a farm or two and usually some 
vineyards.”° The vast majority of Parisians did not possess these resources 
outside the marketplace and had to procure everything on site. That put 
them in a very different situation from country dwellers. There, save at the 
end of winter, the destitute could find some food without putting their hands 
into their own pockets, either by scavenging or by hunting non-noble game. 
In the big city, these meager free resources were outside the gate, and nothing 
could soften the lack of money but charity. The capital sought to relieve the 
crying needs of the poor, but after the middle of the fourteenth century and 
above all in the first half of the fifteenth, the ordinary sources of redistribu- 
tion aid were becoming insufficient, swamped. And it was the same for other 
vital needs of Parisians, city-dwellers par excellence. 


Shelter and Clothing 


As with diet, we must ask again how we can pin down the average experience 
of procuring shelter and clothing when the documentation generally leaves 
out any hint of such banalities. 

A roof of one’s own or, for wage earners and domestics, a lodging under 
another’s roof was the indispensable condition for membership in Parisian 
society. Trade statutes specify the requirement for masters; real estate deeds 
reveal other conditions of housing. On the other side, judicial sources charac- 
terize homeless people without resources and social bonds as natural objects 
of suspicion for all sorts of crimes, theft, or violence. They say, “without fire 
or place,” as we might say in English, “without hearth or home,” or they 
employ the phrase “living everywhere,” which means nowhere. 

People of ‘‘small estate” rented no more than a humble room or two, 
had practically no furniture, and lacked food supplies or fuel. Winter was the 
cruelest season for people of meager incomes, particularly the end of winter. 
Hunger and cold tormented them, as the poets Rutebeuf and Villon de- 
scribed so vividly. This urban misery was hardly confined to the medieval 
period. Those who had no roof were unhappier still, having to live outdoors 
wherever they could find some precarious shelter. Houses abandoned by their 
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“absent” owners, called “hovels” in the texts, ruined houses no one would 
pay to repair, and empty lots were inhabited through a good part of the 
fifteenth century by vagabonds and paupers, many of whom had sought ref- 
uge in the capital. The royal ordinances, notably of Charles VII after he 
returned to Paris, sought to restore owners’ confidence, disencumber land of 
its old rents in order to restore houses, and chase away the squatters of every 
sort who occupied them. Political and urban renewal projects at the end of 
the Middle Ages aimed, among other things, to get rid of these vagabonds. 

Clothing was an indispensable expense as well as a subject that interested 
people of the period in more ways than one. Texts and images could give us 
a well-documented fashion history, at least for noble and rich persons. We 
can even describe the evolution of costumes over several centuries of the 
Middle Ages. But ordinary clothing, between the rags of the poor and the 
splendid robes of the grandees, what was commonly worn, was more likely 
to escape precise description. Still, the importance of dress in social codes 
merits several clarifications. 

Dress is mentioned in charitable appeals for its immediate purpose: to 
protect the wearer from cold and cover nudity. To clothe the naked has 
always been a primary Christian commandment. Beyond this basic need, 
clothing made a direct declaration of a person’s social status. It was expected 
to correspond, without chicanery, to the wearer's rank. The Church regularly 
issued reminders of the obligation to dress with an eye to clear self-presenta- 
tion, prohibiting disguise and particularly male or female cross-dressing. 
Urban authorities and royal ordinances said something similar by issuing 
sumptuary legislation. These texts sought to make everyone wear the costume 
and observe the lifestyle that corresponded to his or her status. Notably, they 
blamed bourgeois who tried to imitate the pomp of nobles, blurring the 
visible lines between the social orders established by divine Providence. The 
expenses incurred by luxurious costumes or ostentation in general were, say 
the ordinances, shameful. They were branded as sterile, a debatable argument 
that was probably neither convincing nor particularly important in the eyes of 
the legislators. Above all, in effect, this luxurious dress was immoral because it 
usurped social signals and lied about the quality of the wearer. The costume 
trumpery that was even more vigorously denounced was that of prostitutes 
who adorned themselves with silver belts, silken and embroidered dresses, 
and a whole panoply of finery reserved to noble or bourgeois women who 
were honest and virtuous. 

Over the last three centuries of the Middle Ages, despite changes in 
masculine and feminine fashions worn at court by nobles, the general form 
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of dress continued to follow certain broad rules and remained an immediately 
recognizable sign of social membership. A long robe of coarse material, dull 
or dark in color, without ornament was a mark of modesty, of humility, 
worn by clergy and men and women who had abandoned worldly life, to 
signify their religious engagement. The model for this sartorial humility was 
the dress associated with the poorest people in this world. 

Following this logic of social representation, constituted groups distin- 
guished themselves by costumes donned ordinarily or in special circum- 
stances. The great ceremonies and official processions of royal entry saw the 
bourgeois marching in livery designed for the occasion and subsidized by 
municipal finances. During the war between Armagnacs and Burgundians, 
Parisians pinned on the colors of the victorious party; the absence of appro- 
priate colors signified that one was an enemy. More peacefully, men of Parle- 
ment or the University were distinguished by their costumes as clerical, 
though none of them were as yet distinguished by special black robes or 
soutanes. Among them, only the tonsure separated the clergy from the laity 
at first glance. 

The headdress, cut of the robe, and jewels and ornaments distinguished 
feminine clothing from masculine. Long robes for men expressed an honor- 
able social status suited to ecclesiastics, magistrates, judges, university faculty 
and physicians, and even great merchants. Tradespeople, soldiers, peasants, 
and artisans, all who worked with their hands and handled tools, wore short 
clothing. In the fifteenth century, ladies adorned themselves with extravagant 
headdresses while courtesans who followed the fashions wore doublets (short 
fitted garments) and showed their legs. The rich and noble launched fashions 
in clothes that moralists denounced as a scandalous waste and temptation to 
heavy sins. Thus in 1429 the preaching friar Richard shook the Parisians who 
came to hear his sermons and exhorted them to change their lives. In order 
to show that they renounced luxury and worldly pleasure, the listeners pub- 
licly burned gaming tables, cards, and other objects of the gambling passion 
that led to violence and blasphemy. Women sacrificed their headdresses, with 
the ornaments, padding, and pieces of leather or whalebone used to stiffen 
them or give them surprising shapes, to the purifying Hames.” 

Generally, however, in the course of normal life, common mortals took 
great care of their clothes, costly goods that they sought to maintain. We 
must distinguish linen undergarments (chemises or breeches) from the gowns 
and mantles worn on the outside. Body linen is seldom directly mentioned 
in texts or images, so we only know that it was removed at night, when it 
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was the custom to sleep naked except for a linen scarf or cap covering the 
head, the one part of the body not protected by blankets or a featherbed. 
Linen in general was mentioned when it was to be washed or fashioned by 
dress makers in the home or in the town, who worked hemp or flax for 
dothing, table linen (tablecloths and napkins), kitchen linen (dish cloths 
called touailles), or house linen (draperies). Comfortable houses had bolts of 
cloth on hand for the regular renewal of linen, as postmortem inventories 
indicate. 

Outer dress, gowns, surcoats (sleeveless robes), mantles, cloaks, and 
chaperons (hoods that also covered the shoulders), were costly garments not 
often replaced. When they were made of high-quality wool, trimmed with 
fur, they were left in wills under the same heading as books, goldsmith work, 
or small sums of money. These clothes were resold by used clothes dealers, 
restored, and transformed by dressmakers or tailors. The question of shoes or 
slippers is more surprising, for if gowns and mantles were worn for long 
periods of time, shoes were replaced frequently. When documents of practice 
(contracts, accounts, or other pieces of archives) mention obligations to 
maintain a child or a servant, they indicate that shoes should be replaced two 
or three times a year. Excavations have produced shoes that barely had any 
solid soles and had to be worn within sabots or clogs when venturing out- 
side.8 

To follow the evolution of costumes, the appearance of dress fashions, 
the deployment of luxurious ornaments and jewels, we must consult visual 
arts, depictions of worldly or religious scenes in illuminated manuscripts. 
Most often, the clothing shown is that worn by nobles and important people, 
which, for example, is the only way one would dress the Virgin. Men did not 
lag behind in luxury of fabrics, jewels, or embroidery. The Duke of Orléans 
had a gown made with the notes and lyrics of a love song “written” in pearls 
stitched over the entire gown.” 

Ordinary clothing was described more rarely, and only to explain the 
fashions or needs that it reflected. The author of the Mesnagier recommended 
to his spouse that she be carefully dressed when she went out. She should not 
suggest feminine negligence by letting the edge of her chemise or petticoat 
stick out or letting strands of hair fall from her slipping headdress. The good 
wife must choose clothing that was not too luxurious or daring because her 
appearance should honor her husband as appropriately as possible.*° It was 
all about knowing her place on the social ladder and the clothing that best 
represented that place, something no modern person can really explain. 
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The Labor of Daily Life 


It was the wife’s duty to organize meals and feed the family, as the author of 
the Mesnagier constantly reiterated. To maintain the cleanliness of the rooms 
in the house, clothing, and linen was another of her direct responsibilities. 
The amount of advice and tips amassed in his book bears witness that these 
practical and familiar questions preoccupied many in the course of life and 
fed their conversations. Women transmitted this lore to one another since 
they had to undertake the relevant tasks, but it was clearly not kept secret 
from men, as the author of the Mesnagier stands to witness.*' In the house as 
in the workshop, division defined tasks allotted to men and women but did 
not impose total segregation. 

Easy access to abundant water was a luxury in a city unless the house 
was at a river's edge. Occasionally, a common or private well might shorten 
the time spent carrying water, but in general those responsible for cleaning 
and housework were advised to use as little as possible to avoid having to 
hold up the work while a servant fetched it from the river or a public foun- 
tain.*? Equally, the great majority of Parisians lacked satisfactory solutions to 
the problems created by drainage of used water and waste. Houses were not 
always equipped with latrines and cesspools. Conduits emptying into the 
streets provided the common mode of removing dirty water. Fountains, 
wells, drains, and other collective arrangements existed, but their number 
remained very inadequate even for much more limited needs than ours. To 
read real estate deeds, quarrels and difficulties arising from sharing costs and 
responsibilities most commonly concerned evacuation of wastes. Problems of 
supply were rarely discussed save when it was a question of dividing the use 
of a well or making repairs. 

According to our standards, the water was certainly not drinkable and 
often contaminated. Parisians were not ignorant of the health dangers of 
drinking bad quality water. They judged the running water from the Seine 
or the Biévre better purified, though well water (in fact, often, cisterns) 
readily served for washing and sometimes in the kitchen, said the Mesnagier.* 
The most frightful peril, in this respect, came from stagnant water and cer- 
tainly any water that was visibly polluted by industrial activiry such as tan- 
ning, dyeing, or waste materials from butchers or tripers; the inhabitants 
themselves were hardly scrupulous about dumping their own wastes into 
running water,“ 

Clean air free from nauseating odors was one of the health standards. Air 
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quality was improved when possible by diffusing sweet aromas to ward off 
sickness and maintain good health for everyone. In summer, fresh herbs were 
strewn on the floor to sanitize the house, augmenting the beneficent influence 
of chaplets of flowers and crowns that men and women wore on feast days.* 
In the house, only the kitchen needed to be washed and scoured regularly, 
says the author of the Mesnagier, by the servants under the direction of the 
supervisor.*° 

Le Mesnagier also contains advice for cleaning clothes. Garments as well 
as draperies, cushions, and coverings like hides and furs need to be “dusted,” 
that is, carefully beaten, well aired, and finally well exposed to the sun, which, 
says the Mesnagier, will eliminate moths. The good housewife would find it 
harder to eliminate other unwelcome guests like fleas or mosquitos. The 
author advises his wife to try several tricks he had experimented with or heard 
about, though he cannot guarantee their efficacy.*” 

Clothes were cleaned with the same dry-cleaning methods using urine, 
fuller’s earth, or ashes in lye water for spot removal. The author of the Mesna- 
gier added some tricks to restore color faded by washing (he recommended 
verjuice), repair colors running into one another, or soften hardened leather. 
He gave a recipe for ink to mark linen, no doubt when entrusting it to an 
outside laundress. Washing with lye in particular required a large quantity of 
water, and it was only convenient to do laundry on the river bank where 
water was plentiful and the stains carried by the current would not stagnate 
and pollute it. 

Bodily hygiene makes only a brief appearance in the Mesnagier. Other 
documents witness to the cares of the toilette. Inventories of houses men- 
tioned bath tubs, basins for washing hair or feet, and lavabos on stands placed 
in rooms for convenient hand washing. Since people ate with their fingers, 
using a knife to cut meat placed in the bowls, good manners required a ewer 
filled with perfumed water to be presented to the banqueters at the end of 
the meal so they could rinse their fingers.** 

No doubt, people washed their face and hands every day. Baths were 
taken in the house when it was furnished with tubs and there were servants 
to carry water and heat it. Poorer people had to be content with a dip in the 
Seine in summer. The capital possessed stews open to the public, where 
Parisians of some means took steam baths or baths in warm water. They 
could order drink and food, and, said the sermonizers, prostitutes hung 
around offering their services. But, lacking further information, we should 
not assume that stews were only bordellos. In the thirteenth and fourteenth 
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centuries, the trade of bath keeper was recognized among the others, and the 
establishments welcomed men and women in turn or in separate facilities 
designated “for men” or “for women.” 

The end of the Middle Ages saw many of these establishments shut down 
for fear of contagion—fears that were not unjustified—and the Church’s 
concern for immorality. In the Middle Ages, nudity was less scandalous than 
in more recent epochs, care of the body being considered an honest form of 
relaxation and even a sort of health measure. All things considered, bodily 
hygiene was better in the medieval period than in early modern times. 


Passing Time: Ordinary Days and Feast Days; Time for Work and Play 


The hegemony of religion manifests itself fully here. Moments of personal 
and familial life, collective feasts or private events, are all illuminated by 
duties, recommendations, or constraints defined and controlled by the 
Church. This is where the omnipresence of the clergy was most strongly felt, 
for nothing in the course of life happened without a priest participating in 
one manner or another. 

Men and women had to deal on a daily basis with various clergy, priests 
or monks, even outside the framework of the parish church and its offices. 
Ordinary Parisians encountered innumerable penniless clergy, not to men- 
tion others, their glistening tonsures notwithstanding, who were not actually 
church people.*? These false clergy, taking advantage of the prestige and rec- 
ognized powers of the Church, could abuse simple people to obtain money 
or favor. A frequent theme of the fabliaux was the swindling of a false monk 
or priest, a farcical figure as celebrated as the thieving merchant or the cheat- 
ing woman. Proceedings against these false clergy were stiffening toward the 
end of the Middle Ages.*° 

In this society where the religious and the profane were so tightly entan- 
gled, the Church demonstrated its preeminence by its mastery of time. Visi- 
ble tensions between the daily Christian round imposed on society and other 
living or residual forms knotted themselves together or contested the hege- 
monic order. 

Questions of the work day and the changing measure of time, which 
Jacques Le Goff has underlined, marked an evolution that undid the religious 
supremacy.*’ Urban time, the time of paid work, became, during the second 
half of the fourteenth century, time measured by clocks—days of equal length 
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divided into twelve equal hours each. Older ways of counting time inherited 
from the monastic life were slowly replaced by new methods born in the 
towns. Everyday life registered these changes in an unequal manner, even in 
Paris, where the king had a great clock installed on his palace in the Cité 
during the fourteenth century. Only great houses could own so costly an 
instrument for measuring time. The inventory of the Hotel de Bourbon men- 
tioned several clocks, of which two were in poor condition. Parisians habitu- 
ally used hourglasses to measure time. The author of the Mesnagier gave a 
recipe for preparing “clock sand.” His measure was “the time it takes to say 
the Miserere,” the recitation of a prayer, a manner of counting that did not 
require any instrument.*? 

Working time has left more traces in the documentation than has leisure. 
It was understood that rest and a break were indispensable. For children at 
school, little monks, young apprentices, and all working men and women, 
relaxation was legitimate and useful. The Church imposed the obligation of 
Sunday rest. Without a doubt, such an imperative was similarly critical for 
valets and journeymen, but those who supplied the work could have been 
reluctant.* For a long time, exceptions were admitted when something 
needed to be finished immediately. 

Few texts precisely described how most Parisians passed their moments 
of leisure. Sometimes incidental remarks evoke the free distractions and more 
or less costly forms of leisure activity that the big city offered at all times. 
When the weather was pleasant, city dwellers went out into the street, sat on 
benches and chairs at the door, and gossiped with their neighbors. This was 
an easy break, an occasion to comment on what was going on in the quarter, 
to tell what was being said there, to find out about strangers passing through 
or new inhabitants. The utilization of the street as an extension of the house 
and the division of public space permitted rest and offered free distractions. 
The custom seems neither exclusively Parisian nor particularly medieval. Wit- 
nesses recorded in judicial proceedings testified that it, an ordinary fact, noted 
when it became an important detail in a criminal affair, like one dated 1332. 
The inquest sought to establish how an ambush was organized and Guiart de 
Noireterre was beaten to death by hired killers, a murder committed in the 
tue de la Harpe. Various confessions described the organization of the am- 
bush commanded by certain Breton knights and lords. The killers had to 
recognize their victim, and for that the servants of the knights stationed them 
in the street where Guiart lodged. They easily marked him passing in the 
street, for “the said Guiart was at the door of a house, on the doorsill.” As 
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soon as they recognized him, the attack followed. Most of the time, it was 
not so dangerous to take the air on the doorstep. 

Walks along the river banks or a boat ride on the Seine represented 
another much appreciated distraction.** Images from the manuscript of the 
life of Monseigneur Saint-Denis include pleasure boats where people could 
enjoy a jaunt, eating and drinking alongside cargo ships or fishing boats. The 
walls of the enceinte served also as a place for promenades or as sporting 
grounds for boules and ball games or military drills. Truschet and Hoyau’s 
Plan de Paris shows archers practicing at the foot of the walls of the enceinte. 
The promenade and the games were honest leisure activities that cost nothing 
and could be pursued as a family. 

Going to the tavern was a more expensive but probably more attractive 
distraction but probably more attractive. Certainly most Parisian men and 
women as well regularly frequented pot-houses, taverns, and other establish- 
ments where food and drink were served. Taverns served wine by the pot, 
that is, in quantity, while the pot-house served it in smaller portions. Taverns 
sold bourgeois wine, the surplus from domestic production announced by 
the crier who went through the streets offering a taste and naming the price. 
Judiciary documents or normative texts do not paint a flattering picture of 
these establishments, but they should not be taken uncritically. The tavern 
or pot-house was not simply a place of delinquency where rough customers 
hung out and violence was common, where verbal oaths sometimes turned 
bloody and prostitution flourished. It was not just “the Devil’s monastery,” 
as the author of the Mesnagier said. To be sure, these vehement reproaches 
were founded on recognizable reality, but they should not be generalized. 
The tavern was also a welcome place for honest gatherings among friends 
when lodgings were too cramped, a place where they could discuss business 
or celebrate a happy event. Students had regular haunts where they celebrated 
successful exams. Moralizing sermons deliberately ignored the indispensable 
functions of these exchanges. The tavern played a major role in the social 
lives of most Parisians. 

Literature too furnished an image, however exaggerated, of these spots: 
life let loose, unbridled, without moral constraints. It was a paradise of 
worldly and forbidden pleasure. The tavern was not always the scene of unre- 
strained folly, where all the clients were drunk and could only play or fight, 
where they came only to pick up girls or prostitutes. But these establishments 
did concentrate much tension and violence. Like the streets, taverns were 
public places where people met, confronted one another, and exchanged in- 
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sults, and criminality was publicly visible. Sometimes they were as bad as 
would-be reformers of contemporary morality characterized them. But there 
were also peaceful establishments beside more disreputable ones. It is impos- 
sible to estimate which was which, to temper the bad reputation of these 
places. Except for allusions in poems or satirical pieces, taverns were only 
mentioned in real estate deeds, sometimes with their signs, and these notices 
say nothing about the types of encounters that took place in the establish- 
ment.“° Except for exact testimony on particular taverns, it is impossible to 
distinguish the places of distraction, to discriminate between the honest and 
the infamous.*” 

One thing is clear. People who were higher on the social scale had less 
need of such establishments. They could receive friends, parents, or relatives 
in their houses, and their family would in turn be received in the houses of 
relatives and friends without quitting the private sphere where social selection 
could operate. They frequented taverns only in search of forbidden pleasures. 
Well-off people and bourgeois notables had gardens in town where they could 
rest and walk about. Some had country residences as well, where leisure en- 
joyment need not entail the dangerous promiscuity of the crowd. 

Leisure might also be spent in play. Jean-Michel Mehl has demonstrated 
the complexity of attitudes and comportment in this area.** The attraction 
of games is powerful: games of money and chance like dice and cards, sports 
like tennis, then in vogue, and intellectual games like chess. In the name of 
morality and public order, both ecclesiastical and municipal authorities 
sought to contain this attraction within precise and controllable limits. Not 
all games were considered on the same level. The recreational aspect of these 
activities, the training aspect of sport or intellectual games was recognized, 
but these beneficial aspects were counterbalanced by the dangers of sin and 
violence excited by the passion for gambling, the lure of easy winnings, the 
cheating and anger money games provoked. Urban magistrates in collabora- 
tion with religious authorities regulated gaming places as well as the games 
themselves. This effort to control and limit paralleled that deployed to con- 
tain prostitution and was doubtless equally limited in its effect. The whole 
world played, beginning with the king and the great folk. They had galleries 
installed in their urban palaces to accommodate tennis. They had gaming 
tables and chessboards among their furnishings. In their account books, ex- 
penses linked to gaming were not negligible. Students and apprentices, clerks 
and soldiers, well-off bourgeois and paupers, honest people and criminals, all 
gave way to the temptation of games of chance and money. The religious 
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morality of the age expressed vigilant hostility toward these distractions, 
which were considered an encouragement to sin. 

The Church was equally reluctant to encourage music, singing, and 
dancing. The clergy had to abstain from them, and honest women were 
supposed to avoid them for fear of sin. The author of the Mesnagier gives 
witness. The aged husband amiably furnished a model avowal of various 
forms of the sin of pride that the good wife should confess: “I have been 
disposed to listen to various instruments, melodies and incantations; I have 
participated in other vulgar games and improprieties against God and reason. 
I have laughed and behaved with great pride and frivolity.” Like drunken- 
ness and gorging, music and certain forms of dancing produced moments 
when the body dominated the soul, when people lost control of themselves. 
These suspicions hardly prevented most Parisians from liking songs, music, 
and dancing and paying for performers who could animate a family feast or 
a community celebration. Offers and requests gave these artists a place in the 
body of the trades on the same plane as other urban activities. 

The register of the taille of 1292 mentioned a dancer, three jugglers, and 
a minstrel. That of 1297 noted several trumpeters. Many of these professionals 
long remained wandering artists without much money and often distrusted. 
But in Paris they found a variety of clients who allowed them to settle and 
earn a decent living. They attained an honorable berth when they were incor- 
porated into the statutes in 1321. The text shows that they had resolved the 
issue of competition. Minstrels agreed to answer all requests for engagement 
with “Lord, I can only engage myself. If you want other minstrels or appren- 
tices, go to the street of the Jugglers where you will find good ones.”° Their 
integration into Parisian society was still clearer in 1328 when they founded a 
hospice on the rue Saint-Martin, later completed with a church dedicated to 
Saint Julien the Fiddler. The accounts of princes prove that nobles and kings 
made it their business to engage professional artists whose fame reflected on 
their patrons. Every survey of the history of music and dance attaches these 
arts to the court in the measure to which these noble diversions were models. 
But we must also note other, more common, forms of music that certainly 
tended to incorporate the musical fashions of court and church. Paris mixed 
all these currents. For our purposes, it is enough to note that bourgeois could 
also employ artists and that musicians and producers of spectacles were un- 
doubtedly brought in for public celebrations. Like other diversions, they were 
controlled by the royal provost. In 1372, he ordered taverners and minstrels 
to end their activities when the curfew sounded. Ending drink service and 
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playing imposed peace in the streets and protected sleep, for nocturnal agita- 
tion and noise fostered too much thieving and burglary. An exception was 
made for musicians celebrating a marriage so long as they played within the 
house.”" 

The mixture of forms of free time and offers of paid distraction charac- 
terized the big city and stirred admiration in all who discovered it. It was one 
of its advantages over country life, which, until the end of the Middle Ages, 
never appeared as a bucolic or pastoral refuge for city dwellers fatigued by 
the noise and turmoil of the city. 


Ordinary Days, Exceptional Moments 


The Church commanded and distributed the rhythms of time for individuals 
and their families as well as for the quarter and the entire city. Political and 
royal time, that of entries or coronations, associated religion intimately with 
the power of the monarchy. 

Births and baptisms, marriages and funerals, gathered families and 
friends to share in their joy and sorrow. All these events depended on the 
Church which had made them into sacraments, and more strictly on the 
clergy who acted as the obligatory intermediaries between humanity and 
Heaven. But once the religious ceremony was completed, feasts or worldly 
receptions ended the day. The Church made no opposition to that, and 
allowed greater liberty for profane activities at this stage in the festivities. 
Though recommending discretion, ecclesiastics did not distrust the social 
impact of these moments when the family displayed its honor and rank. 
Sumptuary laws of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries recall that the 
expenses linked to the celebration of these events had to respect the hierarchy 
of social status called “estates” in the texts, but even the existence of such 
laws showed that in practice these codes were ignored if families were rich 
enough to go beyond them. 

Paris, in this regard, was not unique in any way, but the capital offered 
more frequent and more sumptuous festivities than other places, spectacles 
of kings and princes that the less powerful were tempted to imitate. Relations 
between families and their milieux were more varied and complex in a large 
city that sheltered so many people of different origins. The moments that 
marked the history of a family, that helped them define and settle themselves, 
impressed the neighbors and sometimes the whole quarter. For the common 
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run of Parisians, there was always something to see in the streets. As far back 
as the thirteenth century, the rubbernecking aspect of the capital’s inhabitants 
had been noted. It hardly needed a Rabelais to make fun of it. 

Pilgrimages or special occasions for preaching provided other exceptional 
times for families or individuals. Seen as a religious undertaking, these ser- 
mons were reported when someone enjoyed an uncommon success, like that 
of friar Richard preaching in the cemetery of the Holy Innocents.” It was a 
time of intense emotion that left the crowd of faithful in tears and produced 
some spectacular acts of repentance promising “conversion of life,” promises 
that evaporated with a return to ordinary life and the familiar temptations 
that subdued the emotions roused by the preacher. But the coming of an- 
other mendicant friar, skilled in touching souls and hearts, was the occasion 
for reviving those powerful moments, and the crowd pressed anew to hear 
the sermon, so different from the regular Sunday preaching. 

Often a pilgrimage was undertaken to solicit help in healing, favoring a 
birth, or some other personal reason. Obviously, pilgrimages to distant places 
required a settling of affairs, making a will, but that was not the usual case. 
Most Parisian women or men made their pleas at sanctuaries nearer than 
Rome, Jerusalem, or St. James de Compostella. Relics and tombs in the Pari- 
sian region were solicited according to the type of vow. Reasonably close 
regional sanctuaries like those of the North—Normandy or Champagne— 
were also visited, travels that could be accomplished in a brief enough period 
that absence from Paris would not require too much reorganizing. Certain 
work contracts from the end of the Middle Ages allow that a valet could be 
absent for some time for this purpose. In the thirteenth century, trade statutes 
counted distant pilgrimages as a legitimate cause for a master to break an 
apprenticeship contract. A map of these short distance trips could be devised 
from pilgrimage badges that we have luckily unearthed. Pilgrims picked up 
those base metal medallions and pinned them on their clothing or hats. Exca- 
vations in the bed of the Seine in the course of the great works of the nine- 
teenth century retrieved many of these little objects of piety, lost and 
accumulated there. Such objects provided the basis for a primary analysis of 
devotions and religious practices of ordinary Parisians.5> No doubt it would 
be fruitful to restudy these analyses in the light of recent research in religious 
history, abandoning the biased view of nineteenth century historians who 
saw only naive religious forms, dubbed popular, choked with superstition 
and ignorance, 

Within Paris, processions and annual feasts punctuated personal and 
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collective time. Christmas, Easter, and, at the end of our period, Corpus 
Christi marked important times in the annual cycle. More local feasts, those 
of the parish and its patrons, those of the craft, of the confraternity, came to 
be added. A program so charged maintained celebrations and regular rest 
days and thus counterbalanced ordinary times dominated by work. 

Recently, historians have asked about the place of non-Christian ele- 
ments that still marked the passing of the year and its cycles with carnival 
and midsummer festivals. In Paris, these great feasts were much appreciated 
as in other towns, but did the vitality of these celebrations represent some 
sort of religious competition or a remnant of older non-Christian beliefs? 
Two sorts of indices invite our questions. 

Regulatory texts from the end of the period sought to contain critiques 
and railleries of the great of the world and their powers that marked these 
moments. Certainly authorities more or less admitted the practices of social 
inversion for a very brief moment. When the beggar became king and the ass 
a bishop, the customary order was refounded and rejuvenated. Critics and 
games allowed inferiors a moment of folly whose brief and temporary quality 
reinforced the social hierarchy for the rest of the year. In this period of the 
end of the Middle Ages, literary documents, religious or narrative such as Le 
Mesnagier de Paris or Journal d'un bourgeois de Paris, witnessed that literate 
people, good notables, or learned clergy might be ironic about the ignorance 
and credulity of the people, but they knew that a minority current had long 
existed of condescending mockery toward these forms of rites and collective 
practices.’ Did these riotous elements suspected by civil authorities and these 
“superstitious” or “deviant” elements discerned by the learned clergy deploy 
themselves more readily in Paris than elsewhere? Was this sort of danger more 
threatening in the capital as a model for the kingdom? It would be good to 
look again at these questions in greater depth but, for the moment, an af- 
hrmative response seems likely. 

To end these glimpses of aspects of daily life with questions still awaiting 
answers may serve to assure the reader that not everything has been said 
about the history of a city on which so many books have already been written. 
Paris was a world we are not yet finished exploring. 


CONCLUSION 


“IT SEEMED TO me that many people who were born in Paris of an old 
family have been endowed with such moderation and softness that by praise- 
worthy custom they have difficulty in losing their tempers. .. . Most of them 
seemed agreeable in their charming affability, their urbanity, the sweetness of 
their spirits... . What can we say of the women? I love to think that the 
wives and mothers of the family, notwithstanding the luxury and extreme 
diversity of their dress, and despite the ineffable beauty of their countenance, 

still observe the laws of marriage.” This encomium dates from the first quar- 

ter of the fourteenth century. Other remarks in the same vein punctuate 
histories and descriptions of the capital and its inhabitants. Francois Villon 

declared: “The only good talk is in Paris,” in his Ballad of the Women of 
Paris. A whole literary tradition was founded on this claim of Parisian women 

and men to superiority. Doubtless, this flattering image influenced the ordi- 

nary behavior of the city’s inhabitants setting the teeth of some sixteenth 

century authors like Rabelais on edge. He turned the compliment attributing 

the quality of Parisians to temperate climate and sweet air inside out: “the 

people of Paris are all drunk, idle and clumsy by nature,” he says in Gargan- 

tua. By his great size, that hero made the entire city—its monuments, its 
doctors, both pedants and ignoramuses, and all the Parisians with their pre- 

tended superiority—ridiculous. These themes continued to nourish the liter- 

ature on the capital. Our interest lies in situating their origins squarely in the 
Middle Ages. The contradictory aspects—overvaluation of “Parisian” quali- 

ties or acid criticisms of their pretensions—could illustrate by their manner, 

the difficulties of drawing conclusions on this history of Paris at the end of 
the fifteenth century. 

At the same time, it is not easy to distinguish the part played by more or 
less burdensome traditions as opposed to innovations and novelties in the 
daily lives of city dwellers, At the dawn of modern times, everything tried to 
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be seen as new, but in fact much was being recovered from the legacy of the 
ancient world. The capital was rebuilt, repopulated, renovated, revived with 
growth and prosperity. Three generations at least regained a spirit of opti- 
mism and the city enjoyed a time of splendor, up until the religious wars. 
From day to day, the life of most Parisians was quieter, taking a peaceful 
direction once more. 

Houses, streets, plazas formed a reassuring framework, for little had 
changed. In the tight and complex webbing of old real estate, most rebuilding 
had to proceed within the footprints of the ordinary houses that had been 
there before. Only minor modifications could be introduced—a larger stair- 
case here, an additional chimney or better paved floor there. Sometimes the 
chance arose to combine a small group of lodgings into a single, better built 
edifice or to replant gardens built over by the crowded fourteenth-century 
city. It was not stagnation, nor was it reconstruction of exactly the same 
thing, but except in cases where someone very rich or some authority build- 
ing a collective edifice could buy up enough land to accommodate modern 
structures, there was no radical transformation of the ordinary urban fabric. 
Whatever was wholly new tended to expand outside the walls, into the sub- 
urbs. This was a newness that seems now to be very medieval. Thus the 
mansion of the Archbishops of Sens was rebuilt by Tristan de Salazar, who 
inscribed the following proclamation: “Tristan with an entirely new art raised 
this sublime edifice where decay had consummated in ruin.”? Still, the mate- 
rial framework lent itself least well to the game of compare and contrast that 
defined the passage of the Middle Ages into the Renaissance. 

But must we make a definitive break? Perhaps it would be more judicious 
to end by dwelling on some traits, no doubt peculiar to the history of the 
capital’s inhabitants, characteristics already present in the thirteenth or the 
first half of the fourteenth century that endured despite some mutation and 
continued to color Parisian history. Parisian women and men always main- 
tained a liberty of style, behavior, and judgment that added a dash of salt to 
daily life. They laughed and made others laugh; they sang and criticized 
with a certain daring that was sometimes punished as insolence. All sorts of 
adventures, worthy of a tale, were possible. The big city let them blossom 
even in an age that imposed so many restraints. A small story will illustrate 
this idea. 

Watriquet de Couvin, an early fourteenth-century author, tells us this 
tale of three ladies of Paris.> In the morning of the Epiphany in the year 1321, 
before High Mass, Margue, wife of Adam de Gonesse, and her niece Maroise 
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announced that they were going out into the town to buy tripe. In fact, they 
wanted to check out a new tavern. There they met Tifaine la Coiffiére, who 
proposed an escapade to them. She knew a spot, the tavern of the Maillez, 
where they had “very good wine from the river” (brought by water to Paris) 
and where each person would receive 10 sous credit.* The three ladies did not 
pass unnoticed. A man named Drouin Baillet took them up and bought 
them several drinks. The story notes that they had already spent 15 sous when 
the drink made them hungry and they ordered a fat goose and a bowl of 
garlic. Drouin gave the order and added some cakes. Continuing to sit there, 
they were thirsty and one of the women said: “Lady, by the faith I owe Saint 
George, this wine is making my mouth bitter and I would like to have some 
ganache” (probably grenache, a sweet wine naturally produced from this 
vine). Three half-pints were brought with some wafHes, crackers, cheese, 
pealed almonds, pears, spices, and walnuts for dessert. With all this, the ladies 
had still not quenched their thirst. They found that the half-pints were just 
enough to wet their lips and ordered three “quartes” (two pints each). They 
sang, they chattered, they compared the wines of Arbois and Saint-Emilion 
to what they were drinking and savored it by holding it in their mouths “to 
wallow more on the tongue.” for it was not proper to gulp it down and they 
wanted to make the “sweetness and strength” of this good wine linger in 
their mouths. They held tastings like experimenting connoisseurs. Toward 
midnight they needed to go outside to take some air but, being drunk, they 
went out with bare heads “unveiled,” which was considered indecent. But it 
was worse than that, for Drouin had despoiled them of their gowns and 
skirts, left in pawn to the tavern keeper. They hardly cared, but sang and told 
one another jokes until they became so cold that they passed out at the head 
of the street. Then Drouin managed to steal the rest of their clothes, their 
petticoats, chemises, shoes, girdles, purses, and left them naked covered with 
mud and garbage like swine. 

In the early morning, the people who found them thought them dead— 
murdered—for the wine they had vomited had “gushed out of them through 
their gums and passages,” mixed with the mud, and made them look 
“bloody.” A neighbor who recognized them told their husbands, who had 
not been anxious, believing them to be on pilgrimage. Evidently, the hus- 
bands despaired at the sight and had the women carried to the charnel-house 
of the Innocents. They continued to sleep off their wine until midnight, 
when they revived, got up from the cemetery ground, and went away naked, 
stinking, and covered with filth “like paupers and vagrants who sleep in the 
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gutters.” Burt they had not lost their spirits and cried out, “Drouin, Drouin, 
where have you gone? Bring three salt herring and a pot of wine.” They also 
asked him to close “the big window” because they were cold. 

At that point they lost consciousness, and the next morning the man 
who had interred them the previous night found them outside. He was 
shocked, for he thought himself the victim of a dangerous piece of devil’s 
work. The affair drew rubberneckers who were debating the case when Ti- 
faine revived and called for something to drink. The other two ladies soon 
chimed in. The passersby who had crowded around soon fled, taking them 
for demoniacal creatures. Sobered up and repentant, they eventually got 
home, and the story ends without saying how they were received by their 
husbands. 

The tale was evidently exaggerated, but clearly its elements were plausible 
to a fourteenth-century reader or auditor. These three goodwives who knew 
how to drink, and drink well, certainly had real models, and their excursion 
to a fashionable tavern was credible. What they ate to go with their drink 
was the sort of thing clients would order in such an establishment. Simply 
put, they ate a lot to keep up with their heavy consumption of wine. Accus- 
tomed to being waited on, they accepted the interested services of Drouin 
without thinking, and he must have been in cahoots with the tavern keeper, 
who knew that the bill of the three revelers would be paid without argument. 
The three ladies treated themselves to a night of drunkenness, the reporter 
found a piquant tale in that, and the public got free entertainment. The 
involuntary but riotous actors, a malicious author, and a public that could 
appreciate both were all united by Paris. The whole sums up the attractions 
of Parisian life, pleasant and full of unforeseen events, a theme which has run 
through the city’s history since the Middle Ages. 

Medieval people already knew how to speak to us. There can be no better 
way to end this book than to give the last word to Eustache Deschamps, the 
poet who at the end of the fourteenth century sang of his unwillingness to 
leave the capital: 


Adieu, my love, adieu little girlies, 

Adieu Grand Pont, Les Halles, the stews and baths, 
Adieu doublet, shoes, clean clothing, 

Adieu harnesses studded with nails, 

Adieu soft beds, embroidery and fair breasts, 

Adieu to the dances and those that haunt them, 


Adieu bunnies that | order and the partridges, 
Adieu Paris, adieu to all the little pasties. 


Adieu to chaplets made of every blossom, 

Adieu good wine, hippocras, and good companions, 
Adieu fish from the sea and from fresh waters, 

Adieu minsters where the sweet saints dwell 

Some of whom were once their chaplains, 

Adieu dalliance and ladies who sing, 

I am forced to go to Languedoc. 

Adieu Paris, adieu to all the little pasties.° 
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an Taxpayers in 1297: Rough Figures on 


Paris! 


Families and Women 


Number of hearths on which the calculation is based: 9,452 
Gros list: 5,307 
Menus list: 4,145 


Family Groups: 338, 3.5% of total hearths 
Gros Menus Total 
Masc. Fem. Masc. Fem. Masc. Fem. Grand total 


Neighbor 
as ila 153 18 10 4 163 22 185 
€art 50 92 6 5 56 97 153 
Female 
C ‘ax payers: 1,376, 14.8% of total hearths 


fOs lic . 
: 748, 14% of total Gros hearths 
St: 614, 14.8% of total Gros hearths 
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Trades: 75 certain references, 5.4% of female hearths 

525 from baptismal name, 38% of female hearths 
Most mentioned trades: 
Bretal Retailer 44 
ae Chambermaid 42 i 
: . i Washwoman 25 

: Dress maker 25 

Hairdresser 25 
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NOTES 


INTRODUCTION 


1. One of the documents included by Le Roux de Lincy and Tisserand in Paris et ses 
historiens au XIVe et XVe siécles. 

2. Derens analyzed this work in his commentary accompanying the facsimile repro- 
duction of the Plan de Paris par Truschet et Hoyau, 1550 dit Plan de Bale. The Bibliophile 
Jacob published the 1532 edition in Paris in 1874, and it was reprinted in Zurich in 1980. 

3. Cf. Boussard, Paris de la fin du siége de 885-886 a la mort de Philippe Auguste. 


PART ONE INTRODUCTION 


1. Notably Cazelles, Paris, de la mort de Philippe Auguste and Favier, Paris au XVe 
sitcle. The older Poéte, Une vie de cité, incorporates many concrete details but without, 
alas, notes to the references. 


CHAPTER I. URBAN SPACE: DESIGNERS AND OCCUPANTS 


1. There is a good synthesis on enceintes in general in Rouleau, Paris: Histotre dun 
“pace. Also see de Andia, Les Enceintes de Paris in the collection Paris et son patrimoine. 
_ 2 Boutaric, ed., Les Olim, actes du Parlement de Paris. In 1262, the Parlement dis- 
missed the abbey of Sainte-Geneviéve’s suit claiming rights over the Porte Saint-Marcel 
| Use it was built on a lot belonging to the abbey. It was judged that in fact the gate 
‘onged to the king, which would have been justified if the wall and its gates had been 
Paid for by royal finances. 
sé i old synthesis, the introduction to the volume Région de (Université, in Berty 
‘rand, Topographie historique du Vieux Paris, is still valuable. These questions are 
oe in Friedmann, Paris, ses rues, ses paroisses. Finally, the history of the bourgs 
on Boussard, Paris de la fin du sidge de 885-886 & la mort de Philippe Auguste. 
4 “In that year, King Philip had the city of Paris enclosed by walls in the larger part 
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leading up to the waters of the Seine, so generously that one found fields and vineyards 
within the cloister of the walls, and then he ordered that houses and habitations should 
be built over them all and rented to people as manors, so that the entire city seemed full 
right up to the walls.” Bellaguet, Chronique du religieux de Saint-Denys, vol. XVII, book 
I, 398. 

5. The name of the powerful Garland family, represented in the entourage of more 
than one Capetian, was gradually transformed into Galande and still gives its name to the 
street traversing part of the close the family once owned. 

6. On this transformation of the urban geography, see Friedmann, Paris, ses rues, ses 
paroisses. 

7. Bibliotheque Sainte-Geneviéve, Censiers du XIIle siecle. This register contains the 
censiers of the abbey until 1261; those that follow are conserved in the National Archives. 
On urbanization see Roux, Le Quartier de l'Université du XIIle au XVe siecle and “L’Efface- 
ment de la campagne.” 

8. Friedmann, Paris, ses rues et ses paroisses, 

9. Nineteenth-century historians paid great attention to Parisian toponomy and its 
etymologies. See, for example, Franklin, Les Rues et les cris de Paris au XIIle siecles, notably 
30ff. 

10. Bibliothéque Sainte-Geneviéve, Le Livre du cellérier, fol. 92 v, 93- 

1. Cartulaire général de Paris, #267. 

12. Ibid. #519. 

13. Bibliothéque Sainte-Geneviéve, Le Livre du cellérier, fols. toov, 106v, 107. For the 
serfs of Saint-Germain-des-Prés, see Lehoux, Le Bourg Saint-Germain-des-Prés. 

14. Van Ossel, Les Jardins du Carrousel, 141-71, concerning the Right Bank and the 
fragments that have been brought to light of its enceinte in the fourteenth century. 

15. Favier, Les Contribuables parisiens, Descimon and Nagle, “Les Quartiers de Paris 
du Moyen Age au XVIlle siécle.” 

16. Roux, “Bornes et limites dans Paris.” 

17. Deeds designating signs used the formula “where the image of . . . hangs for a 
sign” (when a hanging sign was in use) or “where the image of . . . is painted.” Most 
signs preserved today date from the modern period. 

18. The general question of signs, particularly those representing animals, is laid out 
in Roux, “Images de bétes urbaines.” 

19. Pronteau, Le Numérotage des maisons a Paris. 

20. On this trial, see Roux, “Intrigues au collége.” 

21. Weidenfeld, La Police de la petite voirie, cites this trial. He also notes (91) that 
the regulations prohibited letting the horses that drew the waste carts trot because this 
gait shook the vehicles too much and caused some of their contents to fall out into the 
street. 


CHAPTER 2. STREET SCENES: MARVELS AND PERILS OF PARISIAN LIFE 


1. Bibliothéque Nationale (BN) ms fr 2092. 
2. This manuscript is kept at the Condé museum at Chantilly. These nvo groups 
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supply the illustrations for most books on medieval Paris. The Trés Riches Heures has been 
reproduced partly or totally many times; in the collection “Paris et son patrimoine,” see 
the volume Paris et Charles V: Arts et architecture, under the direction of Pleybert. 

3. Books of hours, intended for lay people, contained prayers and devotional texts 
for every day of the year. That is why they open with a calendar. To possess a book of 
hours and show it off at church was an ostentatious show of religious piety and social 
importance, which explains why so many were produced. Many books of hours have been 
conserved, from the simplest to the most luxurious like the one made for the Duke of 
Berry. 

4. Among other examples is the twelfth-century poem evoking the view of Paris 
from Montmartre, cited by Dion, Histoire de la vigne, 222: “The river Seine saw what 
might be grand, and many vines planted on one side or the other.” A more global vision 
of the city is given in the twelfth-century poem, “La Legon d’une chanson de gestes: Les 


Narbonnais,” 25: “How they see Paris, the wonderful city of many churches and bell 
towers and abbeys of great nobility, see the Seine whose depths are forded and mills and 
where they planted, they see the ships carrying grain and wine and salt and great wealth.” 
Knights arriving in Paris admired the churches and the religious buildings, then the Seine 
and its numerous mills and then the traffic of the boats which brought wealth to Paris. 

5. Franklin, Les Rues et les cris de Paris au XIIIe siecle. 

6. Jubinal, Mystéres inédits du XVe siecle. 

7. Franklin, Les Rues et les cris: Guillaume de la Villeneuve, “Les crieries de Paris,” 
153; Rutebeuf, “Li Diz de |’Erberie,” 165. 

8. In Le Roux de Lincy and Tisserand, Le Paris de Charles V et de Charles VI, Guil- 
lebert de Metz’s text is published under its complete title, La Description de la ville de 
Paris et de lexcellence du royaume de France: Transcript et extraict de plusieurs auteurs par 
Guillebert de Metz, l'an 1434. 

9. The overall plan of the work (abundantly annotated by Le Roux de Lincy) falls 
into two parts. The first undertakes an anterior description, owed to Raoul de Presles (pp. 
3 ff. of the 1992 edition), dating from 1371. The second part is more personal for it is 
founded on the experience of Guillebert de Metz, a foreigner and admirer of the beautiful 
city that was Paris. This is not the place to discuss the errors or omissions that the com- 
mentators of 1867 carefully picked up which the reader can find again in the 1992 edition. 

10. Le Roux de Lincy and Tisserand, Le Paris de Charles V et de Charles VI, 94. 

i. The Cochonnerie is “cossonerie” pronounced in the northern manner, “Cos- 
sons” were merchants. 

12. There were two rues au Feurre, or Fouarre, one on the Left Bank where the 
schools of the savants were conducted, and this one on the Right Bank. In the Middle 
Ages the spelling of the name varied and could only be distinguished from the context in 
the deeds, 

33. The word “école” may also designate the school attached to the church of Saint- 
Getmain-l’Auxerrois, but this is less probable, 

14. Le Roux de Lincy and Tisserand, Le Paris de Charles V et de Charles V1, 132F. 
His abundant notes illuminate the streets mentioned by Guillebert and pinpoint those 
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that remained in 1867. Hillairet’s La Dictionnaire historique des rues de Paris allows us to 
complete the topographical study: consult the notes for present names of streets that have 
survived or the alphabetical list of ancient streets that disappeared. 

15. We shall return to these questions in Part Three in the chapter devoted to work 
and the Parisian crafts. 

16. Boileau, Le Livre des métiers, 236. This document is studied in greater detail in 
Chapter 7. 

17. Franklin, Dictionnaire des arts, mentions this order under the word étalage. 

18. Both lay and religious powers sought to dodge these responsibilities. Weidenfeld, 
La Police, 21 and 69-70, referred to a trial against the religious of Saint-Martin-des 
Champs on this subject. The monks claimed to be exempt from this charge because of 
their privileges; the trial began in 1391 and did not resolve the issue until 1399. Weidenfeld 
(16) indicated that in unpaved streets, the occupants tended to scoop out holes to bury 
their garbage, a selfish amenity that also meant that they would not respect the obligation 
to pave before their houses. The bad example of the great seigneurs also contributed to 
this disorderliness. Royal letters confirmed this obligation, like that of 1399 which said 
that “the religious of the Temple, our very dear and well-loved cousins the king and queen 
of Sicily . . . who under the shade of whatever justice they claim to have in Paris . . . have 
refused and unreasonably delay. . . . We wish to make or have made along the walls and 
before their hostels and domiciles and churches, sidewalks as customary from of old.” 

19. On this office see the work of Cazelles, and Weidenfeld. 

20. Roux, “La Riviére en ville au Moyen Age.” 

21. The Parlement of Paris was a royal law court, not a legislative body like the 
English Parliament. This trial left tracks in the University archives as well as those of the 
abbey/seigneur because the college of Navarre joined the plaintiffs. The texts have been 
partially published, Chartularium universitatis parisiensis, 153. See also Archives Nationales, 
XI a 20 fol. 391 and for Sainte-Geneviéve, s 1088. The divers aspects of this trial are 
discussed below, [165]. 

22. La Mare, 7raité de police, vol. 4, 202-3. 

23. See below, [163]. 

24. La Justice de Saint-Martin-des-Champs, register published and annotated by 
Tanon, 40-43. 

25. Money was classed by the mint it came from to clarify the weight and value of 
the actual metal. Thus /ivres parisis are coins minted in Paris, as opposed to Livres tournois, 
minted in Tours. See Chapter 4 for further comment. It would be useful to reread these 
documents to find the humble details of social practices relating to the neighborhood. For 
this example of the sculptor, see Vidier, “Un Tombier liégeois.” 

26, Gauvard, “De Grace especial“. 

27. Langlois and Lanhers, Confessions et jugements. Recent historians like Gauvard 
contest the representative value of the violence and criminality of Paris given by this 
register from the end of the fourteenth century. Such compilations may have been in- 
tended to support certain political projects, notably more severe repression for the purpose 
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of reinforcing royal authority. Our point of view here is different: we are seeking the 
modest echoes of ordinary life, not the more or less criminal aspect of the great metropolis 
in the medieval period. That question remains open. 

28. Tanon, La Justice de Saint-Martin-des-Champs, 63. The violent behavior was 
characterized: “he carried a naked blade in the belt of his breeches in order to insult 
respectable people.” 

29. Hellot, “Chronique parisienne anonyme 1316-1319,” notably 34 where the text 
indicates that the measure was obtained in 1318 by the merchants of Les Halles. 

30. Guérard, Cartulaires de léglise Notre-Dame, vol. 3, 274. Tanon, La Justice de 
Saint-Martin-des-Champs, 221, indicates that in 1355 a man declared guilty of theft had his 
ears cut at the ladder of Saint-Martin and was then banished from the territory of the 
seigneury. 

31. Tanon, Histoire des justices. The register of Saint-Germain-des-Prés indicates that 
in 1273 an inquest confirmed that the pillory at the end of the rue de |’Hirondelle was 
well within the land of that seigneury. It was used that year to burn an old procures in 
“the way before Saint-André.” 

32. Ordonnances des roys de France, vol. 2, 282. Placement in the pillory or on the 
ladder was the first punishment imposed on these criminals. Next, according to this 1347 
ordinance, they were to be branded on the mouth with a hot iron until their teeth were 
stripped naked. 

33. Tanon, La Justice de Saint-Martin-des-Champs, 227. 

34. Lett, L’Enfant des miracles, 93. The child ran after his “ball that he had been 
playing with.” 

35. The elm, like Saint Louis’ oak, evoked the old village custom of doing justice in 
public in a landmarked place (like a great tree) used traditionally for this purpose. “To 
wait under the elm” is a proverbial expression which means “to wait for someone in vain.” 
It refers to judges and village magistrates considered to be poor practitioners, for whom 
their clients often waited for long periods of time under the elm tree of the public square. 
That indicates that justice of this sort long outlived the Middle Ages. 

36. See Tanon, La Justice de Saint-Martin-des-Champs, 149, for one example. In 1339, 
aman drowned in a well at the culvert of Saint-Denis. The sergents of the Chatelet took 
up the corpse but then believed that the case should revert to the justice of Saint-Martin- 
des-Champs. They reported that the cadaver “was carried to the court, under the elm in 
the accustomed place to show to the people and to be examined by the surgeon sworn to 
the said court.” That doctor decided that the death had been accidental. 

37. Lebeuf, Histoire de la ville et de tout la diocese de Paris, 578. 

38. See Gauvard, “De Grace especial”, 925 and Perdrizet, Le Calendrier parisien, 241. 

39. Archives Nationales (AN), S 897°. 

40. Perdrizet, Le Calendrier parisien, 155. This passage by boat occurred on June 19, 
the feast day of St. Gervais and St. Protais. 

41. Ibid., 177. This nautical procession left the Seine and proceeded down the Biévre 
to the abbey of Saint-Victor. 
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42. Chroniclers described processions and the retinues at feasts. For the end of the 
Middle Ages, we retain several accounts of the expenses incurred on the occasion of these 
festivities by the Parisian municipality. One volume of the Nouvelle histoire de Paris is 
consecrated to the study of these collective manifestations: Héron de Villefosse, Solennités, 
fetes et réjouissances parisiennes. 

43. Guénée and Lehoux, Les Entrées royales francaises. 

44. Rimboud, Les Comptes de la ville de Paris, 1483-1515 gives the expenses for a 
dozen royal or princely entries, five royal or princely funerals, four bonfires, six processions 
to welcome ambassadors. The bonfire for the birth of the Dauphin in 1496 occasioned 
expenses for wood, for musicians, for bread and wine offered to “all comers” at the gate 
of the town hall, for pears, peaches, and walnuts distributed to the children as a sign of 
rejoicing or thrown from the windows of the hall. The accounts note the purchase of 
“white batons” given to the sergents who on the passage of the cortege (like that which 
welcomed Charles VIII in 1498 along the rue Saint-Denis and the streets up to Notre- 
Dame) “lined up the people” so as “to avoid confusion and commingling.” 

45. Two volumes of the Nouvelle histoire de Paris, those of Cazelles and Favier, 
provide the most recent syntheses and give bibliographies that enable the reader to deepen 
the analysis. 


CHAPTER THREE. PARISIANS 


1. See Roux, Le Quartier de l'Université, notably the first part. 

2. The University of Paris is exemplary in this respect. See, e.g., Tanaka, La Nation 
anglo-normande de l'Université de Paris, who studies the status of foreigners, thanks to the 
archives of this group of students who were a “nation” in the University as a whole, 
notably 42, 73, 85. These students remained for greater or lesser lengths of time depending 
on the duration of their studies, but once they had obtained their grades they left Paris. 
The poorest of them remained longest, no doubt teaching in return for a stipend that 
permitted them to continue their own studies. 

3. The question of the overall Parisian population at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century is controversial. After Dollinger, who calculated it at 80,000 at most, historians 
nowadays have returned to the higher estimate, about 200,000. See Cazelles, Paris de la 
mort de Philippe Auguste, who notably insists that this growth ended at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century. He believes that the enceinte of Charles V encircled, on the Right 
Bank, the territorial extension of the late thirteenth century and that, on the Left Bank, it 
retraced that of Philip Augustus. He thus deduced, no doubt rightly, that the growth of 
the city was slowed if not arrested. But the dynamism of the capital remained sufficient 
to maintain the high number of its population in spite of the troubles of the mid-four- 
teenth century. 

4. Favier, Paris au XVe siecle. 

5. On these points, see Roux, Le Monde des villes, notably 24ff. We must recall here 
that Paris had never been a commune with privileges ceded before or after civil strife, but 
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it did have a municipal government (a provost of merchants and échevins) who ruled the 
entire community and guarded the preservation of its privileges. 

6. Beaumanoir, Coutumes du Beauvaisis. 

>, Minutier central des notaires de Paris, inventaire analytique. Unlike towns in south- 
em France or Italy, among others, Paris did not preserve notarial archives before the end 
of the fifteenth century and this type of source is fundamental for an approach to the 
ordinary life of any society. 

8. Notarial acts are presently established by an officer of the civil state or a magistrate 
of the administrative or judicial order. These acts stipulate that two or three persons have 
borne witness to facts commonly known. In certain cases, an act has to be presented 
supported by the declarations of two witnesses before a notary. 

9. Minutier #40479. 

10. Ibid. #2447. 

u. Ibid. #1550. The act of 7 July 1492 is followed by another dated 20 March 1493, 
where we can see the noble Louis Trousseau, hereditary vicomte of Saint-Just, seigneur of 
Chambon and Rosemond, master of the Hétel du Roi, sell the hétel with two sets of 
lodgings, the main building with court and garden in rue Saint-Antoine, to Antoine 
Guerrier, merchant, one of the witnesses to the preceding act, for 350 livres tournois 
(#1866). 

12. Ibid. #1848. 

13. Ibid. #358. 

14. Ibid. #3504 ff. 

15. See Le Maresquier-Kesteloot, Le Commerce fluviale dans la région parisienne au 
XVe siecle, III: Les officiers municipaux. 

16. Minutier #2331, #2366. 

17. Were the family perhaps trying to reduce the widow’s rights and to justify by 
this inquiry its manner of regulating the succession? It is noticeable that they did not ask 
for testimony from the neighbors. 

18, Minutier #3697. 

19. Ibid. #3469. 

20. Ibid. #191. 

a. Ibid. #2433. 

22. Ibid. #4809, an act dating from 1500. 

23. Ibid. #4374, 4391. On the evidence, the solicitude for the mule is best under- 
stood because the animal cost a lot and a wounded mule can no longer work. 

24. Ibid. #4352. 

25. Ibid. #4474. 

26. Deeds of the second half of the fifteenth century show farmers living in Paris. | 
think that they refer to rural people who had probably maintained ties to the country but 
had come to buy or rent houses in town, which were often tumbledown and therefore 
"ely cheap. Roux, “Les Laboureurs de Paris a la fin du Moyen Age,” 723-31. 

27. Minutier #3308, an undated deed. 
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28. For example, a life-annuity for rue de la Sorbonne dated 1484 (AN S 6215) 
contained this clause: “no person can live there who does anything dishonest, scandalous 
or prejudicial to the college.” Another lease of 1485 (AN S 6220) says the same thing in 
other words: “he can introduce no dissolute person but only his family, his servants or 
renters of honest life.” 

29. These continuities explain why nineteenth-century historians felt themselves still 
on an even footing with many traits of medieval Paris, giving them a tendency to compare 
the merits of the medieval epoch with those of their own time. To pick a single example, 
de Lespinasse wrote, among other things, in the introduction to Le Livre des métiers, 52: 
“These crafts correspond to productions known today as made in Paris. As in the nine- 
teenth century, this type of product found favor throughout the world showing that 
manufacture is not new in the capital. The Parisian worker had already divined the charm- 
ing object he could draw out from such substances as horn, ivory.” 

30. Illustrations from the manuscript containing the statutes of this college are cop- 
ied in Roux, La Rive gauche des escholiers. 

31. Tanon, La Justice de Saint-Martin-des-Champs, 95, 111. These incidents occurred 
in 1337. 

32. Ibid., 129. The same procedure was applied for a gray horse found in a street of 
the Montmorency seigneury, which was returned to its owner (143, year 1338). 

33. Lebeuf, Histoire de la ville et de tout le diocése, vol. 2, 105. H. Cocheris, in his 
lengthy additional notes to the work of the learned abbot Lebeuf, indicated in the ac- 
counts of the church of Saint-Jean-de-Latran, the purchase of whips to chase the un- 
wanted dogs from the precincts. 

34. See below, [61]. Two similar cases are noted in the register concerning sows 
“guilty” of the death of children, 137, 227. 

35. Perdrizet, Le Calendrier parisien, 40. 

36. Ibid., 163. 

37. In 1402, Charles VI renewed the privilege accorded to the “poor birdsellers and 
other small people catching and selling birds in the city of Paris.” The act indicated that 
this release also operated for the first entry of the queen. The birdsellers had to furnish 
and release four hundred birds. Cited by La Mare, Traité de police, vol. 2, 766. 

38. In his Les Propos de Saint Louis, O’Connel based his research on spoken words, 
but the case is exceptional because the canonization process involved transcription into 
writing of numerous testimonies. 

39. Pedrizet, Le Calendrier parisien, 35ff. 

40. A number of saints bore the name Clair (or Clarus) and, probably because of 
the name, most of them patronize people with eye problems. The most likely candidate 
here is the ninth-century hermit who gave his name to the town of St.-Clair-sur-Epte in 
Normandy. 

41. Ibid., 134, where a list of these saints venerated in word games or gestures is 
given. See also 80, 251-52. This well-stuffed book contains many little details rhat can 
initiate research centered on the specificities of Parisian devotion. On pleasantries, see 
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45-46. The author distinguished inventions that ran no risk of being confused with a true 
saint, names on which they placed a word game or gestures like those cited above, and 
finally the faults of copyists, numerous because the books of hours he utilized had been 
made by copyists hurried or badly informed as to the intention of laity not very learned 
in order to confuse them. 

42. Tanon, La Justice de Saint-Martin-des-Champs, 123. 

43. Ibid., 155. References to blood, in injuries or in blasphemy, conferred extreme 
gravity upon them which, in case of judgment, stood to entail heavier penalties. 

44. Ibid., 153, It is necessary to understand that “E sanglant corps de Dieu,” whether 
as the apostrophe “Eh!” or the equivalent of “Par le sanglant corps de Dieu,” was a 
reference to the body of Christ suffering the Passion. The register does not always indicate 
whether the accused had been found guilty and punished. When blasphemy was proven, 
the guilty were put “to the ladder.” Ibid., 217-18, see above, Chapter 2. 

45. Ibid., 136. In this case, injuries, blows, and a brawl were not distinguished in the 
punishment, but the bad words clearly counted for much. 

46. Minutier #800: three witnesses like the victims lived in rue de Mortellerie. 

47. These questions of gesture, religious or profane, solemn or familiar, interest 
present-day historians very much. Schmitt, Les Raisons des gestes, to cite but one. In our 
understanding, it is at present difficult to distinguish only the end of the Middle Ages and 
just the Parisian space. On the question of injuries by gestures and words, Gauvard, “De 
Grace especial” furnishes, among others, Parisian examples and analyzes the gamut of 
gravity of the world and gestures which wounded to the point of provoking blows and 
violence. See notably 726, 735, 835. 


PART TWO INTRODUCTION 


1. See Duby, Les trois ordres, who has shown brilliantly how this social theory devel- 
oped up to the thirteenth century and dominated the ideology of society until the end of 
the Old Regime. 


CHAPTER 4. THE WORLD OF MONEY: HAVES AND HAVE NOTS 


1. Vidier, “Un Tombier liégeois 4 Paris,” 296. 

2. Ibanes, La Doctrine de | Eglise, analyzed modern adaptations of the Church’s eco- 
nomic doctrines with the support of theologians and canonists. The great universities— 
notably that of Paris—had put these adaptations to work. 

3 Cazelles, Paris, de la mort de Philippe Auguste, 285-89 emphasizes the episode of 
this difficult succession to clarify the political role of the provost of merchants in the crisis 
of 356-1358. On the excavations, see Van Ossel, Les Jardins du Carrousel, n14ff. 

4. Translator’s note: the vestry, or fabrique, was a board of laymen charged with 
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the administration of parish property. Conjréries were loose associations of pious laymen 
committed to a variety of ceremonial and charitable activities for a parish church. 

s. Terroine, Un Bourgeois parisien du XIIle siécle. 

6. After the great syntheses of Poéte, Une vie de cité, and Cazelles, Paris, de la more 
de Philippe Auguste, historians have been able to discern the grand outline of this merchant 
and financial elite. Group characteristics are becoming more precise with new research 
based on prosopography (the systematic study of all the biographical information for a 
group). Thanks to recourse to databases, these long and thankless researches have been 
facilirated and their results can be more rapidly compiled. In a thesis defended at Poitiers 
in 2000 entitled “Dominer la ville: Prévéts des marchands et échevins parisiens 1260- 
1350,” Boris Bové studied about 30 families whose histories played out during the city’s 
prosperous century (mid-thirteenth to mid-fourteenth). By alliance this group was linked 
to about 60 families, of whom half could be situated in Bové’s genealogical schemas. 
While awaiting the publication of this research, see Bové, “Y a-t-il un patriciat a Paris 
sous le régne de Philippe le Bel?” 47-63. 

7. Bové, “Dominer la ville,” 462, a deed whereby the son of the late Jean Pisdoe 
and Agnes sold two adjoining houses (the whole or only part of the Pisdoe mansion?) to 
Jacques des Essarts , in 1584: “two houses that the said seller says that he has in his own 
inheritance situated in Paris, one at the Porch Saint-Jacques-de-la-Boucherie called the 
Paved Court and the other in rue de la Savonnerie where presently the sign of the Deer's 
Horn hangs, joining one to the other, so that they may enjoy all rights pertaining to rents, 
veues, gutters, issues, drains, latrines.” 

8. “... the fine hotel of Bureau Dampmartin in the Courarie. This bureau, among 
other aspects of its estate, maintained a great poet called Master Lorens de Premier Fait; 
the hétel of Digne Responde in the Vielle Monnoie and several others,” Guillebert de 
Metz, Le Paris de Charles V, 194-97. Trans. Note: “Hotel” in this period designates a large 
wealthy residence with a great household. I have occasionally used the word when the 
whole complex is indicated but preferred “mansion” for more ordinary references. 

g. Ibid. Guillebert mentions the Hotel de Bourbon (“which is of the richest and 
more pleasing work”), the Hotel Saint-Paul (where the king and the queen live), the 
Hotel du Petit-Musc (where the Dauphin lives), the Hotel de Sicile, those of the Tour- 
nelles, Artois, and the King of Navarre, Flanders, Alengon, Holland, Montaigu, Tournay, 
Clisson, and several others. De Lespinasse provided this enumeration of abundant notices. 
We must be content to remark that Guillebert described none of these noble or royal 
residences and only gave them their common names, which might identify the owner ot 
occupant. 

10. Guillebert de Metz, Le Paris de Charles V, 129-30. 

u1. “The door is decorated with marvelous artwork; in the court there are peacocks 
and diverse pleasure birds.” 

12. “The first room was embellished with various tableaux and inscriptions artfully 
attached and hung about the walls. Another room was filled with every sort of instrument, 
harps, organs, vielles, guiternes, psalterions, and others all of which the said master Jacques 
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could play. Another room was appointed with deschez games, tables and other kinds of 
games in great number. There was a beautiful chapel with desks for books decorated with 
marvelous art and various seats near and far, right and left. An estude had walls covered 
with stone and perfumed with spices. A chamber with several kinds of fur. Several other 
chambers were richly furnished with beds, tables of ingenious intaglio and richly draped 
walls with gold fringed hangings.” The organ was a portable instrument, the vielle a 
precursor to the violin, the guiterne a guitar in a convex case, the psalterion or psaltery an 
instrument with strings plucked or bowed in a resonant case flat at the bottom in a 
triangular or trapezoidal shape. On the organization of Parisian homes, see Chapter 9. 

13. In other descriptions of houses this room seems to have had a function more 
directly related to its name, an office or place of personal work by a notary or faculty 
member. Here the room seems furnished with niches or richly decorated cupboards in 
which precious spices were kept. 

14. “Item, in another high chamber there were a great number of arbalests, some 
painted with fine figures. There were standards, banners, pennons, arcs a main, pikes, 
faussars, planchons, haches, guisarmes, iron and leaden mailles, pavais, targes, escus, can- 
nons, and other engines, with lots of armor. Briefly, he had there every sort of warlike 
equipment. Item, there was a window of marvelous artifice where one could put out a 
shell of plates of hollowed iron through which one could watch and address people outside 
and no doubt dicker with them.” Thus Guillebert cites great arbalests decorated with 
figures, standards and banners and even simple pennons, various pikes, the faussart (a type 
of dagger), a planchon (a sort of pike), a guisarme (a sort of axe), elements of armor like 
iron gauntlets, a pavois (a great buckler), and a targe (a buckler or small sword). 

15. “Item, above the whole house was a great gallery with windows on every side to 
look out over the city. And when they chose to eat there, they hoisted wines and meats 
up and down by pulley, for it was too high up to carry them. And even higher the 
pinnacles were fine gilded images. That master Jacques was a fine man, of honest habits 
and most notable. So he kept a great number of servants well disciplined and trained, 
among them a master carpenter who worked constantly on the house. He had a great 
abundance of bourgeois wealth and the grandeur of officials that one might call petty 
royalty.” 

16. This is the sense of the word “viande” in the Middle Ages. Meat in our present 
sense was called “char” or “chair.” 

17, We should note that the carpenter, not the mason, was cited. Even beautiful 
civic buildings were generally of light construction, relying on stone only for foundations 
and part of the great exterior walls. The carpenter was thus more important than the 
mason. 

18. Hellot, “Cronique parisienne anonyme 1316-1338.” The author, probably himself 
a bourgeois, described tourneys with knightly engagements organized around a theme like 
the Trojan War, as well as meetings and jousts between great bourgeois of Paris and great 
bourgeois of the northern cities. 


19. Mirot, Etudes lucquoises; Terroine, “Gandoulfe d’Arcelles.” 
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20. His hétel was cited by Guillebert de Metz, see Le Paris de Charles V, 129, 188. 

21. In this capacity, he advised and assisted the duke in the construction and decora- 
tion of the charterhouse of Champmol near Dijon. 

22. “Charles . . . desiring to favor the good and faithful bourgeois and inhabitants 
who reside in our realm and permit them to do business there and loyally extend their 
business there; having received good and praiseworthy testimony from our friends the 
brothers Dyne, Jacques and André, sons [de feu] Gui Raponde of Lucca, and from their 
nephew Jean Raponde, son [de feu] Guillaume Raponde, also of Lucca. . . . We have 
judged . . . it worthy and suitable that the said brothers Dyne, Jacques, and André as well 
as their nephew Jean, should enjoy the same favors, privileges and liberties that our native- 
born subjects . . . we receive them among our bourgeois of Paris, citizens of our realm,” 
extract from the safe conduct accorded to the family in 1384, cited in Guillebert de Mew, 
Le Paris de Charles V, 189-90. 

23. The cult of the Volto Santo or Holy Face can be found in Provence, Amiens, 
England, Flanders, in eastern countries, Germany, and Austria, wherever there were colo- 
nies of Luccan merchants who could endow a chapel that gathered and unified devotees 
in foreign lands. The image was also found on house signs: thus it appears by chance in 
landed deeds. I found that a fifteenth-century house in rue Saint-Jacques bore successively 
the sign of the Oak, that of the Golden Lion, and finally that of the Voult of Lucca (AN 
S 511A and 5517). 

24. Their success was tied to pilgrimage to Cologne. In effect, according to current 
hagiography, the relics of Melchior, Caspar, and Balthazar were originally kept in Con- 
stantinople and then in Milan, where they were retrieved in 1158 and transported to Co- 
logne by Archbishop Rainaud in 1164. The feast of the Magi falls on January 6 and is 
called the Epiphany; Perdrizet, Le Calendrier parisien, 244. For hagiographies, refer to 
Jacobus de Voragine, an Italian Dominican of the thirteenth century, author of the cele- 
brated Golden Legend. A translation from the Latin is available by William Granger 
Ryan, Princeton University Press, 1993. 

25. Favier, Un Conseiller de Philippe le Bel. 

26. Couderc, “Les Comptes d’un couturier parisien.” 

27. Ibid., 133. 

28. “Memo that Colin le Filandrier owes me the sum of XXVI s.p., for a greatcoat 
which I sold him the first day of May last (derrenier]. In the presence of Roland le Cordon- 
nier and the varlet of Alardin le Corduannier, the said Colin promised to pay me the sum 
at Easter in the coming year. Made the 1sth day of August, year 1425.” Ibid., 133. 

29. These Parisians only left a mark in the written sources when they were accused 
and condemned in court. 

30. Wills followed a common model since the end of the twelfth century when the 
Church imposed the obligation to make a testament as a religious duty and defined intes- 
tate death as sinful, It was a question of the testator disposing of goods not legally con- 
signed to his children and to use these goods to make reparations for his faults to the 
profit of the poor or religious persons who redistributed the same goods. 
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zt. Mollat, Les Pauvres au Moyen Age. 

32. Geremek, Les Marginaux parisiens, 202-5. 

33. Geremek, La Potence ou la pitié. 

34. Cited in de Lespinasse, Métiers de Paris, vol. 1. 


CHAPTER §. THE WORLD OF POLITICAL POWER 


1. Pleybert, Paris et Charles V collects studies of architecture, notably the royal resi- 
dences or princely hotels and their gardens, with further reference to recent archaeological 
discoveries (enriching those made in the nineteenth century with Georges-Eugene Hauss- 
mann’s great works) as well as close analysis of images in illuminated manuscripts. Often 
fairly technical, this approach is put in the political and social context of the capital. 

2. Roux, “Résidences princiéres parisiennes. 

3. It should be noted that in the Middle Ages slate was employed in Paris as roofing 
only in exceptionally prestigious construction. 

4. Dion, Paris dans les récits legendaires. 

5. Autrand, Naissance d'un grand corps de létat, 57-61. 

6. The office of bailli in the north of the kingdom and that of seneschal in its 
southern part were royal offices. The bailli represented the king in a large territorial sphere 
where he rendered justice and exercised administrative as well as, for long periods, military 
responsibilities. 

7. Clerical status did not impede them in any way from sitting as councillors to the 
Parlement, but the requisite celibacy did rule out having sons who could succeed them. 
They did, however, leave nephews. 

8. Favier, Paris au XVe siecle, 191-92. The insurrection of 1413 took its name from 
Simon Caboche, a knacker, and one of its leaders. The butchers and other groups of crafts 
participated actively, but so did notables, religious, and university faculty who saw in the 
Duke of Burgundy a prince capable of useful reforms that would restore peace. The 
insurrection, put down in 1413, revived in 1418. and then old political hatreds caused a 
number of assassinations. 

9. Autrand, Natssance d'un grand corps de l état, notably 70, 81, 256. 

10. Ibid., notably 151-52. The author details that these magistrate families, like the 
Dorgemonts and Paillarts, adopted a line of conduct comparable to that of the great 
nobility who often divided kindreds between two obediences. 

i, Autrand analyzed this reconciliation urged by Charles VII and heartily welcomed 
by the Parlement. Some difficulties among individuals were inevitable, and there were a 
few differences over property, since the Anglo-Burgundian period had seen numerous 
Confiscations of houses and rents pertaining to the “Armagnacs”’ or partisans of the self- 
styled Dauphin. 

12. Ibid., mr, 

3, Ibid., 135-36, 


14. Roux, La rive gauche des escholiers, 78-80. 


a 
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15. On all these questions of war and the army, see Contamine, Guerre, état, société, 
The burden of military personnel on the life of Parisians is vividly recounted in Beaune, 
ed., Journal d'un bourgeois de Paris. 

16. Contamine, Guerre, état, société, 326. 

17. Authors like Guénée, Contamine, Autrand, Beaune, and Gauvard have shed 
light on the steps and forms of the royal state’s increase in power and that of the agents 
and officers who served it 

18. Autrand, Naissance d'un grand corps de l'état, 120, 306. 

19. The Auvergnes also had ties with the Grand Butchery on the Right Bank. We 
are aware of the major role of this guild in the Cabochien insurrection of 1413. This 
explains why the Buymonts were suspected of being pro-Burgundian in 1417; doubtless in 
1418, when this faction seized power in Paris, the Buymonts and their friends were politi- 
cally on the right side, at least for the moment. 

20. Contamine, Guerre, état, société, notably 34, 53, 213, 335- 

21. Favier, Les Contribuables parisiens, notably 19, 91, 281, 296. It is impossible to 
determine if the nonpayment corresponds to a lack of resources or if it were accorded as 
a favor. 

22. The censiers of Saint-Geneviéve well reflect the disarray of the seigneurs and 
rentiers in these black years. There were steady payers, and without doubt arrangements 
were made between people who troubled to pursue the clerks who kept the registers. 

23. AN S* 1647, 2e cahier, fol. 135, vo. The abbey of Saint-Geneviéve’s Livre d ensais- 
sinement described the inheritance thus: the joint half of the goods of his grandmother, 
Jeanne d'Auvergne, wife of Guillaume Buymont, first usher to the Parlement, goods that 
will revert to him on the death of his grandmother but pertain for the moment to Guil- 
laume, Jeanne’s husband. These include half the house of the Golden Beard, a hotel 
comprising a court, wells, and garden, where the two affianced people and their grand- 
parents live, and half of another hotel at the sign of the Muzzle which joins the Golden 
Beard on one side and, on the other, the hétel where Jacques Buymont, clerk of the 
Parlement, lives, plus half of a house at Saint-Marcel and other rents and houses elsewhere 
in Paris. 

24. AN S* 1648, 2e cahier, fols. 6v, 7. 

25. Two plausible hypotheses. In Paris, in the years 1440, prosperity was far from 
being reestablished and many houses were in ruins, their owners (or the landed seigneur 
when the proprietor was absent) did not always wish (or even could not) to restore these 
“ruined hovels.” In the case of the Buymonts, it would be nice to know if these arrange- 
ments represented a decline in their fortunes or if they corresponded to an economic 
choice. 

26. See particularly what remains in the judicial archives of the great urban seigneut- 
ies, edited in part by Tanon, Histoire de justice des anciennes églises. These registers contain 
several documents attesting that seigneurial justice had been restored following a trial after 
a sergent had made a wrong arrest or that the Chatelet had preempted jurisdiction while 
it was for another justice to intervene. 
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27. Cited in Boutaric, Actes du Parlement de Paris, vol. 2, 96, #3994. 
28. AN S 3444. One doubts that the canon stayed behind. 


CHAPTER 6. THE WORLD OF THE CHURCH 


1. Pleybert, Paris et Charles V, 122-24. The old hotel of the archbishops became the 
king’s hétel because its situation on the banks of the river made rapid and discreet depar- 
tures possible. 

2. It is equally difficult to discern at all times whether the hotel belonged to the 
bishop in his own right or was part of his benefice, which would pass to his successors in 
the diocese. It follows that the great abbots or prelates, playing on this possible confusion, 
could have realized their great architectural projects. Was it an accident that two of the 
finest examples of civic building at the end of the Middle Ages were buildings belonging 
to the high clergy? 

3. Cazelles, La Société politique. 

4. Benefices designated ecclesiastical responsibilities and what goods were attached 
to the charge enabled the titulary of the benefice to carry them out. But the titularies were 
only temporary users. Because they were celibate without legitimate children, the law 
demanded that the goods supporting the charge be transmitted to the new titulary. 

5. Roux, “Résidences princiéres parisiennes,” notably 79-80. The canons had gone 
to court with the duke, whom they addressed “humbly” but from whom they demanded 
the rights they believed he had scoffed at. The duke and his agents contested the basis of 
these claims not on principle but on the nonsettlement of the sums in question. The affair 
dragged on for forty years and was terminated with a financial compromise. 

6. Tanon, Registre criminel de Saint-Martin, 53-55. 

7. The place Maubert was actually in the high justice of Sainte-Geneviéve and in its 
voirie. This 1421 affair led the justice to define the territory of the censive and reiterate that 
the whole place Maubert was part of it. We do not know precisely why the quarrel be- 
tween the sergents of the two authorities happened, but we can see in it one of the many 
cases where agents of the Chatelet encroached on the seigneurial prerogatives, no doubt 
sustained by the provost, who sought to unify the administration of the capital under 
royal authority. The seigneurial registers retain no trace, obviously, of affairs where royal 
justice was in the right. On these incidents, see AN Z[2] 3755. One might note the anti- 
clerical aspect of these incidents, recalling the old rivalry between lay and ecclesiastical 
Justice, 

8. Ina rough estimate, I have evaluated church people to make up about 15 percent 
of the population of the Left Bank as reflected in real estate documents. If clergy are 
4ssumed to be normally about 5 percent of the masculine population in the entire society 
(based on English sources, the only ones to have calculated enough figures to be the basis 
of a global assessment), we see that the population of Paris is distinguished for its high 
Proportion of clergy. Of course the Left Bank decidedly encompassed more of them, but 
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the real estate sources do not include the population of clergy who were only staying in 
Paris for limited periods. 

g. The accumulation of benefices poisoned the life of the church at the end of the 
Middle Ages and, despite the hopes of reformers expressed at the Council of Constance, 
they were not regulated. Paris provides good illustrations of the complexity of the issue. 
Early on, the papacy had agreed that clerics in major orders who went to Paris to under- 
take their studies could be replaced by vicars who would actually perform the religious 
tasks attached to their benefices. Church people who served the king made use of the 
same device. Once a titulary was allowed to have himself thus replaced, the temptation 
became overwhelming to obtain several benefices in order to increase revenues and main- 
tain his rank if he belonged to the high clergy, or simply to put a living together if we are 
speaking of the clerical proletariat. 

10. Studies of the religious history of parishes and their ordinary life in Paris, which 
are now lacking, are needed to confirm that the great questions agitating doctors of the 
Church, kings, and popes did not directly influence the bulk of the faithful. Favier is 
probably right to think that is the case. But the question of place remains: Paris saw the 
great quarrel between secular and mendicant masters play out in the thirteenth century at 
the University. Parisian doctors were active at the highest levels during the Great Schism 
and at the Council of Constance that reunified the papacy. The exact fallout from these 
great events on the ordinary lives of Parisians remains uncertain. 

1. Roux, “Autour de Saint-Séverin.” 

12. This patrimony of buildings includes not only parish churches and the Cathedral 
but also monastic buildings; see Boinet, Les Eglises parisiennes. Medieval men who defined 
Paris as “the city of a hundred spires” would be happy to know that the medieval capital 
maintains these traces of its ancient history. 

13. See the 1994 edition, which offers a transposition in modern French of this late 
fourteenth-century text following the edition of Bréreton and Ferrier. 

14. Beaune, Le Journal d'un bourgeois de Paris is not the work of a bourgeois, as the 
title given it in the nineteenth century seems to indicate, but that of a Parisian canon. Cf. 
253; the preaching in question occurred in 1429. The author evoked several repetitions of 
fine sermons of the Franciscans and their political aspects because friar Richard had been 
suspected of being Armagnac and had to quit Paris quickly as the city was still very 
“Burgundian” at that date; cf. 255-56, 258, 300. 

15. Auzary-Schmaltz, “Le Curé, Pernelle, et sa robe,” 41-54. 

16. On the history of the University, see Verger, Histoire des universités en France, 
and more globally on the intellectual and social climate, Le Goff, Les Intellectuels au Moyen 
Age, which has been through several editions. 

17. See Roux, La Rive Gauche des escholiers, 77-79. 

18. Gorochov, Le College de Navarre. 

19, See histories of Paris that relate the direct repercussions of these events in the 
capital, notably Favier, Paris au XVe siécle, 

20. Roux, La Rive Gauche des escholiers, 23-37, 51-61. 
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n1. See below, clerics and false clerics in everyday life, 257. 

22, See above 10 and note 2 of the introduction (283). Corrozet in La Fleur des 
antiquités, as in the cartouches on the engraved map of Truschet and Hoyau that accompa- 
nied the book, bears witness to the repetition of this taste for the antique, which had come 
from Italy, and which he characterized as “triumphant” and as powerfully dominating all 
the writings and buildings of the second half of the sixteenth century. 


CHAPTER 7. IN SHOP AND WORKROOM: BRINGING HOME THE BACON 


1. Jacques d’Ableiges’ Le Grand coutumier de France, a Parisian text dated from 1388 
or thereabouts, says, “Item, between the oven of a baker and the party-wall, there must 
be a half foot of empty space or a double wall to guard against the heat of the fire.” 
Elsewhere the text neglects to mention the accustomed space, which masons presumably 
knew, that they had to respect in constructing ovens. Here we have an example of the 
blurred details that can discourage concrete analysis. Archaeology may, sometimes, correct 
this imprecision. 

2. Some stalls could not be folded up. Built solidly, they permanently encumbered 
the public space of the street. For this reason the royal or seigneurial voyer was alone 
qualified to authorize them and tax them for the encroachment. 

3. One example, conserved by chance in a written document dating from 1486 (AN 
S 933), mentioned rue Saint-Denis, the stool to put at the door: “to the said workroom, 
to put a bench at the entry of the door to sit upon.” 

4. Roux, “Le Travail et les métiers du bois,” 239-50. 

5. See above p. 56. 

6. Boileau, Le Livre des métiers; see above, p. 52. 

7. One example, among others, the tin pan makers: “and he may have as many 
‘valles’ and ‘apprentis’ as he pleases. 

8. The statutes call apprentices from outside the family “foreign,” and those related 
to the master “private.” 

9. The texts say “time of service.” 

10. Goldsmiths, brass wire drawers, and glass cutters required ten years of appren- 
ticeship, makers of amber jewelry twelve. 

u. Painters and saddlers explained that alongside the two apprentices allowed by 
statute, one learning to paint, the other to decorate the saddle, the master could have a 
“poor person,” by whom we understand a child taken in from charity to the apprentice- 
ship “without the propriety of money or service,” without a contract fixing the limits of 
his service, 

12, Thus the “crespiniers” (who worked with a web crisped and frizzed to make caps 
and hangings) used a formula drawn from other crafts: “but more service and deniers 
would be needed,” meaning that the master could increase the price and time of service 
ifhe could obtain more (at the moment when the contract was made with the parents.) 

33. Let us retain this allusion, rare enough in thirteenth-century documents, to the 
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competition of work executed in the faubourgs, less strictly organized than in the city. 
The allusion opposed work less overseen, of lesser quality, said the Parisian crafts, certainly 
less well paid, and so costing less in the banliewe, and the work of the Parisian crafts, 
corseted in regulations, said the artisans of the faubourgs, and strictly controlled. This 
competition could only have grown by the end of the medieval period. 

14. | am not counting the articles where it is indicated that the master could engage 
as many apprentices or valets as he liked for it is hard to see how a craft could limit the 
number a master could employ at one time. The relationship is interesting in the degree 
to which it placed the apprentice and the paid employee on the same level, clearly the 
master’s view of the matter. 

15. There was no common practice in this matter among the Parisian crafts. The 
brass buckler makers stopped work (had “vespers”) in Lent (summer days), when com- 
pline was rung at Saint-Merry, around eight o'clock and in feasting (winter days), when 
the night watch passed for the first time. 

16. Gauvard, “De grace especial’, 676ff, and Jehanno, “Boire a Paris au XVe siecle.” 

17. Article 13 of the statute. 

18. Articles 14, 15, 18. 

19. The word “geindre” or more commonly “gindre” (from the Latin junior) re- 
mains in modern French to designate the bakery worker who kneads. 

20. I am leaving aside the question, of great importance when the statutes were 
made, which of the crafts were controlled by the provost or another great royal official, 
such as the panetier who supervised the bakers craft. For our present scheme, it is enough 
to say that in one manner or another, directly or by recommendation, the public authority 
and the community would choose jurés and gardes who were acceptable to both parties. 

21. In the Mesnagier's household, this was a mature woman, dame Jeanne the Be- 
guine, no doubt one of the devout laywomen who were not integrated into the commu- 
nity of the Paris beguinage. Thus she would be a woman whose morality and virtue would 
protect the young wife from the sins common to rich young women open to temptation. 

22. The author of the Mesnagter addressed him directly when he addressed the care 
of these animals, particularly the horses, and told his young wife she would do herself 
good by resting on or amusing herself with them. 

23. Le Mesnagier de Paris, 432ff. The chapter is titled, “The third article of the second 
distinction treating of the choice of valets, help, chambermaids, etc.” 

24. Ibid., 434. 

25. Ibid., 436. 

26. Ibid, 438. 

27. Ibid., 444. 

28. Ibid., 456. 

29. To be sure, this describes a very large household, well managed by the house- 
keeper and superintendent. Most likely, these two supervisors were recruited by reason of 
their abilities, which included reading, writing, and accounting. The case could not have 
been terribly exceptional. In Paris, bourgeois, crafts masters, and, we must assume, profes- 
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sionals used writing in their daily lives, but there was no reason for anyone to preserve 
these papers, accounts, letters, and private archives for any length of time. 

30. See the two volumes contributed to the Nouvelle Histoire de Paris respectively 
by Raymond Cazelles and Jean Favier, who synthesize the history of these events. They 
were so dramatic that they tended to occlude the history of the city itself and of its 
inhabitants. 

31. The term “democracy” is to be taken in a relative sense but Guénée analyzed 
complex demands for power sharing and financial control as a democratic current, a 
“democracy of the privileged” in his L’Occident aux XIVe et XVe siécles, notably 93, 98, 
192, 266, 284. 

32. On these questions, one should refer to Mollat and Wolff, LOngles bleus, Jacques 
et Ciompi, a work of synthesis on these insurrections, which ran throughout the West at 


the end of the Middle Ages. 


CHAPTER 8. NETWORKS OF SOLIDARITY: OBLIGATORY BONDS AND 
CHOSEN TIES 


1. See Chapters 4 and 5, on people of wealth and political power. All inquests on the 
social elites rest on prosopography and use the complex imagery of these networks of 
alliances which played a large part in governing political struggles and social competition. 

2. Michaélsson, Le Livre de la taille. This roll, nearly complete, lists taxpayers who 
paid a higher taille than 5 sous (Gros) and those below 5 sous (Menus). We will not enter 
here into an analysis of this impost for distribution. What matters is the sorting made by 
the distributors separating the relatively rich (nobles, religious, and clergy were exempt) 
and the relatively poor (who had sufficient assets in movable goods or landed revenue for 
a contribution whose schedule is scarcely known). 

3. The number of persons living in the house, or individual hearths, was not indi- 
cated, for the collectors only cared to note who was responsible for payment, the head of 
the family, usually a man, for whom they had a baptismal name, a surname, and some- 
times an indication of his craft. 

4. Michaélsson, Le Livre de la taille, 239. 

5. Ibid. Like all surviving fiscal registers, the book of the taille is organized in a 
topographical manner. Major divisions among parishes, within each parish of the quétes, 
and within each quéte the streets are covered in one direction and then the other. I am 
Not going to give the topographical reference for each example used; the reader will be 
able to find this from Michaélsson’s edition. 

6. This figure relates to a total of hearths mentioned of more or less 10,077, but 1 
have reduced these to ordinary hearths of persons established within the walls. See note 13 
below and the table in the Appendix which gathers the counts. 

7. Michaélsson, Le Livre de la taille, 92. 

8. Ibid., 120. 

9. Ibid, 25. 
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10. Ibid., 101. 

1. We do not know precisely how the 1297 distribution was established, but the 
rolls no doubt disclose that distributors thought it well to spell out that certain hearths 
were sheltering several taxpayers, which justified the share. 

12. The lists, particularly that of the Menus, gave familial indicators for some people, 
such as “son of” or “son-in-law of,” which I have left out of the account because they do 
not relate to grouping under the same roof or in the next house. Nevertheless these details 
recall the possible importance of family in the establishment of an identity and achieving 
social success. 

13. Michaélsson proposed very precise deductions which I have borrowed. I have 
deducted the dead (it doesn’t matter how recently the person had died in 1297) and 
inhabitants of the bourgs, but also Jews, money lenders, Lombards, and grain merchants, 
who constituted taxpayers of a very particular type, of no interest in my present project. I 
reached a total of 9,452, to which I keep the “more or less” that Michaélsson gave, a 
formula that justifies the reading of the lists. See the recapitulation of this accounting 
below, 201-2. 

14. See the maps drawn by Cazelle, Paris, de la mort de Philippe Auguste, which show 
the division of fortunes by that of the tax rates. The Left Bank in his overview was far less 
taxed than the mercantile Right Bank and was surely less rich, even when we remember 
that it sheltered nobles and, above all, most of the clergy, who were tax exempt. There 
was only a single entry for a wealthy taxpayer (Gros) on the Left Bank. 

15. See “Dame Agnes la sonneite, fille soie,” in Michaélsson, Le Livre de la taille, 31, 
who was taxed at 10 sous parisis, “dame Jehanne qui fait les cuevres chiefs” (172), taxed at 
8 sous, or “Dame Gile de Courcelle, osteliére” (223), taxed at 15 livres. 

16. A perusal of the erudite notes of Karl Michaélsson, editor of the Livre de Ia taille, 
demonstrates the uncertainty that burdens these totals and calculations springing from 
the ambiguities and obscurities tied to names and homonyms. His notes propose relation- 
ships that reveal the variety of appellations given to the same person. 

17. That this is the case is confirmed by notices in other books of the taille where 
““Maheut the Lacemaker” (Laciere, 294) is also called ““Maheut la laceresse” or Maheut de 
Setain who makes lace.” Thanks to this accident in the source, it is clear that it is her 
craft, not her surname, that is mentioned. 

18. Ibid., 141, 210, 329. 

19. Ibid., ro. 

20. Ibid., 416. 

21. Ibid., 76, 283, 287, 314, 360. 

22. Ibid., 42 Lorens de Biaulieu taxed at 70 sous, Agnes his chambermaid taxed at 8 
sous; p. 159, Jacques Gencien taxed at 16 livres 10 sous, Agnes his chambermaid taxed at 8 
sous, and Geffroi Cocatrix taxed at 15 livres, Jeanne his chambermaid taxed at 6 sous. 

23. Let us supply some nuance, however: there are several men who make dresses 
and even some washermen (21, 229) and one is called chamberman (190). More thorough 
inquiries ought to be able to better clarify the reality of this sexual division of labor. 
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24. The statutes of the crafts distinguished makers of flower chaplets from those 
who made fur or cloth caps. 

25. See the poem by Eustache Deschamps with the refrain, “Adieu Paris, adieu to 
all the little pasties,” cited in the Conclusion. 

26. We have referred to this activity earlier. Like the masculine activities that pop 
up in the fiscal sources or land deeds, these trades are seldom mentioned. Here, in addition 
to the unloaders, there is a boatwoman, but all those who move about, whether human 
or beast of burden, performed an indispensable task in the big city. They were paid very 
little and thus barely appeared since they had little in the way of goods or revenues to be 
taxed. 

27. Favier, Les Contribuables parisiens, attempted every means of approach to these 
lists, which are less rich in information than those of the end of the thirteenth century to 
which any historian must be led to compare them. But these are the only fiscal sources 
preserved. 

28. See Chapter 1 on streets and their ordinary characteristics. 

29. Michaélsson, Le Livre de la taille, 42, 1-427. Notices often give a name followed 
by “and his compagnons” or the hearth is designated as “the compagne of . . .”. 

30. Ibid., 41, 52, 60, 67—68, 124, 174, 200. 

31. Ibid., 63, 68. 

32. Ibid, 123, 155. 

33. Ibid., 40, 212. Groups with women, 88, 151, 190, 200, 215. 

34. Giving to the poor, the sick and to prisoners was a classic form of charity. We 
know that the prison which incarcerated accused persons waiting for trial did not under- 
take to feed them and made them pay for their board. Prisoners who could not call upon 
friends or family were supported by charities to which all Christians were expected to 
contribute. 


CHAPTER 9. LIFESTYLES 


1. See Roux, Résidences princiéres parisiens. 

2. Pleybert, Paris et Charles V, 134-36. 

3. Boileau, Le Livre des métiers, 89. 

4. Ibid., 50, refer to Chapter 7, where the stalls are described, equipped with show 
windows for selling and the benches put at the door which also serve to maintain the 
entry quality of the door. 

§. Le Mesnagier de Paris, 444. 

6. Heating of dwellings at this period was often still furnished by a rudimentary 
hearth with no provision for smoke evacuation except the door or an opening in the roof. 
In towns, including Paris, a brazier or a foot-warmer simply took the chill off the air in 
the lodgings of humble folk. 

_ 7. Le Mesnagier, 297-99. One might compare his good sense with that of the Pari- 
san canon who wrote the Journal d’un bourgeois de Paris, who made fun of simple people 
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and their credulity toward Gypsy fortune tellers (Beaune, ed., 234-38). The bishop of 
Paris was less indulgent: he made a great public sermon excommunicating anyone who 
had their future read in their palm and ordered all gypsies to make a penitential pilgrimage 
to Pontoise. 

8. Langlois and Lanhers, Confessions et jugements des criminels au Parlement de Paris, 
act 28, 139-46. 

g. See Redon, Sabban, and Serventi, La Gastronomie; Laurioux, Le Réegne de Taille- 
vent, and Laurioux, Manger au Moyen Age. 

10. Le Mesnagier, 802; this is not “ouvrage de queux d’un bourgeois non mye d'un 
chevalier simple.” 

u. I am not counting recipes in the German, English, or Savoyard mode which do 
not indicate personal contact with those countries, a type of recipe to be found in many 
cook books; see Le Mesnagier, 652, 654, 660. 

12. Ibid., 688. 

13. Ibid., 678. 

14. Ibid., 568 ff. 

1s. One might use planks of wood or tin with the bread on it or simply large tren- 
chers of stale bread serving as a plate. This bread soaked up the sauces and remained in 
place until it was collected and given away as alms. 

16. Le Mesnagier, 792, for food sticking to a pot placed too close to the fire, the 
proper distance being hard to master; the author returned several times to remedies for 
this small but common problem, cf. 590, 608, 794. 

17. Ibid., 636, 674, two recipes to make beef pass for bear; 722, to make chicken 
pass for partridge; 704, “veal counterfeiting sturgeon.” 

18. Ibid., 661. 

19. Ibid., 625, how to recognize a good cheese. The author cites a little poem sum- 
marizing the qualities to look for; 632, how to recognize a wild rabbit. 

20. Ibid., 642. 

21. Ibid., 680. 

22. C. Jehanno, “Sustenter les povres malades.” 

23. See Chapter II, n. 7. 

24. Le Mesnagier, 646. 

25. Beaune, ed., Journal d'un bourgeois de Paris, 308-9. This testimony is revealing 
on more grounds than one. This coronation which was intended to counterbalance that 
of Charles VII in Reims showed the difficulties of the double monarchy. Henry VI was 
crowned king of France and England as the child of Henry V of Lancaster and Catherine 
of France, daughter of Charles VI. The author of the Journal, no doubt a canon of Notre 
Dame, was beginning politically to doubt the Anglo-Burgundian choice of Paris. He was 
becoming more sensitive to “national” differences which included culinary matters and 
explained the bad quality of that banquet, so politically important, by bad organization 
marked by jostling and squabbling with thieves and by the bad work of the English cooks 
who had prepared the food for the “commons” too far in advance, producing overcooked 
dishes that tasted bad to the French. 
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26. This is confirmed, for example, by texts consigning rights of entry for merchan- 
dise into Paris. The agricultural products for domestic use were exempt from taxes. See 


the second part of Etienne Boileau’s book. Le Mesnagier de Paris, a century later, supplied 


| another confirmation. The good housewife had to manage farms, noting what was paid 
and what was still owing, and organize this provisioning directly with the intendant. 

| 27. Beaune, ed., Le Journal d'un bourgeois de Paris, 254. 

28. For shoes found by archeologists in the bed of le Croult, see Histoire de Saint- 


Denis under the direction of Bourderon, 105-27. 


| 
29. Franklin, Dictionnaire des arts, métiers, et professions, 3: 207. 
30. Le Mesnagier, 42. The author began his book with religious obligations and, 
speaking of morning prayer, he digressed into the morning toilette. 

31. Ibid., 26. In the prologue to the book, the author explains that he had written 
the work at the request of his young wife; she was only fifteen and had lost her father, 
mother, and all her close relatives in Paris from whom she could ask advice and counsel. 
The remarks prove that normally a mother, helped by her family, would train her daugh- 

| ter in domestic and private matters. But this was not secret knowledge and men were not 
ignorant about it. They could, as in this case, compensate for the absence of a mother and 
female support in educating a young girl. 

32. Regulations on the uses of fountains have been preserved. It was forbidden to do 


| 
laundry there or water animals and water carriers could not block access to the fountain 
for their sole use to the detriment of simple bourgeois. 
33. Mesnagier, 604. The author noted that in general peas should not be cooked in 
well water and in Paris, they used river water or water from fountains for this cooking 
while such water did not serve in Béziers. Thus he considered it necessary to inquire about 
water quality in any given place. Therefore, he declined to say anything about what sort 
of water to use for washing legumes, meat, or fish but the recipes he gave said a lot. The 
hints he gave about cooking water for peas barely enlighten us about the reasons for 
choosing different sorts of water according to the country. There must have been an 
empirical character to this lore about which the author chose to say little. 

34. See above, Chapter Three, on cleaning streets and water courses. 

35. It is clear that the use of crowns and chaplets of verdure were not simply moti- 
vated by “‘hygienic” considerations but also those of an esthetic order and even symbolic 
magic though that is never explicit. Their importance is deduced from images of people 
crowned, allusions in accounts of feasts and banquets. See also the Parisian crafts that 
supplied this demand for chaplets of flowers. 

36. Ibid., 456. These are the heavy works commanded by the intendant and carried 
out by the male domestics. 


NE 


37. Ibid., 298-302. For example, fleas were trapped on a cover of a light color where 
they were visible and then stuffed carefully into a sack which would enclose both cover 
and fleas, The efficacity of this procedure is highly dubious. Flies were drawn into traps 


‘ 


with sugared or sticky products which would probably work better than the ideas to 
climinate fleas, 
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38. Ibid., 776, gave some recipes for perfuming the water. 

39. The false clerk or false monk were all the more credible in their deceits because 
true priests and monks were quite capable of seducing women and fleecing their husbands. 

40. In the broad process of putting things in order during the second half of the 
fifteenth century, both civil authorities and University reformers of 1451 were concerned 
with the punishment of false clergy. See also Roux, La Rive gauche des escholiers. 

41. Le Goff, Pour un autre Moyen Age, 63-80. 

42. Le Mesnagier, 787, 771. 

43. At the moment when we are examining the life of ordinary Parisians, the ques- 
tion had been long settled. At the beginning of the Middle Ages and in the peasant world 
there had been some opposition to the weekly rest. The Church in the Carolingian epoch 
had succeeded in imposing it, not so much as a beneficent respite as a moment of common 
meeting which unified all Christians in observing the Sunday office. 

44. The affair of Guiart de Noireterre, Langlois and Lanhers, Confessions et jugements 
de criminels au Parlement de Paris, 69. 

45. In a piece on the marriage of signs, we saw that ladies were often offered an 
excursion on a boat to distract them at the end of the day. 

46. See Favier, Villon, who decoded numerous allusions to taverns and people who 
frequented them in the work of Francois Villon. 

47. A systematic study of judicial sources concerning the taverns of Paris would 
confirm the more global analysis Claude Gauvard made from letters of remission from 
the entire kingdom. She insists on the public character of the places of delinquency and 
violence, so the affairs that came to trial were those that brought honor into play and 
therefore could only be resolved in public. 

48. Mehl, Les Jeux au royaume de France. 

49. Le Mesnagier, 82. 

50, Situated in the parish of Saint-Nicolas, this street on the Right Bank disappeared 
in 1838 by cutting through the rue de Rambuteau. See also Faral, Les Jongleurs en France, 
who provides texts on 128-31, notably that of the 1321 statute. 

st. Franklin, Dictionnaire, on the word “instrument” (player of). 

52. We have already mentioned the testimony of Beaune, ed., Journal d'un bourgeois 
de Paris. The success of the mendicant friar was ephemeral for he was suspected of being 
an Armagnac, a sort of spy in a very Anglo-Burgundian city. 

53. Forgeais, Collections de plombs historiés trouvés dans la Seine. 

54. Such questions are generally incorporated into works embracing the entire West 
and covering at least four or five centuries of the medieval period. Our purpose is more 
restrained in chronology and particularly in space, confined to Paris. But the studies and 
syntheses of history and religious anthropology are highly provocative and inspired us to 
reopen dossiers on Parisian history. The reader may easily peruse the state of the question 
in the collected articles of Jean-Claude Schmitt, Le Corps, les rites, le réve, le temps, making 
the point on these problems. Sce notably “La Croyance au Moyen Age,” “Du Bon usage 
du Credo,” and “Les Traditions folkloriques dans la culture médiévale,” 77-152. 
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CONCLUSION 


1. Jean of Jandun, Trasté des louanges de Paris, c. V, “Des conditions du peuple 


parisien quant au moral et au physique,” from Le Roux de Lincy and Tisserand, Paris et 


ses historiens, 55-56, 61. 
2, Hillairet, Dictionnaire, vol. 1, 524. 


3. Langlois, La Vie en France au Moyen Age, 336-40. 

4. C. V. Langlois noted that a tavern of that name existed in the rue des Noiers and 
“Ernoul de Mailez, tavern keeper” was listed there in the book of the taille for 1292. 
Watriquet’s story is thus concretely established in the Paris of the early fourteenth century. 

5. “Ballade d’éloge pour Paris,” in Daix, Naissance de la poésie francaise, vol. 3, 151-52. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


1095 | Pope Urban II launches First Crusade (1095-1099) 

1129 Templar order receives papal approval 

137. Accession of Louis VII of France (r. 1137-1180) 

147 Beginning of the Second Crusade (1147-1149) 

160 Maurice de Sully, bishop of Paris (1160-1196), begins planning Notre-Dame 
Cathedral (1163-1182). 

179 Third Lateran Council at Rome 

u80 Death of Louis VII of France; ccession of Philip Augustus (r. 1180-1223) 

182 Expulsion of Jews from French royal domain (1182-1198) 

182 Second stage of construction on Notre-Dame Cathedral (1182-1190) 

1189 Beginning of Third Crusade (1189-1193) 

1190 Philip Augustus builds royal fortress later known as the Louvre 

1190 —- Construction of enceinte on the Right Bank (1190-1200) 

190 —- Third stage of construction on Notre-Dame Cathedral (1190-1225) 

c. 1196 Eudes de Sully becomes bishop of Paris (c. 1196-1208) 

198 Innocent III elected pope (1198-1216) 

1199 Accession of John of England (r. 1199-1216) 

1200 Construction of the enceinte begins on Left Bank (1200-1220) 

1209 Franciscan order receives papal approval 

1214 Battle of Bouvines 

1215 Fourth Lateran Council at Rome 

1216 Death of John of England; accession of Henry III (r. 1216-1272) 

1216 Dominican order receives papal approval 

1217 First Dominican house established at Paris 

1219 Franciscan house of study established at University of Paris 

1221 Death of St. Dominic 

1223 Death of Philip Augustus of France, accession of Louis VIII (r. 1223-1226) 

1225 Fourth stage of construction begins on Notre-Dame Cathedral (1225-1250) 

1226 Death of Louis VIII; accession of Louis IX (Saint Louis) (r. 1226-1270) 

1226 Carmelite order receives papal approval 

1226 Death of Francis of Assisi 
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1229 
1231 

1248 
1259 
1261 
1268 
1270 
1272 
1285 


Revolt of students; Louis IX closes University of Paris 

University of Paris reconvenes 

Consecration of Sainte-Chapelle 

First Carmelite monastery established at Paris 

Etienne Boileau (d. 1270) becomes provost of Paris (1261-1270) 
Etienne Boileau completes Le Livre des Métiers 

Death of Louis IX of France; accession of Philip III (r. 1270-1285) 
Death of Henry III of England; accession of Edward I (r. 1272-1307) 
Death of Philip III of France; accession of Philip IV (r. 1285-1314) 


c. 1292 Jacques de Molay becomes Templar grand master (c. 1292-1312) 


1295 
1303 
1305 
1305 
1305 
1305 
1306 
1307 
1307 
1312 

1314 

1314 
1315 

1315 

1316 
1316 
1320 
1322 
1327 
1328 
1335 

1337 
1342 
13.43 
1345 
1346 
1347 
1348 
1348 
1350 
1350 
1352 


Boniface VIII elected pope (1295-1303) 

Benedict XI elected pope (1303-1304) 

Clement V pope (1305-1314) 

Beginning of Avignon papacy (1305-1378) 

Death of Jeanne of Navarre 

Founding of College de Navarre 

Expulsion of Jews from France (1306-1315) 

Members of Templar order arrested and charged with heresy 

Death of Edward I of England; accession of Edward II (r. 1307-1327) 
Templar Order dissolved by papal command 

Death of Jacques de Molay 

Death of Philip IV of France; accession of Louis X (r. 1314-1316) 
Beginning of Great Famine (1315-1322) 

Death of Enguerrand de Marigny 

Death of Louis X of France; accession of Philip V (r. 1316-1322) 

John XXII elected pope (1316-1334) 

Chambre des Comptes reorganized as the royal accounting department 
Death of Philip V of France; accession of Charles IV (r. 1322-1328) 
Death of Edward II of England; accession of Edward III (r. 13327-1377) 
Death of Charles IV of France; accession of Philip VI (r. 1328-1350) 
Benedict XII elected pope (1335-1342) 

Beginning of Hundred Years War (1337-1453) 

Clement VI elected pope (1342-1352) 

Cult of Volto Santo of Lucca appears in Paris 

Simon de Bucy (d. 1369) becomes first Parlement president (1345-1350) 
Battle of Crécy 

Black Death arrives in Sicily 

Black Death reaches Paris 

Death of Jeanne of Burgundy 

Death of Philip VI of France; accession of John the Good (r. 1350-1364) 
Great Ordinance of John the Good 


Innocent VI elected pope (1352-1362) 


1354 
1356 
1356 
1356 
1362 
1364 
1370 
1377 
1378 
1378 


1380 
1382 
1384 
1389 
C. 1393 
1394 
13395 


1399 
1403 
1404 
1404 
1406 
1407 
1410 
1433 
1413 
1413 
1414 
1415 
1416 
1416 
1417 
1418 
1418 
1418 
1418 
1419 
1420 
1420 
1422 
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Etienne Marcel (d. 1358) becomes provost of merchants of Paris (1354-1358) 
Battle of Poitiers 

Death of Peter I, duke of Bourbon 

States-General convened by Charles the dauphin 

Urban V elected pope (1362-1370) 

Death of John the Good of France; accession of Charles V (r. 1364-1380) 
Gregory XI elected pope (1370-1378) 

Death of Edward III of England; accession of Richard II (r. 1377-1399) 
Death of Jeanne of Bourbon 

Urban VI elected pope (1378-1389); end of Avignon papacy, beginning of Great 
Schism (1378-1417) 

Death of Charles V of France; accession of Charles VI (r. 1380-1422) 
Revolt of Maillotins 

Death of Louis I, duke of Anjou 

Boniface IX elected pope (1389-1404) 

Le Mesnagier completed by anonymous author 

Expulsion of Jews from France 

Jean Gerson (d. 1429) becomes canon of Notre-Dame, chancellor of University 
of Paris 

Death of Richard II of England; accession of Henry IV (r. 1399-1413) 
Henri de Marle becomes first president of the Parlement 

Death of Philip the Bold, duke of Burgundy 

Innocent VII elected pope (1404-1406) 

Gregory XII elected pope (1406-1415) 

Assassination of Louis of Orléans 

Death of Louis II the Good, duke of Bourbon 

Death of Henry IV of England; accession of Henry V (r. 1413-1422) 
Cabochien insurrection 

Henri de Marle becomes chancellor of France 

Council of Constance begins (1414-1418) 

Battle of Agincourt 

Death of John, duke of Berry 

Exile of prominent Burgundians from Paris 

Martin V elected pope (1417-1431); end of Great Schism 

Revival of Cabochien insurrection 

Jean the Fearless captures Paris 

Death of Bernard VII, count of Armagnac 

Death of Henri de Marle 

Assassination of Jean the Fearless, duke of Burgundy 

Marriage of Henry V and Catherine of Valois (d. 1437) 

Treaty of Troyes 

Death of Charles VI; accession of Charles VII (r. 1422-1461) 
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1422 
1428 
1429 
1429 
1431 

1434 
1435 
1436 
1436 
1453 

1453 

1465 
1467 
1485 
1496 
1498 
1515 


Death of Henry V of England; accession of Henry VI (r. 1422-1461, 1470-1 471) 
Siege of Orléans 

Charles VII crowned at Rheims 

Guillaume Sanguin (d. 1442) becomes provost of merchants of Paris (1429-1430) 
Death of Joan of Arc 

Guillebert de Metz finishes Description of the city of 

Treaty of Arras 

Jacques Coeur (d. 1456) becomes master of royal mint 

Charles VII regains Paris 

Hundred Years War ends 

War of the Roses begins in England (1453-1485) 

Death of Charles of Orléans 

Death of Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy 

End of the War of the Roses in England 

Birth of Charles, thirteenth dauphin of France (d. 1496) 

Death of Charles VIII of France 

Accession of Francis I (r. 1515-1547) 


GLOSSARY 


TERMS 


aides. Payments to seigneur for special occasions, such as ransom of the seigneur, knight- 
ing of oldest son, marriage of oldest daughter, or time of war. Could also be imposed 
by the king. 

amortissement. Compensation owed to a landlord when a piece of his property was taken 
into the ecclesiastical patrimony. 

arbalest. Very large, crank-assisted crossbow. 

bailli. Appointed royal officer in northern part of the kingdom, rendered justice and 
handled administrative and often military duties in a large territorial district called a 
baillage. Comparable to a seneschal in the south. 

banalité. Payment owed to the seigneur for services such as use of his mill, oven, and 
winepress. Use of these services (and thus the fee) was often mandatory. 

banlieue. Area beyond the city walls still under the city jurisdiction. 

baton. Short stick carried by municipal or royal officials as symbol of authority. 

boules. Game played outdoors with metal balls. The object was to throw a ball as close 
as possible to a small target ball. 

bourg, Town, usually with a market, with high population density and merchant and 
artisanal activities. 

bourgeois, Urban merchant, artisan, or tradesman with sufficient means, took an oath of 
entry. Usually also required to own a house within the city and reside there a speci- 
fied number of days per year. Granted certain privileges and referred to collectively 
as the bourgeoisie. 

breeches. Men’s undergarments or leggings, usually linen. 

canon. Cleric, living within the close of a cathedral or belonging to a collegiate church, 
who ordered his life according to a rule. 

cens. Annual fixed land tax; freed tenant from feudal obligations. 

censiers. Registers of landlord’s rights and revenues from his seigneurial lands, called 
censives. 

chaperon. Hood covering the head and shoulders. 

chaussée, Tax to pay for cleaning streets, pathways, and bridges in the banlieue of Paris. 
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chevage. Annual payment to seigneur by unfree tenants, formal acknowledgment of servi- 
tude. 

chemise. Woman’s underdress or slip, usually linen. 

cinquantaine. Subdivision of Paris, a fiftieth of a quartier, under municipal official known 
as a cinquantenier. 

Cité. (1) Term often used for the Right Bank, the quarter of merchants and financiers. (2) 
The Ile de la Cité, one of the two islands in the Seine, where the royal palace and 
many churches, including the Cathedral of Notre-Dame, were located. (3) Munici- 
pality of Paris as a whole. 

close (Fr. clos). Enclosed field or area, such as a vineyard; also the enclosed land surround- 
ing a cathedral. 

college. Residence or boarding house where university students lived a communal life. 
Often established for students of the same nationality. 

compagnon. General term for business associate. 

confraternity (Fr. confrérie). Association of craftsmen, called confréres, formed to provide 
aid and comfort to members needing assistance; often also committed to ceremonial 
and charitable activities for a parish church. 

concierge. Caretaker of a Adtel, managed supplies, responsible for furnishings when the 
building was not occupied. 

corbel. Load-bearing piece of stone that projected from a wall or corner, could be carved 
and decorated. 

corvée. Obligatory service performed on seigneur’s farmland, could be commuted in cer- 
tain circumstances by payment of cash or goods. 

councillor. (1) Echevin or city councilman; member of the municipal government. (2) 
Councillor at the Parlement. 

curé. Chief priest of a parish. 

denier. Monetary unit, twelve deniers were the equivalent of 1 sou. 

deschez. Chess. Often jeu d eschez. 

degrés. Steps or stairs. 

dizaine. Subdivision, a tenth of a cinquantaine, under command of a municipal dizainier. 

donjon. (1) Fortified tower at the center of a castle. (2) Fortified tower of the Paris Temple, 
where the treasury of the Order of the Knights Templar was kept; also housed the 
royal treasury. 

dower. Property settled on a woman in the event of her being widowed. 

dorderet (pl. dorderez). Gold coin of Burgundy valued at 16 sous parisis. 

droit du seigneur. General rights of a feudal lord, such as hunting and taxation. 

échantillon. Baton on which the years of an apprenticeship were recorded with notches. 

échevin. Alderman, member of the municipal government. 

écu. Gold coin valued at approximately 1 livre tournois. 

enceinte. External wall enclosing a fortified city or town; wall that marked the boundary 
between a city and its faubourgs. 

estude. Study, room in a home typically used as an office or place of personal work, 
sometimes as a place to store jewels, spices, or fine books. 
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fabliaux. Comic poems written and performed by jongleurs in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, often involving figures such as greedy, undisciplined clergy and cuckolded 
husbands. 

familiars. Domestic servants in a royal or episcopal household. 

faubourg. Outskirts of a city, beyond the city walls. 

fillette. “Girly,” slang term denoting a prostitute. 

fonds de terre. Small annual fee paid by every householder as acknowledgment of sei- 
gneur’s superior rights over the land and the buildings on it. 

formariage. Payment to seigneur for consent to marry outside the seigneury. 

gagne-denier. “Penny-earner,” generic term for someone engaged in various types of 
unskilled labor 

galloise. “Girl who amuses herself,” slang term denoting a prostitute. 

guet. Watchmen responsible for guarding the city at night. Companies of artisans and 
merchants were required to provide men for guet service. 

guild. Organization of merchants, artisans, or craftsmen, whose aim was to protect mem- 
bers from foreign competition, ensure commercial standards, and regulate training 
and education. 

hauban. Commercial dues paid by craftsmen who had been given Aaubannier status by 
the king; fixed at 6 sous parisis. 

high justice. Jurisdiction that covered serious felonies, other than royal cases; distin- 
guished from low justice, the petty jurisdiction held by lesser lords over their peasant 
farmer tenants. Seigneurs possessing high justice had right to impose capital punish- 
ment. 

hostise. Small piece of land and the house built on it, often granted to tenants with 
advantages such as judicial protection and reduced seigneurial dues. The tenant owed 
annual rent to the grantor or seigneur, on whom the tenant remained dependant. 

hote. Tenant settled on a parcel of land known as an hostise. 

hotel. Royal, noble, or wealthy bourgeois residence with a large household. 

immovables. Property that could not be moved (land and the buildings on it), as distin- 
guished from personal property, or movables. 

imprescriptables. Seigneurial rights that could not be lost or impaired, such as right of a 
landlord to collect fonds de terre . 

intra-muros, Area within the city walls. 

jongleur. Itinerant professional performer who sang and recited poetry, some of whom 
also juggled and performed acrobatics. 

jurés. Master craftsmen who governed the craft community (also called gardes du métier 
and prud’hommes élus). Sworn officials who verified through examination the compe- 
tency of valets and master craftsmen, intervened in conflicts between masters and 
apprentices, and imposed fines on those who violated craft statutes. 

justice, (1) Authority who enforced royal, seigneurial, or ecclesiastical justice; a judge. (2) 
Rights of justice exercised by a seigneur over tenants under his jurisdiction. 

keys of St. Peter. Keys to the kingdom of heaven, said to have been given by Christ to 
St. Peter; symbol of the papacy’s supreme authority over the Church. 
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[ése-majesté. Treason, crime against the crown. Always tried before the royal court. 

livre. Monetary unit valued at 20 sous. 

mainmorte. Inheritance tax played to seigneur for the right to bequeath goods to one’s 
family. 
Menus. (1) “Little people,” the poor, who were also referred to in fiscal sources as “nihil 
habentes,” meaning “have-nots.” (2) Those who paid a taille of 5 or fewer sous. 
nobility of the robe. Bourgeois who had purchased lands and seigneuries and whose 
success had led to offices in the royal service, particularly in the Parlement, some of 
which conferred hereditary nobility. Term referred to the robes worn by Parlement 
members and was used to distinguish this group from the older “nobility of the 
sword.” 

nobility of the sword. Traditional nobility, or knightly class. 

parish. Territory with its own church and usually a cemetery; center of religious and 
everyday life for residents, called parishioners. Paris was divided into many parishes 
of various sizes, subdivided into quétes. 

parisis system. Monetary system of coins minted at Paris, gradually replaced by tournois 
system during the thirteenth century. 4 livres parisis were equal to 5 livres tournois. 

peremptory. Urgent, imperative. Rulings of a peremptory court (Fr. justice expeditive) 
were expeditious and absolute. 

potage. Thick stew of vegetables or herbs, mixed with fish, meat, or lard, and sometimes 
grains, cooked slowly in a cauldron or pot over a fire. 

prudefemme. Worthy or respectable woman. 

prud’homme. (1) “Goodman,” respectable and versed in knowledge of certain things. (2) 
Elected member of council of prud’hommes, composed of employers and salaried 
workers, that judged disputes between masters and workers. 

provisor. Purveyor or steward of a collective establishment, such as a college. 

provost (Fr. prévot). Royal or municipal official of high rank. The provost of Paris, or 
royal provost, was the immediate representative of the king in the city. 

provost of the merchants. Highest official of elected municipal government, regulated 
city commerce and represented the interests of the bourgeois in dealings with royal 
and seigneurial authorities. 

quartier. Quarter, diision of Paris subdivided into fiftieths called cinquantaines. Uder the 
military and administrative command of a municipal official known as a quartinier. 

quéte. Subdivision a parish. 

rentier. Nonseigneurial landlord. 

sabot. Heavy shoe, typically of wood and meant to be worn outdoors, sometimes worn 
over a lighter shoe meant for indoor use. 

seigneur. Lord with tenants subject to his jurisdiction or ban, ruled an estate known as a 
seigneury. 

seneschal. Appointed royal official in southern part of the kingdom, who rendered justice 
and handled administrative and often military duties in a large territorial district 
called a sénéchaussée. Comparable to bailli in the north. 
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sergent. Enforcement agent who executed sentences of royal, seigneurial, or municipal 
courts. 

sergent a verge. Royal officer who enforced sentences of the Chatelet and was empowered 
to make arrests. The verge was the baton carried as a symbol of office. 

sou (also sol). Monetary unit valued at 12 deniers. 

soutane. Close-fitting, ankle-length robe worn by clerics. 

stew. Public bath; establishment where wealthier Parisians could socialize and take steam 
baths or soak in wooden tubs filled with hot water. Food and drink were often 
available for purchase. Baths were also frequented by prostitutes offering their ser- 
vices, 

surcoat. Sleeveless outer garment worn by both men and women. 

taillage. Large annual rent paid by certain tradesmen for the right to practice in a sei- 
gneur’s territory. 

taille. Tax levied by the king in time of war, when his oldest daughter married, or when 
his oldest son was knighted. The phrase “a la taille” record-keeping in which a sum 
was marked on a wooden tablet with notches. 

tenancy. (1) Possession or occupancy of land or other property by a tenant. (2) Land or 
buildings occupied. 

tonlieux. Fees paid by merchants offering goods for sale at market. 

three orders. Those who work, those who fight, and those who pray. Medieval society 
was envisioned as a hierarchy of three interdependent orders destined to fulfill spe- 
cific functions. 

tournois system. Monetary system of coins minted at Tours, gradually replaced the parisis 
system during the thirteenth century. 5 /ivres tournois were equal to 4 Livres parisis. 

trencher. Large piece of stale bread that served as a plate, soaking up sauces, sometimes 
collected after the meal and given away as alms. 

valet. Wage earning employee; along with apprentices, journeymen, and servants, lived in 
the home of their master and his family. 

verjuice. Very acidic juice from unripe grapes, typically used in sauces or as a condiment. 

viande. Item of food, not necessarily a meat dish. 

voirie. Jurisdiction over the streets. Reinforced seigneur’s eminent rights over the land, 
included care and maintenance of the streets, surveillance of encumbrances that 
might block traffic, and regulation of activities in public areas. 

voyer. Royal or seigneurial official who oversaw public maintenance and enforced regula- 
tions, such as the prohibition of structures that impeded flow of traffic on a public 
street. 


PROPER NAMES 


Agincourt (1415). Major French defeat during Hundred Years War. Further discredited 
the weakened government, aggravating the civil war between Armagnacs and Bur- 
gundians. 
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Armagnac and Burgundian struggles (1407-1435). Struggle for political control of 
France in the early fifteenth century. Civil war began in 1407 when Louis of Orléans, 
brother of Charles VI, was assassinated by armed men under the command of his 
cousin Jean the Fearless, duke of Burgundy. The conflict was aggravated by war with 
England and the assassination of Jean the Fearless in 1419. Partisans of Charles of 
Orléans (d. 1465), son of Louis, were led by Charles’s father-in-law Bernard VII, 
count of Armagnac (d. 1418), after whom they were named. Followers of the duke of 
Burgundy were allied with the English and members of French lower classes. The 
conflict officially ended with the 1435 Treaty of Arras, whereby Charles VII recog- 
nized Burgundy’s independence. 

Battle of Bouvines (1214). Major French victory at the battle between John of England 
(d. 1216) and Philip Augustus of France, confirmed the French crown’s sovereignty 
over Normandy and Brittany, and after which Paris became one of the preeminent 
cities of Europe. 

Cabochien insurrection. Named for butcher Simon Caboche, a leader. Uprising in sup- 
port of duke of Burgundy, seen by many lay and religious as capable of restoring 
peace in France. Paris butchers and other craftsmen played a major role in the move- 
ment, put down in 1413 but revived in 1418. 

Carmelite order. Mendicant order founded in late twelfth century on Mount Carmel in 
Palestine. In 1259, Saint Louis established a Carmelite monastery at Paris. 

Catherine of Valois (d. 1437). Daughter of Charles VI of France, wife of Henry V of 
England. Through her line, their son, the future Henry VI of England, claimant to 
the French throne 1422-1453. 

Chambre des Comptes. Financial bureau formed under Louis IX, reorganized by Enguer- 
rand de Marigny during reign of Philip the Fair. In 1320, it became the royal account- 
ing department with professionalized personnel and judicial powers. 

Charles V (r. 1364-1380). King of France, son of John II of France. First French heir to 
use title dauphin of France, on John’s succession in 1350. His prosperous reign of- 
fered temporary relief after the Black Death and early defeats in the Hundred Years 
War. Improved defenses and enlarged enceinte on the Right Bank. 

Charles VI (r. 1380-1422). King of France, son of Charles V and Jeanne of Bourbon (d. 
1378). Well loved but mad, which allowed his uncles, Philip Il the Bold, duke of 
Burgundy (d. 1404), John, duke of Berry (d. 1416), and Louis I, duke of Anjou (d. 
1384), to seize political control. His reign is marked by social revolts in France and 
continuing war with England. 

Charles VII (r. 1422-1461). King of France, son of Charles VI. His inheritance was 
threatened in 1418, when he was forced to flee as Jean the Fearless attempted to 
capture Paris, and the succession was thrown into question at the death of Charles 
VI. Although initially opposed by Henry VI of England, who had been named heir 
to the French throne under the ‘Treaty of Troyes, Charles was crowned at Rheims in 
1429, largely due to the endeavors of Joan of Arc (d. 1431). He regained the capital in 
1436 and spent much of his reign rebuilding the partly ruined and abandoned city 
after the years of crisis and war. 
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Collége de Navarre. Residential college at University of Paris, founded 1305 by Jeanne de 
Navarre (d. 1305). 

Corps de Ville. Governing body of town or city; municipal council, elected civic officials 
and exercised administrative command over upkeep of public spaces and organiza- 
tion of public events and ceremonies. 

Council of Constance (1414-1418). Church council, ended Great Schism and reunified 
the papacy with the election of Martin V (1417-1431). 

Dauphin. Heir to the French throne. Charles, thirteenth dauphin, son of Charles VIII 
(d. 1498), was born in 1496 but lived less than a month. 

Dominican order. Mendicant order founded by Dominic (d. 1221) in the early thirteenth 
century to preach the gospel and combat heresy. Received papal approval in 1216, 
house established in Paris in 1217. Noted for intellectual tradition, producing many 
leading theologians and philosophers. Known also as the Order of Preachers. 

Duke of Berry. Title first created in 1306 for John (d. 1416), third son of John the Good. 
One of the powerful uncles of Charles VI. Known for commissioning the 7rés Riches 
Heures at the beginning of the fifteenth century. 

Duke of Burgundy. Philip the Bold (d. 1404), youngest son of John the Good, held title 
1363-1404, when it passed to Philip’s oldest son, Jean the Fearless until his assassina- 
tion in 1419. Title passed to Jean’s oldest son, Philip the Good, until his death in 
1467. 

Duke of Orléans. Louis I, son of Charles V and Joanna of Bourbon (d. 1378), received 
title in 1392. The Armagnac-Burgundian conflict began with his assassination in 
1407, at which point the title passed to his son, Charles J, until his death in 1465. 

Enguerrand de Marigny (d. 1315). Minister of Philip IV. Amassed a large fortune as 
guardian of the royal treasury, accused of receiving bribes. When charges were dis- 
proved, he was convicted of sorcery and executed shortly after the death of Philip 

IV. 

Etienne Boileau (d. 1270). Named provost of Paris in 1261 by Louis IX. Brought together 
regulations on police, industry, and trade in Le Livre des Métiers (1268), which pre- 
serves the statutes of a hundred Parisian crafts. Compiled during the broad adminis- 
trative and political reforms of the mid-thirteenth century, when Paris was at the 
peak of its prosperity. 

Etienne Marcel (d. 1358). Wealthy bourgeois elected provost of the merchants of Paris in 
1354 under John the Good. Played an important role in the States-General convened 
by Charles the dauphin in 1356, which resulted in a great edict of reform. When 
John refused to allow the reforms to go into effect, in 1358, Marcel led the populace 
in a rebellion that ended in his death. 

Eudes Capet (r. 888-898). King of the Franks, son of Robert the Strong, count of Anjou 
(d. 866). Sometimes referred to as duke of France and count of Paris. 

Eudes de Sully (d. 1208). Bishop of Paris, c. 1196-1208. Born into high nobility but 
came into violent conflict with his cousin Philip Augustus over Philip's intended 
repudiation of his wife. Continued construction of Cathedral of Notre-Dame, begun 


by his predecessor Maurice de Sully. 
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Francis I (r. 1515-1547). King of France. Remembered for patronage of Renaissance 
arusts and large-scale persecution of Protestants, which led to decades of avil war. 

Franciscan order. Mendicant order founded by Francis of Assisi (d. 1226) m 1209. Many 
members worked among the urban poor. House of suudy established at the Unrver- 
sity of Paris in 1219. 

Great Ordinance (1350). Royal ordinance whereby John the Good aimed to reduce wages 
to pre-plague level, maintaining chat to allow laborers, decreased in number and 
therefore more valuable, to demand higher wages was a perversion of power and the 
natural order of society. The ordinance was encouraged by rich bourgeois who had 
suffered financially after the plague. It is unlikely that royal authority was strong 
enough to enforce the ordinance outside Paris. 

Great Plague. Also known as the Black Death, arrived in Sicily with waders from the eas 
in late 1347, reached Paris by 1348. One-third of the population of Europe is est- 
mated to have died in the first three years. Along with the Hundred Years War 
(1337-1453), Great Famine (1315-1322), and Avignon papacy (1305-1378), one of the 
great crises affecting Europe during the fourteenth century. Unanncipated social and 
economic effects included a shift in the balance of power toward workers and small 
shopkeepers due to the decreased number of laborers. 

Great Schism (1378-1417). Catholic church conflict that began with the election of two 
rival popes and the Avignon papacy (1305-7138). Reinforced political divisions in 
Europe,ended with election of Martin V in 1417. 

Greve. Place de Greve, public square on the Right Bank. Unskilled workers and unem- 
ployed artisans gathered there in the mornings, looking for work. as did merchants 
with wood and charcoal for sale. Also location of Paris échevinage. 

Guillaume Sanguin (d. 1442). Provost of the merchants of Paris, 1429-1430; had been 
banished with other Burgundians in 1416, due to his position as treasurer of Jean the 
Fearless. 

Guillebert de Metz (d. after 1434). German or Flemish author of the Description of the 
city of Paris (1434). Lived in Paris as a writer, copyist, and illustrator, 1407- 
1434,described himself as “bookseller” to Jean the Fearless. 

Henri de Marle (d. 1418). In 1403, named first president of the Parlement, ennobled by 
Charles VI for loyalty and effectiveness. Became chancellor of France after failure of 
the Cabochien revolt in 1413, killed in revived uprising in 1418. Family became im- 
portant nobility of the robe in the sixteenth century, due to their success in the 
Parlement and royal service. 

Henry V of Lancaster (r. 1413-1422). King of England, led army to victory at Agincourt 
(1415). In 1420, married Catherine of Valois, daughter of Charles VI of France. Their 
son Henry VI would be king of England and claimant to the French throne. 

Henry VI (r. 1422-1461, 1470-1471). King of England, son of Henry V. Claimant to 
throne of France, 1422-1453, through his mother, Catherine of Valois, under Treaty 
of Troyes (1420). 

Hundred Years War (1337-1453). Series of conflicts over French throne between House 
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of Valois in France and House of Plantagenet in England. Fought in France and the 
Low Countries, contributed to overall chaos of the fourteenth century. Valois was 
ultimately successful. 

Jacques Coeur (d. 1456). French merchant and financial advisor to Charles VII. Sum- 
moned to Paris in 1436 and made master of the royal mint, assisted Charles in 
sweeping monetary reforms. Ennobled with his family in 1441, but fell victim to 
powerful noblemen to whom he had lent money. In 1451, debtors accused him of 
murdering the king's mistress. The judges, also his debtors and holders of his for- 
feited estates, found him guilty of various crimes. His property was confiscated and 
he was imprisoned for an unspecified period of time. Coeur escaped from prison in 
1455 but died in exile shortly thereafter. 

Jacques de Molay (d. 1314). Twenty-third Grand Master of the Templars, led order until 
it was dissolved in 1312. Arrested and charged with heresy in 1307, executed at Paris 
seven years later. 

Jean the Fearless (d. 1419). Jean II, duke of Burgundy, invested with the title in 1404, 
almost immediately entered open conflict with Louis of Orléans in the power vac- 
uum left by the increasingly mad Charles VI. Jean was viewed by his supporters as a 
protector of the common citizen, against the taxing interests of Louis of Orléans, 
who needed funds to reignite the war with England. Jean was behind the assassina- 
tion of Louis in 1407. In 1418, his troops captured Paris, but not before the dauphin, 
future Charles VII, escaped. Jean was assassinated by the dauphin’s supporters a year 
later. 

Jean Gerson (d. 1429). Canon at Cathedral of Notre-Dame and chancellor of University 
of Paris, played an important role at Council of Constance. Originally in the Bur- 
gundian movement in support of his patron, the duke of Burgundy, fell out of favor 
after condemning the murder of Louis of Orléans. After the Council of Constance, 
Gerson was unable to return to Paris, under Burgundian control since 1418. He died 
at Lyon in 1429. 

John the Good (r. 1350-1364). John II of France, member of the House of Valois, son 
of Philip VI of France (d. 1350) and Jeanne of Burgundy (d. 1348). After defeat at the 
Battle of Poitiers (1356), he was taken captive to England, where he died in 1364. His 
reign was marked by continuing war with England and peasant uprisings in North- 
ern France. 

Knights Templar. Military order founded in the early twelfth century to protect pilgrims 
on their way to the Holy Land; papal approval 1129, headquarters established in Paris 
under Louis IX. Templars amassed great political and financial power, particularly in 
France as moneylenders to the crown. Attacked by Philip the Fair in 1307, officially 
disbanded 1312. 

Lombards. Italian merchants and financiers in Paris; along with the Jews, played major 
role in bringing international trade. 

Louis of Orléans (d. 1407). Son of Charles V, younger brother of Charles VI. Held title 
duke of Orléans 1392-1407, assassinated under orders of Jean the Fearless. Murder 
ignited civil war between Burgundy and French royal family until 1435. 
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Louis of Bourbon (d. 1410). Louis II, duke of Bourbon, uncle of Charles VI of France, 
known as Louis the Good. Third duke of Bourbon, inherited duchy from his father 
Peter I after his death in Battle of Poitiers (1356). Joined anti-Burgundian faction. 

Louis IX (r. 1226-1270). King of France, son of Louis VIII (d. 1226), known as Saint 
Louis. Reign of prosperity, sweeping administrative and political reforms, including 
establishment of the Parlement. Went on two crusades, built Sainte-Chapelle as per- 
sonal church and reliquary. 

Louvre. Originally constructed as a fortress by Philip Augustus in 1190. Under Louis IX, 
became home of the royal treasury, then remodeled and turned into a royal residence. 

Maillotins. Participants in popular uprising known as Revolt of the Maillotins (1382), due 
to the hammers carried as weapons. 

Martin V (d. 1431). Pope, 1417-1431; election at Council of Constance ended the Great 
Schism. 

Mendicant order. Religious order whose members take vows of poverty and rely on 
charity to survive. Original orders were founded in the thirteenth century; most were 
devoted to preaching the Gospel and working with the urban poor. 

Le Mesnagier (c. 1393). Housekeeping manual for the Aétel of a rich Parisian notable, 
written by an anonymous author in the late fourteenth century. 

Notre Dame. “Our Lady,” referring to the Virgin Mary and commonly applied to cathe- 
drals. The Cathedral of Notre-Dame, seat of the archbishop of Paris, was one of the 
earliest cathedrals in the Gothic style. Planning was begun by Bishop Maurice de 
Sully in 1160, under Louis VII. Construction began three years later and continued 
until the mid-thirteenth century. 

Parlement of Paris. Royal court of justice, formally detached from the royal court by 
Louis IX in the mid-thirteenth century. Body of councillors including nobility, eccle- 
siastical elites, and rich bourgeois, presided over major cases before the king. Eventu- 
ally provided entry into nobility for bourgeois members, who purchased offices as 
hereditary titles. Became increasingly autonomous and professionalized during the 
fourteenth century. 

Philip Augustus (r. 1180-1223). King of France, son of Louis VII (d. 180), period of 
administrative growth and centralization of royal authority. Began construction of 
first enceinte around Paris, built Louvre as royal fortress, continued construction of 
Notre-Dame Cathedral. 

Philip IV (r. 1285-1314). Known as Philip the Fair, king of France, son of Philip III (d. 
1285). During his reign Paris grew and prospered. Relied on heavy taxation to finance 
war with England and Flanders. Expanded royal administration, based on a large 
group of professional bureaucrats. Expelled Jews; destroyed Templars. 

Rabelais (d. 1553). Major French Renaissance writer and humanist, wrote Gargantua and 
Pantagruel. 

Richard. Franciscan friar driven from Paris in 1429 after a week of inflammatory apocalyp- 
tic sermons at the cemetery of the Holy Innocents. 

Rigord (d. after 1250). French chronicler and cleric at Abbey of Saint-Denis, compiled 
Gesta Philippi Augusti. 
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Simon de Bucy (d. 1369). Influential royal official, first president of the Parlement, 1345- 
1350. Career began in 1326 as procurator to the Parlement, ennobled by Philip VI in 
1339 for service to crown and state. 

Treaty of Troyes (1420). Treaty by which Charles VI of France recognized son-in-law 
Henry V of England as heir to French throne, displacing future Charles VII in royal 
succession. 

Truschet Hoyau map (c. 1551). Map of Paris by Olivier Truschet and Germain. 

Volto Santo, Holy Face of Lucca. Miraculous wooden image of the crucified Christ; 
supposedly carved by Nicodemus said to have been one of the men who prepared 
the body of Jesus for burial; said to have appeared in Lucca in the eighth century 
after being hidden for seven hundred years. The cult was spread throughout Europe 
by Luccan merchants. 
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FROM THE BOOK 


“Parisian women and men always maintained a liberty of style, 


behavior, and judgment that added a dash of salt to daily life. They 
laughed and made others laugh; they sang and criticized with a 


certain daring that was sometimes punished as insolence. All sorts 
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of adventures, worthy of a tale, were possible. The big city let them 


blossom e e that imposed so many restraints.” 


